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CSO HV SLINGS ELOVUSES Ate BEALE CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S. A., 





MANUFACTURERS OF THE B 
Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, °- Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 
The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is {nstantaneous; it can be operated from any car in; 


train, if desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or pipe fail, it applies automatically, A GUARANTEE is given customers against Loss from PATENT SUITS 
on the apparatus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON eo! sane 95) 


io Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for ‘a ee various. parts are so combined as to form 
dies = cnet an A of Snechanism, and is sold at a very low price. The saving in accidents; fiat +3 Ha yes, and the increased with [perfect 
gafety; will repay the cost of ite application within a very short time, speed — 


ELLIOT FROG & SWITOH 00, oc 
THE W. 5. TYLER WIRE WORKS C0, 


OLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double Crimped Mining Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
—, Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 


Tea & mts, Chicago, New Yo: 
Denver, Salt Lake and dhuhtoahts, Mexico. ~ 
Wrought Iron Head See Rail Braces, Bridle Rods and every description of 


applications ee AST BT, LOUIS, TLL. | THE NATIONAL RRFINING (0,, 


BUDA FOUNDRY & MANUFACTURING CO,, REFINERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF PETROLEUM. 


Wood, Wheel, Hand and Push CARS, with Seamless Rolled Steel Tires, 


Switch Stands and Switch Fixtures. Pit Cars, Dump Cars, Iron Cars, ete. : Cees aren: aie 
BUDA, - - - - TELS. | Valve Engine & Car Oils of the Finest Grades 


Chicago Office, 607 Pugritx BUILDING. 





Carried in Stock. 
SPRING RAIL FROGS. 
Split Switches. 
Switch Stands, 


RIGID FROGS. 
Lap Switches. 





Rails of any, Weight or Section Desired 











27" Correspondence solicited. 


RICHARD DUDGEON, ewes os | 
24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, Wade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, ee ee 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE ExPaNDERS, | Railway Rquipment 


DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, | 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention, Meath: and § lies 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden Upp . 


THE MURPHY VARNISHES. Eee See a 
CSET WEL. CLEVELAND, - - OHIO 


Railway Cars, Carriages, Pianos, Fine Furniture, Public Builditgs and Private Dwellings. SE = RE 
MURPHY & COMPANY, 22d & Dearborn Sts., Chicago, o 


actanaananenneniennanntn : LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 
- BRAKE SHOES a ROME, WY. 


ie WESTERN STATES cco J uD New York Office,, - 34 PINE STREET. 


dy CONGDON BRAKE SHOE CO. « | BETHLEHEM 
Qe eee §6|STEEL RAILS 
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RAMAPO IRON WORKS RAMAPO WHEEL’ FOYCO 


RAMAPO. N 


mip cog a a GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 
PENINSULAR: CAE ©0, ~ |@stsmes mess 


DETROIT MICH. SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
Freight Cars of all Classes. Car Wheels and Castings. The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME, — 
Capacity, 30 Care yer day. Twelve Months, $2. ‘Six !Months, $1. 
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A Good Chance for Invest- 
ment and Enterprise. 
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GLENWOOD SPRINGS, 
ON LAKE MINNEWASKA, MINNESOTA. 








A tract of 100 acres fronting on Lake Minnewaska, 
immediately adjoining the village of Glenwood, 
county-seat of Pope County, Minnesota, is now offered 
for sale at a low price. This is by far the best site in 
the Northwest for a Sanitarium and Summer Resort. 
Lake Minnewaska is eight miles long and about two 
and a half miles wide. Its shores are bold and hand- 
somely wooded. Among the many beautiful lakes 


























in Minnesota none equals this for picturesqueness. 





The elevation is about 2,500 feet above the sea-level. 





The surrounding country is rolling prairie with fre- 





quent groves of oak, and is peculiarly attractive for 
The tract of land offered for 


sale has a frontage of about three-quarters of a mile 





drives and excursions. 








on the lake shore and includes Eagle Point, the most 





conspicuous promontory on the entire lake. This Point, 





with its natural park, its elevation of forty feet above 





the water and its facilities for obtaining both mineral 





water and pure spring water from neighboring springs 





is admirably adapted for the site of a summer resort 





hotel and sanitarium. The springs on the tract are 





three in number, two containing sulphur and iron and 





one having a copious flow of pure water. They are 





situated on a hill slope sufficiently elevated above 
the Point for water to be carried into the third story 
of a hotel. 

Glenwood is a handsome village of 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, with good schools, churches, newspapers, stores, 
ete. It is connected with St. Paul and Minneapolis 
by two lines of railroad, the Northern Pacific and the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Saulte Ste. Marie. Time 
from St. Paul about four hours. 


























No better opportunity can be found for the estab- 





lishment of a health and pleasure resort of a high 
Many people are already attracted to the 
shores of Lake Minnewaska every summer by the 
remarkable beauty of the lake and the invigorating 
Good hotel accommodations will 





character. 











qnality of the air. 





soon make this the most popular Lake Resort in 





Minnesota. It has all the beauties of the lakes now 





frequented, and also what no other lake has, the 





advantage of springs of mineral water of decided 





value for curative purposes. The fishing for black 





bass, pickerel and pike is excellent and there is 
good shootiug for game birds in all the neighboring 








country. 
For particulars and price of this property address 





THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Gor. 34 and Minnesota Sts., 





St. PauL, MINN. 











Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL ARD GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 


In Minnesota, - . Upwards of 1,350,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - 7,000,000 Acres 
{n Montana, “ 19,000,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, ~ se 1,750,000 Acres 


In Washington and Oregon, - " 12,000,000 Acres 
AGGREGATING OVER 


4A0,000,0C0O Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICKS ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific RB. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is an equal amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, free 
to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the company east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, Grazing lands at from $3 to $4 Pad acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purcaased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is uired at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual pe entsin stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of t! issorui River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from be to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the —_ ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for agricultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five yess time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.—Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments, beginning at the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first Pp the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers ont e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 





For prices of lands and town lots ia Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


Send for the following publications, containing illustrations and maps, and describ- 
ing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS now 


DO THIS! 


open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Neen sf mail free to all applicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and descri Minnesota, North ota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and ‘razing areas; the mineral districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands the low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific country offers to settlors. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are as follows: 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 

descriptive matter conce: the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 

ealtural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connéction with stock raising. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
unoccupied and coouptes Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, with descriptive matter_relat- 

ing to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This r m contains large areas of fine agricultural lands 

and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON showing the unocupied 
and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western ashington, in- 

cluding the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timber regions, mineral districts 

and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys in 
the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral districts, forests 


and agricultural sections. 
Also Sectional Land Maps of Districts in ¥_innesota. 
(When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances who contemplate removal to 
a new country. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS _.They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descriptive matter, and are 
-~"MAILED FREE OF CHARGE to all applicants. For information relating to lands 
and the Northern Pacific country, address 


P. B. GROAT, 
General Emigration Agent, 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


or 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 














Lee LL IN OL Le & 
Real Estate and 


Insurance Agency, 


CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


Represents the best bargains in Lewis County in Farms, Ranches and City Property. 


Iam perfectly willing you should compare this property and prices with anything 
you can find, and I have no fears but that your purchases will be made through me. 


Anyone investing, who fails to first examine my list, does himself an injustice. 


H 5 To be found anywhere within Two or Three Miles from Town. Easily cleared, 
The Finest Fruit Land $10 to $15 per acre. Farms from $15 to $25 per acre. 


15,000 acres Timbered Land. 


Th Miles fr T , 200 tly im d Bott Land, fi H 
A FINE RANCH, ee ie ee ae. acres, mostly improved Bottom Land, fine House 


I want to sell FIVE SECTIONS OF COAL LANDS, upon which there are very flattering prospects for Coal. 
Will sell cheap and give U. S. Patents for title. 


Remember that we have No Failure in Crops; that Our Climate is Perfect; that Fortunes will be made in Fruit and 
Dairy Farming in this county in the next ten years; that our city of Centralia is the center of a splendid Agricultural country; that it is the coming 
Metropolis of Western Washington, the future capital of the State; that money invested here will pay 50 per cent. profit within the next year. 


I represent the ROYAL NORWICH UNION and LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
The strongest combination and the best security on this coast. These with the OAKLAND HOME of California, give me the best Insurance indemnity in the world. 


Call and see me. 


Full information and printed matter forwarded to any address, upon request. 


Li. EL. LYOES DEL E SZ, Centralia, Wash. 








Do You Want a Home? 


Then purchase a tract of Land in 
“Maple Grove,” Centralia, 
Washington. 


This delightful place is located at the confluence of the 
Chehalis and Skookumchuck rivers, adjoining the 
platted and settled part of Centralia, and is laid out in 
lots of from one to five acres. 


The soil is the richest river bottom land, suitable for 
orchards or gardens, and has growing on it some of the 
most beautiful natural shade and ornamental trees to be 
found in Washington. 


The price is considered extremely low: from $75 
to $150 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, balance 
in three payments, 3, 6 and 9 months. 


The town of Centralia is growing faster than any other inland town of Wash- 
ington, and is destined to be a leading town for railroads and manufacturing, 
and an investment made now cannot fail to pay. 


ADDRESS 


E. R. BUTTERWORTH, 
C. CROSBY, or H. M. INGRAHAM, 


Centralia, Washington. 





Investments Made for Non-residents. Correspondence Solicited. 


TAYLOR, RICE & CO., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 


CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 





Always Bright, Instractive, Entertaining and Valuable. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


Nothing of interest in the development of the immense region between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi Valley on the east and the Pacific Coast on the , 
west escapes the notice of its writers and its artists. 

















There is room for millions of more people in the Northwest. ‘The climate is 
invigorating, the openings for new comers are varied and attractive and the 
people are generous and enterprising. 


If you think of going to the Northwest, or if you want to know how people 
live in the Northwest, or if you have money invested in the Northwest or if 
you want to know of good openings for settlement or investment for your- 
selves or friends, this is the publication that will exactly meet your — 


\ 
4 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE gets its information and sketches fresh ard on 
the spot by its own writers and artists traveling in its own business car, ang in 
wagons and on horseback where there are no railroads. 


Subscription Price $2 per year or $1 for six months. See our premium lis 
of novel and useful articles. Address 
THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Sr. Pau, MINN. 
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Vot. VII.—No. 11. 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, NOV., 1889. 


. 20 CENTS PER CoPyY. 
TERMS: } go 09 un Yuan, IN ADVANCE. 








THE MENNONITES OF MANITOBA. 


In the southern part of the Province of Manitoba, 
just north of the International boundary line, there 
is a large and prosperous colony of Mennonites. They 
occupy a considerable tract of the fertile prairie land 
of the Red River Valley, and have been settled in the 
country since the first pioneers came from Russia. 
The Canadian government gave them a concession 
known as the Mennonite Reserve to induce them to 
come. Although Russian by natural origin, these 
people are Germans in language, being descend- 
ants of a Mennonite colony which migrated from 
Prussia to the banks of the Dneiper in 1773. 
Prior to 1871 the Russian Mennonites were ex- 
empted from the military con- : 
scription, but in that year the Im- 
perial government made levies 
upon them for the army the same 
as upon other subjects. They 
are opposed to bearing arms, like 
the Quakers, from religious scru- 
ples, and the conscription was to 
them a sore oppression. Thou- 
sands of them emigrated to 
America toescape military service, 
the elders going 
with their sons 
to keep the fami- 
liesunbroken. 
The Manitoba 
colony is one of 
the largest and 
most successful 
of all the Men- 
nonite settle 
ments thrown off 
from the parent 
stock in Russia. 

The Mennon- 
ite church dates 
back to the six- | 
teenth century. 
Its founder was 
Menno Simons, a 
native of Mun- 
ster in Prussia, 
who was born in 
1496 and died in 1561. After the persecutions of 
the Anabaptists he organized a new religious body 
from the remnants of that sect. There are several sub- 
divisions of the Mennonites in America, the oddest of 
which are the Omish, of Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
who wear shad-belly coats without buttons, and 
fasten all their garments with strings, or hooks 
and eyes, holdiag buttons to be carnal vanities. The 
Mennonites of Manitoba wear plain gray clothes, 
mainly made from material spun and woven at home. 





SCENES IN THE MENNONITE SETTLEMENTS. 








In occupying their quarter sections of land they build 
their houses in groups of four, on the corners—a 
sensible arrangement for sociability and mutual help- 
fulness. They are exceedingly industrious and spar- 
ing and many of them have accumulated considerable 
property. They never see each other in the courts, 
all their differences being settled by a sort of un- 
official council composed of old men. Such a council 
appears to be a part of the organization of each 
church society. Like the Quakers they affirm, in- 
stead of taking oaths, when summoned as witnesses. 





















Strict honesty n 
all business deal- 
ings is a cardinal 
article of their 
faith. Instances 
are related in 
Winnipeg of Mennonite farmers being overpaid by 
mistakes in calculation for their loads of grain and 
returning the overpayment to the last cent on their 
next trip to town. 

These people are good, orderly citizens, but they 
are not intelligent in any broad sense, reading few 
books and newspapers and taking little interest in 
what goes on outside the limits of their settlements. 
Their numbers increasé steadily and their settlements 
spread westward towards the Turtle Mountains, the 








region near the river originally occupied by their 
farms being now pretty well filled up. They have a 
number of churches and a few small villages, which 
are little more than the ordinary group of four dwel- 
lings with a church and a blacksmith shop added and 
perhaps a little store. Their principal trading points 
are Emerson and Gretna, where they have an excel- 
lent reputation among the merchants for prompt pay- 
ment of debts. Their German speech has been a good 
deal corrupted by Russian influences. 
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POSSIBILITIES 
OF IRRIGATION. 


The following 
is an extract from 
Major Powell’s 
address in Hele- 
na, on the ques- 
tion of irrigation: 

**Montana has 
an area of about 
90,000,000 acres; 
of that 90,000,- 
000 acres 35,- 
000,000 are 
mountains, 35,- 
000,000 acres of 
land are dedicat- 
ed to special in- 
dustries—in 
those mountains 
you will find gold,silver,copper, lead, and 
on the flanks of the mountains iron and 
coal; but the mountain region has some- 

thing more of value, as you will see 
before I am through. The mountain 
region is the timber region of the coun- 
try. The regions below are in part 
agricultural and in part pasturage; of 
the remaining portion, leaving out the 
-mountain area, about 35,000,000 acres 
of land can be redeemed by irrigation. Now it must 
be understood that if 35,000,000 of acres of land are 
redeemed by irrigation in this country, it means that 
no drop of water—and that is the life-blood of agri- 
culture—that no drop of water falling within the area 
of the state shall flow beyond the boundary lines of 
the State; it means that all the water falling within 
the State will be utilized upon its agriculture. That 
statement is made by a careful estimate of the water 
in your streams, and upon the further computation 
that it will take one acre of water to irrigate one acre 
of land. If all the waters flowing in the streams of 
Montana be used, not all the water flowing during 
the season of irrigation, but all the water used in 
irrigation, it will irrigate about 35,000,000 acres; but 
in order to utilize all of this water, and to redeem al] 
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of this land, it becomes necessary to store the waters 
which are usually run to waste. That is, the season 
of irrigation in Montana will vary from six weeks to 
nine weeks, in some few cases a little longer than 
that, but in the main we may say the time of irriga- 
tion will be about two months. With that understand- 
ing ten months of the flow runs to waste, and in order 
that the 35,000,006 acres of land may be redeemed 
for agricultural purposes within this State it is neces- 
sary to use all that water now running to waste. 
There then remains say 20,000,000 acres of land 
which can not be used for agriculture and which yet 
are not mountainous and not covered by timber, but 
which have more or less value for pasturage purposes, 
and, gentlemen, that isa magnificent heritage—90,- 
000,000 acres of land, 35,000,000 acres of forest and 
of mountains filled with ores, 35,000,000 acres of land 
as rich as any that lies under the sun shall be made 
fertile, shall be made to yield in vast abundance by 
the utilization of these waters. It is no misfortune 
as at first it may appear. It is no misfortune to the peo- 
ple that their land is arid—the 35,000,000 acres of land 
that you have, when redeemed by irrigation, will be 
to you much more valuable than if that water was 
distributed evenly over the country, so that there 
was sufficient rainfall and irrigation was unnecessary. 
The propositiou, perhaps, seems somewhat quixotic, 
_and yet there is a long line of history to prove what 
I have said.” 
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BALLAD O’ PIZEN SNAKE. 





Ginger an’ me an’ Monte Jake 
Put up er job on Pizen Snake. 


Hated ter bilk this Injun buck— 
Hed ter do it ter change our luck! 


We wuz stoppin’ et old Fort Pierre— 
Suckers wuz scurse an’ livin’ dear! 


Credit wuz gone an’ what ter do, 
Nary er one ov us critters knew. 


Bullwhackers acted kinder shy; 
All o’ the boys wuz gettin’ fly. 


Wouldn’t give us er bit or play, 
Wouldn't buck us ernother day! 


Ginger wuz cappin’, but wa’n’t to blame, 
No one would tackle our leetle game! 


Jake an’ Ginger an’ me wuz broke— 

Barkeeper had our guns in soak! 

Whiskey wuz wu’th two bits er drink— 

Hed to rustle to raise some chink! 

Finerly roped this Pizen Snake, 

Played him low fer er leetle stake. 

Said ’at he’d like to hev “heap fun,”’ 

Tried ter humor ther son ov er gun. 

Took in his blankets an’ other truck, 

Also the spurs ov this Injun duck. 

Blew in his squaw an’ two papoose— 

(But fer ther kids we had no use), 

Blew in his pony, saddle and all— 

Kep’ us ergoin’ all that fall! 

Blew in his tepee on the “trey,” 

Finerly blew out his brains one day. 
SAM T. CLOVER. 
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AN ALPHABETICAL ROMANCE, 





A pretty maiden with eyes so blue, 
A gallant lover, who took his cue 
From her downcast face and, as his due, 
Sipped from her lips, his lamb, his ewe, 
Of honey-sweet kisses not a few. 
Round her taper waist his bold arms grew, 
While her fair face rivalled the rose’s hue. 
Now she was a Christian, he was a Jew, 
And how it happened they never knew. 
His name was Isaac, and hers was Lu. 
Well, dogs may bark and cats may mew, 
But the old, old story is always new; 
For the very baby lisps, “I ove oo!” 
And the pulpit makes sheep’s eyes at the pew. 
So Isaac, minding each “‘p”’ and “‘q,” 
Assured her the change she should not rue, 
And never did lover more bravely sue 
For permission to make one out of two. 
The parson was paid with an I. O. U., 
And the lovers, wedded, fade from our view. 

ENVOY. 
Let the wide world wag; who'd win must woo, 
And love is the same, I think—don’t you?— 
From Yang-tse-Kiang to Kalamazoo. 

W.E. P. FRENCH. 





FAR FROM HOME. 


BY MARION D. EGBERT. 


The other day two young fellows, neither of them 
twenty years of age, stood together near the delivery 
window of the postoffice in Walla Walla. They were 
nice looking, and, besides being without overcoats, 
wore overalls and coarse, heavy shoes, and no doubt 
but that morning obtained a breathing spell, and had 
come down from the great wheat fields that border 
our fair mountains in the hope of hearing from home. 
Their hands were tanned and calloused, yet shapely, 
and the grime upon their otherwise fair faces gave 
unmistakably signs that they were of those who fol- 
low the noisy threshers as they go up and down our 
bright valley. They were hard-working country lads, 
evidently strangers, and the air of reserve and timidity 
about them showed that somewhere on the green 
earth they had been the subjects of the ministration 
of loving hearts and hands. 

Directly, one advanced to the window, and hesitat- 
ingly said: ‘‘If you please, is there a letter for John 
or William Barton?” Presently—it must have seemed 
an age to them, so great was their expectancy, so 
fearful of disappointment—a thick, white letter was 
passed to them. The older of the two took it, and, 
hand on arm, both gazing most intently and wistfully 
at the superscription, they passed slowly from the 
building, and then sat down in a doorway close at 
hand. And when the seal was broken, and the letter 
brought to view, the elder said, cheerily, ‘‘Why, it’s 
from mother, Billy.” ‘*Thank God,” said the other, 
reverently. The fond missive was gently opened, 
and it began, ‘*To my dear boys in a distant land.” 
Just then a soft breeze dropped down from the bend- 
ing poplars, and blew open an inner sheet, when a 
pansy, sweet, though faded, fell from the letter to the 
ground. Quick as a flash, the younger caught it up, 
and placed it in the palm of his now nervous hand. 
The moisture that had been clouding his eyes now 
turned to hot and blinding tears. Then bowing his 
head, he silently kissed memory’s bright messenger 
again and again, and while looking earnestly upon 
the floweret, the boy’s mind, “‘swift as the wings of 
the morning light,” had swept over the high moun- 
tains, the wild prairies, the sterile plain, the broad 
rivers and bright valleys, till it rested at last at the 
old home beside the winding Susquehanna. He sees 
the pansy bed, now glorious in wealth of bloom, and 
by it the wild thyme and sweet majoram, fair lillies, 
marigolds and golden rod, near by the spring, with 
its borders of blue forget-me-nots and white lilies of 
the valley. The fragrant woodbine is on the porch as 
of old, and the rose bush, with its flowers still in 
bloom by the garder path, but immeasurably dearer 
and sweeter than all in the enraptured vision, is the 
dear, gray haired, blue eyed mother, who has written 
them so lovingly from the far-away home. The boy- 
ish heart could bear it no more, for he turns his sad 
face, now streaming with tears—the overflow of the 
agonized soul—to the wall, and cried as though his 
very heart would break. The lad was ‘‘mother’s 
boy,” and had never been from home before. He 
felt the fact in all of its awful realization. He was 
among strangers; in a land that nowhere presented a 
familiar scene; nowhere a familiar voice was heard. 
No wonder that the young and wearied soul, with all 
its yearning for the old loving face and faces, should 
be convulsed with supremest agony. ‘The boys both, 
in their intensity of feeling, seemed to be in a world 
of their own, and utterly oblivious of the curious 
glances of the busy crowd that constantly swept by 
them. Kindly, gently and affectionately, the elder 
boy placed his sunburned hand upon his brother’s 
shoulder, and soothingly whispers, ‘‘Never mind it, 
Billy, we’ll be all right before long, for when the har- 
vest is ended, we’ll have plenty to take us back home 
and to mother again, where we’ll stay, won’t we 
Billy?” ‘‘But no, brother, I can not wait. I want to 
see my mother now.” And the soul of the poor lad 
went out again across the black ocean of despair, to 
the one of all the whole world who is at al] times the 
dearest, the tenderest and the most precious one to all 





human hearts, and the sorrowing child gently clasped 
his arms across his breast as though the spirit-form 
of the mother was with her boy once more. Who 
knows but what it was? 

Accursed be the human fate that forces the young 
life from its most sacred associations; accursed be the 
human greed that causes the heart strings to be sev- 
ered, that crushes the roof tree of the ancestors, that 
destroys the hearth stone and drives us, one and all, 
oft times fruitless quests o’er barren lands and 
boisterous seas to alien skies. There may be rewards 
in the unknown future for our human sacrifices, for 
the heart yearnings and distress endured like unto 
that of this poor lad in the land of the stranger. But 
the human heart can never bear a greater agony than 
that of a home-sick youth, or of those who yearn to 
see the mother face or hear the mother voice again. 

Presently, the tears were wiped away, and wildly 
throbbing heart quieted once more, and the letter 
begun again, and as the reading progressed the tears 
gave place to smiles and anon to happy laughter, as 
the delineation of home scenes and incidents justified, 
and when the end was come it closed just as all 
mothers’ letters close tosons in distant lands, ‘‘I send 
a mother’s loving kiss to each of you, and wish you 
home again.” ’Twas then the pansy was put between 
the all but sacred leavss again, and the letter softly 
folded up, and it was mother’s boy who placed it 
down deep within the inside pocket of his jacket. 
Then, arm in arm, these brothers, seemingly all the 
world to one another, and evidently feeling nearer 
and dearer than ever before, because of their isolation, 
walked up the street, talking cheerfully of that good 
day so soon to come, when ‘‘They’d go home to 
mother.” 


*+ 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN THE RAINFALL. 


Warren P. Upham, Assistant United States Geolog- 
ical Survey, who has given much attention to climatic 
conditions in the Dakotas, writes the following letter 
to the Jamestown Alert: The severe drought which 
has prevailed during the past summer, not only 
throughout North and South Dakota, but also west- 
ward to the Pacific Coast, causing the conflagrations 
in Seattle and Spokane Falls and the great forest 
fires of Western Montana, Idaho, and British Col- 
umbia, doubtless marks a minimum point in fhe 
average annual rainfall, such as eighteen years ago 
made possible the great fire in Chicago and the ex- 
tensive forest fires in Wisconsin, in which hundreds 
of people lost their lives. Between these periods of 
excessive drought were the years of plentiful rain, 
giving abundant wheat harvests wherever settlements 
had been made on the Dakota prairies, which there- 
fore received during those years a great tide of im- 
migration. But during the past few years a deficiency 
of rainfall has caused generally a diminution of the 
farmer’s harvests, and consequent depression of every 
business enterprise, until in the present dry year 
many are discouraged and on the point of returning 
East or going forward to the still further West. 

This distrust of the farming prospects of North and 
South Dakota rests largely on a belief which many 
entertain that the dry seasons are to continue; and a 
spirit of confidence and better perseverance would 
take its place, if only the experience of the earliest 
settlers of this region should be consulted. A dozen 
years ago the sloughs were generally dry as they are 
to-day; since then, between 1880 and 1885, they were 
filled with water by the plentiful snows and rains 
and bountiful harvests rewarded the farmer’s toil. 
Following out this experience for what it promises 
for the future, we see the present dry seasons and de- 
pression of business succeeded within the coming few 
years, probably even next year, by increasing rain- 
fall, which is sure to bring again the lakelets filling 
the lake beds that are now dry, and with the rains 
such harvests as made the land rejoice a few years 
ago and built up the many villages and towns that 
dot these prairies. ‘It is always darkest just before 
dawn.” Therefore let not those who have been 
pioneers for the settlement of this fertile area leave it 
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in this year of its minimum 
rainfall; for there is very sure- 
ly to come in their rotation 
years of plentiful rain and as 
large harvests as a few years 
ago. 

All the lakes of North and 
South Dakota have fluctuated 
many times from stages of low 
level to stages of high level, 
dependent on the variations 
in the average yearly snow- 
fall and rainfall. Remark- 
able shore lines of such high 
stages of water are seen about 
Devil’s Lake, Stump Lake, 
Spiritwood Lake, and indeed 
every lake of considerable size 
in the region. The length of 
time since the first settlement 
for farming in North and 
South Dakota has, however 
been insufficient for recording 
several alternations of their 
low and high stages. But we 
have only to go half way east 
toward the Atlantic to find a 
reliable record of the general 
climatic law which prevails 
throughout the Northwest and 
with more or less uniformity 
all the way east to New Eng- 
land. This ‘is afforded by the 
variations in the heights of the 
great lakes tributary to the St. 
Lawrence. 

The great Laurentian lakes 
attained their highest stage, 
within our knowledge, since 
the advent of white men, in 
1838; but they were nearly as 
high in 1814-15 and 1788. 
Since 1838 they have reached 
maximum stages in 1847, 58, 
"70, and ’°82. These lag two 
or three years behind the times 
of maximum rainfall, which 
were in 1836, 1855 and 1880. 

The lowest known stage of 
these lakes was in the winter 
of 1819-20, when Lake Erie was six feet lower than 
in 1838. In 1796 it was five feet lower than in 1838. 
Other years of minimam, mostly somewhat less re- 
markable, were 1841, ’53, ’65, and ’75. 

Inspecting these records, it will be seen that a 
succession of unusually dry years, lowering the laxe 
levels, have alternated with series of wet years by 
which the lakes have been raised to maximum stages, 
in cycles of ten or twelve years from one maximum, 
through at least five such cycles, occupying the past 
fifty years. No better assurance could be asked that 
the present years of drought will be soon followed by 
their opposite. In just the same direction is the 
testimony of the white trappers and voyagers and of 
the Indians, who well remember several such rota- 
tions from plentiful to deficient rainfall and back 
again to abundant snow and rain, with all the lakes, 
sloughs and rivers filled, within the same period of 
half a century past. If the cycle of ten or twelve 
years repeats itself again, it is now at its turning 
point, and those who remain will share the renewed 
prosperity that it promises. 


* 


LIFE IN BUTTE. 





When you see Butte you see what you have never 
seen before and never can see again. You may not like 
Butte, you may think you wouldn’t care to live there, 
you may object to its manners or its morals, but you 
will certainly admit that it is the most remarkable 
place ‘‘on the footstool.” Fancy a lot of frame houses, 
mostly one-storied, enough of them to accommodate 
25,000 people, squatted on the side of the mountains, 








IN A MENNONITE CHURCH. 


miles of board walk stretching up and down two or 
three dozen streets; fancy a great throng of human 
beings plunging along every thoroughfare at all hours 
of the day and night, for, apparently, only a small por- 
tion of the people of Butte waste time in sleep; fancy 
men in plug hats and fluted shirts, men in blue 
blouses and panamas, men in black slouched hats 
and trousers that time has forgotten to recall, men in 
other things, the names of which I don’t know and 
never saw except in Butte; fancy Americans, fancy 
Germans, fancy Swedes, fancy negroes, fancy Indians, 
fancy Chinamen, fancy Castle Garden, fancy the 
Bowery, fancy Shanty Town, fancy Beacon Street, 
fancy a Methodist camp ground. Jumble them all 
together and you will have something that is ina 
measure suggestive of Butte. 

Butte has a delightful society, capable of satisfying 
everybody’s taste. If you prefer refined and cul- 
tivated people, college-bred and broadened by travel, 
they are there and happy to know you. If you like 
plain, common, everyday folks, whose hearts are 
better than their manners, they are numerous, apt to 
be rich and sure to be friendly. If you enjoy gam- 
blers and thieves, -prize fighters and sporting men 
generally, they are as available as ticks in a pine 
forest. There are people who say that Butte is the 
wickedest place in the world. Idoubt it, I doubt if 
anything happens in Butte that doesn’t happen con- 
temporaneously in Boston. The only difference is 
that they are more candid in Butte than in Boston. 
The gambling houses of Butte have their doors wide 
open, without even so much as a wicker screen to 
shield their careless players. Over their doors is a 








sign-board, with the words conspicuously lettered, 
“Licensed Gambling Saloon,” which means that they 
are sure of being let alone in the orderly conduct of 
their swindles without paying blackmail money at 
police headquarters. Enter such a place and you see 
everybody. Mr. Jones, lawyer; Mr. Smith, banker; 
Mr. Brown, miner, a street fakir ‘‘dropping”’ on black 
and white the proceeds of his night’s wrestle with the 
community’s pains and aches on the street corner 
beyond; two or three women likely to be French or 
African; a heathen or so, silent, patient, but usually 
lucky, all huddled in a lump watching the raechanical 
movements of the long-bearded, elderly chap as he 
slides this card that way, and that this There are 
no ‘“‘side doors,” no alley entrances in Butte. The 
sun is permitted to shine through clear glass win- 
dows upon the unjust as well as the just. A mining 
camp (and when one sees Butte he sees the greatest 
mining camp on earth) is a place where everybody 
makes money fast, where prices are high, profits 
large and gold in plentiful circulation. Naturally 
enough the loose and the vicious are attracted to such 
aplace. But, while they make themselves more con- 
spicuous here than in sedater and slower towns, they 
hold the same outcast relation to life that they hold . 
the world over. They are the same, poor, miserable, 
flashy wretches. They are under the same social ban, 
the same police restraints, and they come to the same 
lamentable ends. 

It is said in a circular recently issued to attract per- 
manent immigration to Butte: ‘‘We have seven 
churches, the pride and glery of our people.” This 
is all true, The people of Butte are proud of every- 
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thing they possess. They are proud of their mines, 
of their stores (they have a store in Butte almost as 
big as Macy’s) of their clubs, of their beer halls, and 
why not of their churches? Not only those who go to 
the churches, but thousands who never saw the inside 
of them nor heard a TeDeum in their lives, are proud. 
Butte is a liberal community, and it is a matter of 
profound satisfaction to the entire town that its out- 
fit of churches is equal to the demand. And do not 
fear, Butte will raise the money for another church 
in ten minutes if it appears to be needed. She will 
raise it anyhow, needed or not, so soon as Helena 
starts to build a new one. Butte would never assent 
to be outstripped by Helena in churches or anything 
else, and she will have her steeples sweeping as high 
a cloud as ever Helena dares aspire to. 

Sunday, however, is not a very quiet day in Butte. 
It is the miner’s play to-day. They hunt, fish and go 
to picnics. The bands parade on Sundays. The 
saloons esteem it their best and busiest opportunity. 
The “‘hurdy-gurdies” are open, and dances run on in- 
cessantly. All the stores do business, all the mills 
and smelters run. Many people work harder on 
Sundays than on any other day. The chief evil of 
this Northwestern country is the tendency of every- 
body to work himself to death. You must keep going 
as the crowd goes. Yon can’t lag behind while 
those around you, competing with you, are hurling 
themselves forward. Everybody acknowledges that 
this is a foolish mistake. Everybody would infinitely 
prefer not to make it. But nobody feels able to 
check the current. It moves and you must go along 
too, or find yourself left. Butte is 5,878 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the air is all oxygen. It 
keeps one’s heart thumping away at a great rate. 
One does as much living in ten years in Butte as he 
can do in twenty in the East.—L. E. Quigg in N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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FUTURE OF THE DAKOTAS. 


What may be looked for in the two Dakotas 
in the way of progress is well illustrated in the 
growth of the great state of Iowa, which, with- 
out great manufacturing or commercial centers to 
attract population, advanced from the twenty-seventh 
State in population in 1850 to the tenth in 1880. 
Iowa is essentially an agricultural State. It has no 
great cities. The enterprise of Chicago prevented the 
growth of a city on the Mississippi. The condition of 
the two Dakotas are similar. Both will be great 
agricultural States and their capacities for production 
are enormous. It is not likely that any great cities 
will grow up within their limits. There will be many 
centers of trade, but large commercial or manufactur- 
ing cities are not likely to grow in the face of such 
rivalry as that of the Twin Cities, Duluth and the 
coast cities of Washington and Oregon. The popula- 
tion will be largely made up of those more or less 
directly interested in farming, and no State can boast 
of a more intelligent, thrifty and progressive popula- 
tion than that which has carried the Territory into 
Statehood, and which is numerous and positive 
enough to give character to the future States—North- 
western Agriculturist. 


* 


HOW HE SOLD THE MINES. 





Probably Mr. Tower’s most successful enterprise 
was the development of the great Vermillion iron 
district in Minnesota, undertaken when he was 


seventy-two years of age. These ore bodies, to which 
his attention was first called in 1875, and to which 
he sent several investigating expeditions, that re- 
ported favorably, lay in St. Louis County, Minnesota, 
ninety miles northeast of Duluth. This country 
presented almost insurmountable obstacles, but the 
indomitable courage of Mr. Tower did not yield in 
the least. The opening and working of iron mines 
80 far from the border of civilization implied a for- 
midable expenditure; a railroad 100 miles long mustt 
be built and equipped, and docks and harbors mus 
be built. Experienced business men drew back from 





the enterprise, but Mr. Tower single handed deter- 
mined to carry it through. He built the railroad, 
erected docks and all the buildings necessary, and in 
addition had so far developed the mines that when 
the railroad was completed their product was ready 
for shipment. The first shipment was made to 
Cleveland, in August, 1884. A town called Tower 
sprang up at the mines, which to-day employ from 
1,500 to 1,800 men, and another at the railroad ter- 
minus orn Lake Superior. The shipment of ore from 
Tower in 1884, the first year, was 68,000 tons, and in 
1887 had increased to 400,000 tons. This enterprise 
to-day gives support to 5,000 people, and is growing 
steadily. This industry, planted by the hand of a 
single man in a remote and difficult country, will be 
a grand monument to Mr. Tower’s memory. It 
placed Minnesota hitherto unknown as a mineral 
producing district, in the space of four years, among 
the foremost iron markets of the United States. A 
syndicate was formed in 1887 which purchased the 
entire property for $6,000,000. Mr. Tower retaining, 
however, a large interest. 





THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


Nothing so vividly shows the remarkable possibili- 
ties of the Northwest as a little table giving the 
population of North and South Dakota, Washington, 
Montana, Oregon and Pennsylvania. The figures 


are as follows: 
Area in 


Sq. Miles. 


75,000 
79,500 


69, 
143,776 
95,274 
45,086 
The smallest new State, Washington, is half again 
as large as Pennsylvania, while the largest, Montana, 
is more than three times as large. The total es- 
timated population of all the new States is a little 
over 1,000,000 which is probably not more than twenty 
per cent. of the population of the Keystone State, to 
be shown by the present census. Compared to Penn- 
sylvania the whole territory of the Northwest is com- 

paratively empty.—Oregonian. 


* 
* 


AUTUMN DREAMS. 


Estimated 
Population. 





When the maple turns to crimson, 
And the sassafras to gold; 

When the gentian’s in the meadow 
And the aster on the wold; 

When the moon is lapped in vapor, 
And the night is frosty cold; 


When the chestnut burrs are opened, 
And the acorns drop like hail, 

And the drowsy air is startled 
With the thumping of the flail— 

With the drumming of the partridge, 
And the whistle of the quail; 


Through the rustling woods I wander, 
Through the jewels of the year, 

From the yellow uplands calling, 
Seeking her who still is dear: 

She is near me in the autumn, 
She, the beautiful, is near. 

Through the smoke of burning summer, 
When the weary wings are still, 

I can see her in the valley, 
I can hear her on the hill, 

In the splendor of the woodlands, 
In the whisper of the rill. 


For the shores of earth and heaven 
Meet, and mingle in the blue; 
She can wander down the glory 
To the places that she knew, 
Where the happy lovers wandered 
In the days when life was true. 


So I think when days are sweetest, 
And the world is wholly fair, 

She may sometimes steal upon me, 
Through the dimness of the air, 

With the cross upon her bosom, 
And the amaranth in her hair. 


Once to her, ah! to meet her, 
And to hold her gently fast. 

Till I bless her, till she bless me— 
That were happiness at last, 

That were bliss beyond our meetings 
In the autumn of the past, 





TALMAGE IN THE NATIONAL PARK. ~ ~~ 

Rev. T. De Witt Talmage in N. Y. Observer: The 
most wonderful part of this American continent is 
the Yellowstone Park. My visit there last month 
made upon me an impression that will last forever. 
After all poetry has exhausted itself and all the Mo- 
rans and Bierstadts, and the other enchanting artists, 
have completed their canvass, there will be other 
revelations to make and other stories of its beauty 
and wrath, splendor and agony, to be recited. The 
Yellowstone Park is the geologists paradise. By 
cheapening of travel may it become the nation’s play- 
ground! In some portions of it there seems to be the 
anarchy of the elements. Fire and water, and the 
vapor born of that marriage, terrific. Geyser cones 
or hills of crystal that have been over five thousand 
years growing. In places the earth throbbing, sob- 
bing, groaning, quaking with aqueous paroxysm. At 
the expiration of every sixty-five minutes one of the 
geysers tossing its boiling water one hundred and 
eighty-five feet in the air and then descending into 
swinging rainbows. Caverns of pictured walls large 
enough for the sepulchre of the human race. Form- 
ations of stone in shape and color of calla lilly, of 
heliotrope, of rose, of cowslip, of sunflower and of 
gladiolus. Sulpher and arsenic, and oxide of iron, 
with their delicate pencils, turning the hills into a 
Luxemburg or a Vatican picture gallery. The so- 
called Thanatopsis geyser, exquisite as the Bryant 
poem it was named after, and the so-called Evange- 
line geyser, lovely as the Longfellow heroine it com- 
memorates. The so-called Pulpit Terrace, from its 
white elevation, preaching mightier sermons of God 
than human lips ever uttered. The so-called Be- 
thesda geyser, by the warmth of which invalids have 
already been cured, and the Angel of Health contin- 
ually stirring the waters. Enraged craters, with 
heat at five hundred degrees, only a little below the 
surface. 

Wide reaches of stone of intermingled colors, blue 
as the sky, green as the foliage, crimson as the dah- 
lia, white as the snow, spotted as the leopard, tawny 
as the lion, grizzly as the bear, in circles, in angles, 
in stars, coronets, in stalactites, in stalagmites. Here 
and there are petrified growths, or the dead trees 
and vegitation of other ages, kept through a process 
of natural embalmment. In some places waters as 
innocent and smiling as a child making a first at- 
tempt to walk from its mother’s lap, and not far off 
as foaming and frenzied and ufigovernable as a ma- 
niac in murderous struggle with his keepers. But 
after you have wandered along the geyserite enchant- 
ment for days and begin to feel that there can be 
nothing more of interest to see, you suddenly come 
upon the peroration of all majesty and grandeur, the 
Grand Canyon. It is here that it seems to me—and 
I speak it with reverence—Jehovah seems to have 
surpassed himself. It seems a great gulch let down 
into the eternities. Here, hung up and let down and 
spread abroad, are all the colors of land and sea and 
sky. Upholstering of the Lord God Almighty! Best 
work of the Architect of worlds. Sculpturing by the 
Infinite. Masonry by an omnipotent trowel. Yel- 
low! ‘You never saw yellow unless you saw it there. 
Red! You never saw red unless you saw it there. 
Violet! You never saw violet unless you saw it 
there. Triumphant banners of color. In a cathe- 
dral of basalt, sunrise and sunset married by the set- 
ting of rainbow ring. Gothic arches, Corinthian cap- 
itals and Egyptian basilicas, built before human 
architecture was born. Huge fortifications of gran- 
ite constructed before war forged its first cannon. 
Gibraltars and Sebastopols that can never be taken. 
Alhambras, where kings of strength and queens of 
beauty reigned long before the first earthly crown 
was empearled. Thrones on which no one but the 
King of heaven and earth ever sat. Fount of waters 
at which the lesser hills are baptised while the giant 
cliffs stand round as sponsors. For thousands of years 
before that scene was unveiled to human sight, the 
elements were busy, and the geysers were hewing 
away with their hot chisel; and glaciers were pound- 
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:ngj with their cold hammers, and hurricanes were 
cleaving with their lightning strokes, and hailstones 
giving the finishing touches, and after all these forces 
of nature had done their best, in our century the cur- 
tain dropped and the world had a new and divinely 
inspired revelation, the Old Testament written on 
papyrus, the New Testament written on parchment, 
‘and now this last Testament written on the rocks. 

Hanging over one of the cliffs I looked off until I 
could not get my breath, then retreating toa less ex- 
posed place I looked down again. Down there is a 
pillar of rock that in certain conditions of the atmos- 
phere looks like a pillar of blood. Yonder are fifty 
feet of emerald on a base of five hundred feet of 
opal. Wall of chalk resting on pedestals of beryl. 
Turrets of light tumbling on floors of darkness. The 
brown brightening into golden. Snow of crystal 
melting into fire of carbuncle. Flaming red-cooling 
into russet. Cold blue warming into Saffron. Dull 
gray kindling into solferino. Morning twilight flush- 
ing midnight shadows. Auroras crouching amid 
rocks. 

Yonder is an eagle’s nest in a shaft of basalt. 
Through an eyeglass we see among it the young 
eagles, but the stoutest arm of our group cannot hurl 
a stone near enough to disturb the feathered domes- 
ticity. Yonder are heights that would be chilled 
with horror but for the warm robe of forest foliage 
with which they are enwrapped. Altars of worship 
at which nations might kneel. Domes of chalcedony 
on temples of porphyry. See all this carnage of col- 
or up and down the cliffs; it must have been the bat- 
tle-field of the war of the elements. Here are all the 
colors of the wall of heaven, neither the sapphire, 
nor the chrysolite, nor the topaz, nor the jacinth, nor 
the amethyst, nor the jasper, nor the twelve gates of 
the twelve pearls, wanting. If spirits, bound from 
earth to heaven, could pass up by way of this canyon, 
the dash of heavenly beauty would not be so over- 
powering. It would only be from glory to glory. 

















GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE, NATIONAL PARK. 


Ascent through such earthly scenery, in which the 
crystal is so bright, and the red so flaming, would be 
fit preparation for the ‘‘sea of glass mingled with 
fire.” 

Standing there in the Grand Canyon of the Yellow- 
stone Park,.on the morning of August 9th, for the 
most part we held our peace, but after a while it 
flashed upon me with such power I could not help but 
say to my comrades: ‘‘Whata hall this would be for 
the last judgment!’ See that mighty cascade with 
the rainbows at the foot‘of it. Those waters con- 
gealed and transfixed with the agitations of that day, 
what a place they would make for the shining feet of 
the Judge of quick and dead. And those rainbows 
look now like the crowns to be cast at His feet. At 
the bottom of this great canyon;is a floor on which 
the nations of the earth might stand, and all up and 
down these galleries of rock the nations of heaven 
might sit. And what reverberation of archangels’ 
trumpet there would be through all these gorges and 
from all these caverns and over all these heights. 
Why should not the greatest of all the days the world 
shall ever see close amid the grandest scenry Omnip- 
otence ever built? 





~~. 
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YAKIMA WONDERLAND. 


A few weeks ago Mr. Josiah Wiley and family, of 
the Ahtanum Valley, made a trip into the Cascades 
directly west of this city, spending two weeks in 
what is doubtless the most wonderful section of these 
most wonderful mountains. 

Near the end of the south fork of the Tietan, one 
and a half miles below the glaciers, he discovered a 
waterfall 300 feet high and grand beyond description. 
Following down the stream he saw a succession of 
falls from twenty-five feet to 500 feet in height. 
Thence for eight miles the valley is nearly level, then 
came rapids and a succession of falls from ten *o 
twenty feet each, The mountain scenery in this 





locality is grand, and there is doubtless no finer 
stretch of river and mountain grandeur in the Cas- 
cades. 

From that locality Mr. Wiley crossed to the north 
of Klickitat. He here found a splendid range for 
cattle and sheep. Forest fires were raging in that 
locality. In some places the flames leaped to a height 
of 200 feet. The flames swept the mountain sides 
with the fury of a hurricane. From the North Klick- 
itat Mr. Wiley visited the middle fork of that river, 
which is the land of soda springs. Some of these 
were located in the center of the stream. One was of 
such force as to raise three feet up through the run- 
ning water of the stream. The volume of water from 
it was nearly three feet in diameter. There were 
seen in this section ten of these soda springs. The 
water is most excellent. On Goat Mountain, Mr. 
Wiley experienced a snow storm, August 18. He saw 
many Indians bringing huckleberries from the regions 
beyond. Below the fall on the South Klickitat, 
salmon were very plenty. There were but few fish 
in the upper Tietan. -Two of the party caught 150 
trout in three hours on the upper Klickitat. Small 
game.and deer were found plenty. 

The mountains of these regions, although so near 
to our city, are very little known. The day will come 
when they will be thronged with tourists and health- 
seekers the season through.—Yakima( Wash) Republic. 


2 
* 





Exchanging Courtesies. 

Actor (in country town)—‘‘I hope you won’t object 
to announcing in your paper that this will probably 
be the last chance to see me outside of the great cities, 
as I have received an offer from the Gotham Theater 
for next season at $500 a week.” 

Editor—‘‘I’ll print it with pleasure. And, by the 
way, please announce from the stage that now is the 
time to subscribe for the Pumpkinville Trumpet, as I 
have received an offer of $5,000 a week to ran the 
London Times.” ; 
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PRESTON GULCH. 


How Two City Girls Held Down a Claim. 


BY L. E. M. 8. 


[Continued from October Number.] 
VI. 

One pleasant day soon after Mrs. Pierson’s visit to 
Preston Gulch, our two girls set out by way of the 
prairie route on a visit to the enemy’s camp. When 
half way across the prairie they met a wagon full of 
folks, Mr. Sawyer and his family on their way to a 
distant neighbor’s to spend the day. ‘The girls 
remembering how they had been warned against the 
Piersons by Mr. Sawyer did not dare to mention that 
they were now on their way to visit them. So they 
felt a little embarrassment which was increased con- 
siderably as they stood there talking to the Sawyers, 
by the approach behind a fast-driven team, of a dark 
faced man in a slouch hat drawn down over his face. 
He drove past them without slackening his pace, but 
the girls noticed that he gave them a quick, surprised 
look and glanced darkly at Mr. Sawyer without a 
sign of recognition. Mr. Sawyer pulled at his mus- 
tache fiercely and turning to the girls said: 

“That’s one of them villains I was telling you 
about,” then added as he whipped up his horses, ‘‘ef 
he don’t get your land away from you it won’t be his 
fault!” 

When the girls continued on their way to Pierson’s, 
it was with minds full of doubt as to the advisability 
of allowing themselves to be entrapped by this great 
show of friendliness on the part of the enemy. How- 
ever, they finally concluded, after holding a council 
of war, that in their present lonely and unprotected 
state, the best policy was to respond to this friendli- 
ness and not show that they had any suspicion of 
their enemy’s intentions regarding their land. After 
leaving the prairie and descending some distance into 
a guich, they found a rapidly flowing creek between 
steep banks and no way of crossing except over an 
extremely narrow looking log that seemed fearfully 
high above the water. Neither girl would venture to 
cross on such a bridge as this, and while hesitating 
and looking around for some less terrifying way of 
getting over, they were startled to see the dark-faced 
man with the slouch hat, coming down the opposite 
bank. Stepping on the log as though it were the 
solid ground, he came over quickly and fearlessly and 
as he approached the girls he said: 

**]’ll help you over!” They shrank from him with 
ill-disguised fear, but when he pushed his hat up off 
his face and showed a pair of handsome frank eyes 
that were full of surprise at their fear of him, they 
felt ashamed of themselves and Nellie stepping 
towards him and blushing considerably said simply: 
‘If you please sir I’d like to be helped over.” 

A pleased look then came into his face, and telling 
her to take his hand and keep close behind him he 
carefully guided her across the log and helped her up 
the opposite bank. Then he returned for Minnie 
who not having been seized with so sudden a con- 
fidence in the ‘‘villain’” as had her impulsive sister, 
was in the meanwhile attempting to cross over by her- 
self. But she had become suddenly panic-stricken 
when only one-third the distance over, so when the 
villain” returned for her he was amused to find her 
down on her knees hugging the login a terrified man- 
ner and only too thankful to be helped over. After 
getting up the bank quite a distance they found them- 
selves in a cow yard which was in sight of a house. 
Mrs. Pierson, who had seen them coming before they 
got down to the creek and had thereupon sent her son 
to show them how to get across, now came to meet 
them expressing great pleasure at their visit. She 
led the way to the house and they followed. 

Nellie could not resist looking back to see whether 
the ‘‘villain” was still of their party and in doing this 
she encountered a gleam from his dark eyes that sent 
the blood tingling through her veins, she knew not 
why. He immediately dropped his eyes though, on 





‘LL HELP YOU OVER!” 


perceiving the blush that mantled her face. He had 
returned to his team in the unharnessing of which he 
had been interrupted when sent by his mother to the 
rescue of the girls. Nellie felt so vexed at herself 
for having looked around at the “‘villain;” but how 
did she know that he was looking at her and would 
therefore see the interest that she was beginning to 
take in him. They passed through a small kitchen 
into a large room that served for dining room, parlor 
and general living room. An old organ in this room 
attracted Nellie’s attention. Mrs. Pierson noticed the 
longing glances that Nellie directed towards the organ 
and asked her if she would not play or sing, and 
Nellie gladly complied. While she was in the midst 
of an impassioned love song, the ‘‘villain” quietly 
stole into the room and unperceived by Nellie, sat 
there listening in rapt attention, gazing at her the 
while. Nellie being started, sang one song after 
another and did not leave the organ until she had 
sang all she could remember without her music. 
When she started to get up the ‘‘villain” quietly left 
the room. The girls had not intended remaining to 
supper, but Mrs. Pierson would not hear of their 
going so they stayed. At the supper table, the dark- 
eyed ‘‘villain” sat opposite to Nellie and Mr. Pierson 
senior was also present. The latter asked them 
various questions about their land. He seemed 
anxious to find out whether they intended living there 
after ‘‘proving up” or whether they wanted to sell 
right away and leave the country. Up to the time of 
this questioning, Nellie and Minnie had forgotten en- 
tirely that this was the enemy’s camp, but now that 
they were reminded of it by these suspicious ques- 
tions, they remembered Mr. Sawyer’s warnings and 
answered guardedly. ‘They wondered why he should 
so foolishly raise their suspicions by so soon showing 
his hand. After this their conversation turned upon 
their neighbor Sawyer and before they had left the 
table the girls were convinced that the only villain in 
that part of the country was Mr. Sawyer himself. It 
seemed that he had cheated the Piersons out of any 
amount of land for which they, the Piersons were 
having a law-suit. The old man confessed to them that 
he needed for plough land just such land as they had on 
their claim, and he told them that he would be willing to 





pay them a good price for it after they proved up. He 
would have proved up on it himself, he said only that 
he had used up all his land right. How relieved the 
girls were now at understanding that these neighbors 
were bona fide friends and not ‘‘villains” in disguise 
as they had been led to believe. After supper there 
was more playing and singing in which latter per- 
formance the much maligned young man took active 
part. Then it was time to go home and the last men- 
tioned individual, upon whom developed the task of 
conveying them home in his spring wagon, found the 
use of his tongue during the drive and proved him- 
self a very bright and intelligent young man indeed. 


vil. 


After that memorable visit to the ‘‘enemy’s camp” 
there was much travelling betweet Preston Gulch and 
the two claims on either side of it. The young ‘‘vil- 
lain,” now spoken of by the girls as ‘‘Alfred,” seemed 
to find it necessary to make frequent trips across the 
prairie west of the little frame house, and it always 
happened that he came along just at those times 
that Nellie was working in her garden, and as she 
had suddenly become very systematic in her work, 
choosing the same hours every day, there was not 
much chance of their missing each other. Then he 
got to be a regular visitor at their house, coming 
there on some pretext or another most every day. 
Now it was prairie chickens that he wanted to get rid 
of, then it was some wood they had ordered, and 
sometimes his mother sent a pail of buttermilk or a 
message of some kind, and when he had no other ex- 
cuse he was “‘just dropping in’”’ because he ‘“‘happened 
to be in the neighborhood.” Now as he was always in 
the neighborhood, this last excuse did good service 
and soon became mutually understood without being 
uttered. 

VII. 


The girls had always been curious to attend a 
dance in the wilds, and Alfred had promised to take 
them to the first one he heard of. So one day just 
after the first snow storm of the season, he came to 
the house to tell them that there“would be a dance 
that evening. As it happened, Minnie was suffering 
with a severe headache and had no desire to go any- 
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where; so Nellie and Alfred were under the dire 
necessity of going by their two lone selves. 

What a ride that was! Twenty miles of snow-cov- 
ered prairie bounded by naught save the horizon. 
The fleecy sky overhead seemed but a reflection of the 
snowy plain beneath. Snow and sky, and sky and 
snow everywhere! Never was there a better opportun- 
ity for getting well acquainted. By the time they 
had reached the end of their journey, each had dis- 
covered new points of interest in the other’s character 
and the mutual admiration had increased ten fold. 
When they reached their destination, it was eight 
o’clock and the dance had begun. The family giving 
the dance had charge of the post-office which was also 
the typical country store, and they lived in a couple 
of rooms over the store. While our travellers were 
taking some refreshments, they could hear the loud 
stamping of boots audible through- the flooring of 
these rooms. Nellie thought it sounded like some 
cattle had been let loose in the store below and she 
hesitated about trusting herself to closer contact with 
such assertive shoe leather. Alfred, though, had im- 
bued her with great confidence in his protective pow- 
ers, SO accompanied by him she made her way down 
a steep flight of stairs on the outside 
of the house to the prairie below and 
through the snow around the corner 
of the house to the door of the store. 
Here, hitched to a line of posts were 
a number of horses and mules that 
were whinnying and braying at a 
great rate. Itseemed as though these 
animals were taking advantage of the 
presence of so many of their kind to 
hold a mass meeting. Perhaps they 
were expostulating about a state of 
affairs that kept them out of the fun 
that was going on inside. They may 
have been led to conjecture from the 
heavy tramping noise heard within, 
that some more favored of their kind 
had been allowed participation in the 
festivities. Alfred opened the door 
and the two entered the ball room. 
Nellie involuntarily shrank back; the 
scene grated on her so emphatically. 
There seemed to be only men present 
and some of them were smoking. 
There were men lounging against the 

counter and men sitting on barrels, 
and men dancing, and men leaning 
against the walls with their hands in 
their pockets; and all kept their hats on. Besides Nel- 
lie and Mrs. Bromley (the store keeper’s wife) there 
were only three other women present. Two of these 
women were pleasant looking country girls, stout and 
giggling; the third, at ypical rustler, Widow Brown, 
who lived on a homestead in that part of the country, 
was endowed with sufficient manliness, accompanied 
with the requisite muscle, to do her own herding and 
farming, and on occasions, her own swearing. These 
three representatives of the gentler sex were seated 
on a board either end of which rested on a keg of 
salt fish. ‘The board was already crowded so Nellie 
took possession of a keg of pickles which Mrs. 
Bromley pointed out to her. Many were the eyes 
that flashed upon Nellie when she entered the room, 
and Alfred Pierson, seeing this universal interest in 
his girl (as he secretly called her) glared at them all 
ferociously. He would have been glad of an excuse 
to fight them all single-handed. They, however, did 
not notice his glare for he was not the object of their 
interest. The room was dimly lighted by a lantern 
which occupied that end of the counter which attracted 
most of the loungers in the room. All evening a 
crowd was collected here throwing dice for candy and 
cigars. There was room for only one set of dancers 
atatime. The set now on the floor was composed 
entirely of men, half of whom had handkerchiefs tied 
to their arms to show that they were not gentlemen. 
The other half that were expectorating tobacco juice 
over the floor,had no way, as Nellie could perceive, of 


filling in the time until there should be a sufficient 
augmentation of the feminine element to form a com- 
plete set. The caller of figures was a strapping 
young man of a blase appearance whose nonchalance 
of manner was only equalled by his style of calling 
figures. He was very original, inventing, apparently 
on the spur of the moment, some new way of calling 
the figures for every set. This was his last night in 
the wilds. He was going back East the very next 
day. ‘‘Pig in the pen three rails high! pig fly out, 
hog flyin!” Nellie at this time being one of the pigs 
referred to and Alfred the agile hog accredited with 
the power of flying, did not appreciate the caller’s 
flowery (?) language. 

‘‘Meet your Daisy! Swing as yer go an’ double the 
dose!” was not so bad, and ‘‘All take a walk!’ was quite 
a respectable ending, considering that the antecedent 
pigs had been the subject of the caller’s eloquence. 
This genius of the wilds occupied himself quite inno- 
cently during the intervals, in sucking numerous sticks 
of barber-pole candy in which he invested quite heavily 
throughout the evening, and shared with one of the 
buxom girls. Every time this young woman passed 








showing that they were gentlemen. These men were 


him in the dance there was an interchange of jokes. 








that was bowing before her and the baby and the 
vinegar barrel against which she was leaning. He 
was of a different species apparently from the other 
men in the room. He looked as though he might 
have been just shot out of a band box all the way 
from Chicago or some other equally wonderful city. 
He had only just appeared upon the scene in com- 
pany with a young man resembling him somewhat in 
make-up. He wore a standing collar of white linen 
and store clothes, and had a courtly air and nicely 
brushed hair, which latter was exposed to view owing 
to the unaccountable absence from his head of any 
kind of head-gear. Nellie danced with him several 
times during the evening and was relieved from ap- 
prehensions of being suddenly grabbed by the waist 
and unceremoniously whirled around, which was the 
style adopted by all but Alfred and the stranger. Mr. 
Pierson being her vis-a-vis on these several occasions, 
she was also relieved of other fears, such as contact with 
flying boots that performed most of the steps a few feet 
above the floor in mid-air. Alfred seemed to have been 
seized with a prejudice against the nice young man, 
for he scowled whenever meeting him in the dance. 

Soon after her arrival upon this lively scene, Nellie 
had been vexed that she had been in- 
duced to attend such a dance as this, but 
there she was and she could not see her 
way out of it, unless it was the door. 
So she tried to make the best of matters, 
bringing to mind that while in Rome one 
must follow in the footsteps of the na- 
tives. But finally she could no longer 
endure the tobacco smoke and close at- 
mosphere which were making her feel 
faint and sick, and she expressed a de- 
sire to go home, which motion was 
eagerly seconded by Alfred. He, poor 
fellow, was becoming wonderfully jeal- 
ous of the cityfied looking young man 
and had assumed quite the old villainous 
aspect, Nellie thought, as she observed 
him glaring at the stranger. 

During the first part of the ride home 
Alfred was rather quiet; he felt ag- 
grieved that Nellie had favored a ‘‘stuck- 
up” stranger with several dances. She 
did not improve matters either by re- 
marking after along silence, that the 
stranger was a beautiful dancer and that 
she had enjoyed dancing with him ‘‘so 
much.” Nellie afterwards learned that 
this young man belonged to ‘‘one of the 
old families” of that part of the country. 
His folks were settlers of some six years 
standing, occupying one of the oldest 
A sod mansions on the prairie. ‘‘Family 

will tell,” thought Nellie, accounting 
thus for his superiority to others in the 


‘““TWENTY MILES OF SNOW-COVERED PRAIRIE.” crowd. 


The music for the dancing was supplied by a fiddle 
in the hands of an energetic young man who played 
with much vigor if not grace. He kept time with his 
feet as did all in the room. One waggish fellow in a 
loud voice called for two cents worth of candy “‘to 
treat the crowd” then asked if some one in the crowd 
wouldn’t lend him two cents to pay for it. This 
young man must have had a reputation for being 
funny, he worked so hard all evening to keep up this 
reputation. Evidently his reputation as the funny 
man had been long established, for no matter what 
he said, even when he meant to be serious, there was 
a laugh ready for him. Obviously too, there were 
others present who had the reputation of appreciat- 
ing wit, and these two exerted themselves. 

Two-thirds of the men seemed to have come for 
nothing else but the excitement of eating candy, 
throwing dice and smoking and spitting in company; 
at any rate that is all they did. 

When the second set formed, Alfred had just 
stepped outside to attend to his team, and Nellie who 
was holding Mrs. Bromley’s baby se that lady could 
dance was startled by an apparition, it seemed to her, 





During this ride home Albert informed 
Nellie that he was going to leave the country soon. 
She turned so pale and looked so grieved at this news 
that he was emboldened to ask her if she cared, and 
she could only answer him by her lips quivering and 
her eyes filling with tears, which encouraged him so 
much that he told her of his love for her. Before 
they reached Preston Gulch matters were all settled. 
As he was going to a Western town to occupy a posi- 
tion which had to be filled by the beginning of the 
next month, he urged upon her the necessity of giv- 
ing up her claim and going with him. She finally 
consented to do this, ahd before Christmas, Nellie 
had married the dark-eyed ‘‘villain” and Minnie was 
left alone on the claim to try her luck at holding it 
down. 

Ix. 

Before Minnie had been alone on the claim six 
months, the time required for proving up on 4 pre- 
emption, she too met the fate of her numerous prede- 
cessors. A nephew of Mr. Pierson, on his way to 
California, stopped at his uncle’s for a short farewell 
visit. ‘This nephew plunged head over heels in love 
with Minnie and prolonged his visit just long enough 
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to capture her and carry her westward with him. 
Then Alfred who had not, done very well in the city, 
concluded to return to the wilds and take a homestead. 
The little frame house in Preston Gulch was, accord- 
ingly, enlarged and many necessary improvements 
made, and the happy couple were settled there before 
the end of that summer. The Piersons then came 
into possession of the plough land they had so long 
been “hankering after,” and Mr. Sawyer’s tale of the 
fated vlaim was considerably lengthened with an addi- 
tion of his own to the effect that the Piersons, not 
being able to get possession of the plough land in any 
other way, had to cheat the girls out of it by marry- 
ing them. 





*e- 


A LEGEND OF THE YANKTONNAIS. 


The following legend was told me by a half-breed 
scout over our camp fire at Muddy Creek, on the 
Sisseton Reservation, in Dakota: 

‘‘Many years ago, there were camped for their win- 
ter hunting a large band of Indians on the low 
wooded banks of the Cottonwood River, and day 
after day the smoke of a hundred tepee fires rose in 
their blue columns through the clear, cold air. 

‘‘Foremost among the young men was Sweet Corn, 
loved by all the tribe, kind to the old men and 





shall not have this meat,’ and he tore it from the 
horse, cut it into pieces and strewed it in the dirt, 
leaving the old man again in tears of rage and dis- 
appointment. Then when Sweet Corn came once 
more and saw again the trouble, a strange light came 
into his eyes, but he only said, ‘My brother has cut 
your meat, you have only to clean it,’ and he took 
another lariat and after they had bound the meat, 
they started home together. 

The camp was yet in the distance and the sink- 
ing sun cast long, yellow beams over the prairies, 
when Green Snake came up from behind and said to 
the old man, ‘You are bound to have that meat but 
I tell you that it shall never be smoked over your 
tepee fire.’ Then to Sweet Corn he said, ‘Why do 
you trouble about the old man’s meat, when I, your 
brother, say he shall not have it.’ And Sweet Corn 
the gentle, tried to reason with him but he could not 
and his face became sad as from a great pain and the 
terrible light again flickered in hiseyes. And clutch- 
ing more tightly his bow, he looked up and said, 
‘Oh, my brother! you have made my heart black as 
the night. Is there no one of the many that hate 
you in the tribe to kill you? Is it so that the blood of 
my brother must be on my hands,’ and like lightning 
three arrows flew from his bow. And the life of 
Green Snake went out. Going swiftly to camp, Sweet 


“THREE ARROWS FLEW FROM HIS BOW AND THE LIFE OF GREEN SNAKE WENT OUT.” 


women, and an aid and comfort to all who were in 
trouble. But Sweet Corn had a brother, Green Snake; 
cruel, crafty and malicious; too lazy to work or kill 
his own game, and detested by old and young. Vast 
herds of buffalo roamed over the prairie on which 
lay the remains of the winter’s snow in streaks and 
patches, and one day Sweet Corn went out to hunt 
and behind him, his face seamed and wrinkled with 
age and gray locks floating in the wind, followed an 
old man with a pack-horse. They had ridden for 
some time in silence when a herd was seen in the dis- 
tance. With a sign of parting, Sweet Corn rode 
swiftly away, but soon came up with a huge bull’s 
carcass which he gave to the old man, telling him to 
take it back to his children, and then he left him to 
his task of cutting up his meat with knives of shell 
and bone. Hardly had the old man begun his work 
when Green Snake, the wily, came up through the 
tall grass and said: ‘Old man, who gave you this 
meat?’ and he answered, ‘Your brother, Sweet Corn, 
whom we love;’ then the young man said ‘We will cut 
it up together.’ So Green Snake took the best of the 
meat and the hide and left the old man in tears, and 
when Sweet Corn came again and saw what his 
brother had done, he comforted the old man, saying, 
‘Here is another buffalo, I will give you half;’ and 
after helping the old man to bind it to the horse with 
a lariat of raw-hide, he left again, but scarce had he 
gone when Green Snake came up and said with an 
angry scowl, ‘So! you were not satisfied before; you 





Corn stood before his four wives and said: ‘Make 
me moccasins quickly,’ and he left them and went to 
the woods, gashing his flesh and smearing the fearful 
wounds with mud, mourning the death of Green 
Snake, and when the moccasins were made he dis- 
appeared silently in the night, and the tribe mourned 
for him, and his wives cut off their hair and sang his 
death song morning and evening. But Sweet Corn 
traveled far away from the hunting grounds of his 
fathers. All through the long summer he journeyed, 
always eastward toward the sun, over burning plains 
and through the enemy’s camp by night. He traveled 
till the gay moccasins, the last gift of his faithful 
Squaws, were worn to shreds and the nights were cold 
and frosty and brown leaves were blown hither and 
thither by the dreary winds. Poor Sweet Corn! One 
day he sank down starved and exhausted on a hill to 
die; but seeing a higher hill beyond, he said: “There 
will I die.’ So he crept slowly on to the top and 
covering himself with his blanket sank again to the 
earth, but was soon aroused by a sound like thunder 
and looking down the other side of the hill, saw 
gleams of fire and smoke and white men in red 
jackets. These were the white spirits he had heard 
of, who breathed fire and smoke. Fainting with ter- 
ror, the next thing he knew he was taken captive in 
the strange country of the white spirits, and slowly 
recovering from his terrible journey, Sweet Corn 
learned the white man’s tongue and after many 
moons had passed he guided a band of white men 








back to the home of his tribe, in Minnesota, where 
no white man ever came before. 
Wm. S. Horton. 
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THE CITY OF MISSOULA. 





The growth of Missoula is remarkable. A city of 
about 7,000 souls, located on the banks of the Mis- 
soula River, on a broad, level plain, with wide streets, 
plenty of trees, many handsome buildings and busy, 
bustling people, it is a striking illustration of the 
thrift and enterprise of the great Northwest. Here, 
where a few years ago a brick building was hard to 
find, are now standing blocks of elegant and costly 
brick and stone structures which would be creditable 
to a city many times larger. Every one who lives in 
Missoula boasts with pride of the prosperity of the 
place, its attractive location and its bright future. 

The first thing that attracts the observant visitor as 
he enters the town, is the extensive properties of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad company, its hospital, 
round-house, machine shops and immense yard. 
About a fourth of a mile from the depot is the busi- 
ness portion of the city, which is reached after a 
drive through well kept thoroughfares. The busi- 
ness blocks are costly and substantial and on nearly 
every corner new buildings are in course of construc- 
tion, and some of them are beauties; particularly is this 
true of the Western National and Higgins’ Western 
bank buildings, which are imposing structures. The 
Higgins bank isa granite building, three stories high, 
with a stairway entrance and large, highly-polished 
pillars at the entrance of the portico. The Florence 
Hotel is a large, three story structure which is the 
pride of Missoula. Orchards are plentiful here and 
various kinds of fruit are raised in abundance. The 
city is lighted by electricity and a street railway line 
is rapidly nearing completion. Missoula is far ahead 
of any town of equal size in the West. It supports 
three newspapers, which is the best evidence of the 
character of its people that can be advanced. Itisin 
the center of an immense farming and timber region 
and is the supply point for these industries as well as 
the mining industry, which in Missoula county is in 
its infancy, but has already developed rich quartz 
properties. It is also destined to be a railroad center 
and even now several completed railway projects 
have their eye on Missoula as an objective point. 

Missoula has had a long season of prosperity which 
seems to have just begun. Money is plentiful here, 
property is high and everybody is happy and con- 
tented andglad they live in Missoula, because they 
pelieve it to be the prettiest and best town in Mon. 
tana. Her people are cultured, they dress well and 
seem to enjoy life and take pleasure in extending 
their hospitalities to visitors. Missoula is a city 
whose possibilities are unlimited and it will not be 
long before 15,000 population will be placed to its 
credit.—Correspondence Helena Independent. 


NORTH DAKOTA FOR SHEEP. 


North Dakota is soon to become one of the princi- 
pal sheep raising States of the Union. The hilly or 
rolling lands of the central and western portions of 
the State are peculiarly adapted to this industry. 
The last territorial assessment roll shows that there 
were 43,644 head of sheep in North Dakota. This 
number has been doubled in the past few months. 
It is estimated that about 30,000 head have been 
brought into the counties along the Northern Pacific 
including and west of Stutsman county since the 
first of July last. Besides being well adapted to 
sheep raising, the western half of the State has the 
additional advantage of immense fields of lignite 
coal, and it is safe to offer the prediction, in stronger 
terms than mere prophecy, that within the next half 
a dozen years numerous small carding factories will 
be established at such centers as Minot, Dickinson, 
Mandan and Bismarck, and later on the hum of spin- 
dies and rattle of looms will be heard in the land of 
pure ozone and big Republican majorities.—Devil’s 
Lake Inter Ocean. 
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R HONIED ROMANCE. 


BY MAUDE MEREDITH. 


‘*Well, Doctor, I suppose I must submit, but don’t 
draw the lines too tight.” 

“Um, Isee. Got any relatives living on farms up 
in Minnesota or Wisconsin?” 

**No, not one,” the invalid answered, turning his 
head restlessly in the great lounging chair. 

Doctor Hamilton twirled his eye glasses meditat- 
ively. ‘‘Any friends living on farms anywhere?” he 
asked presently. 

“No,” young Hastings answered slowly. ‘‘I—that 
is my mother is married a second time, and still lives 
on the old homestead, but the new relative-in-law 
and I don’t love each other and therefore I wouldn’t 
go there.” 

“Well,” the doctor begun thoughtfully, ‘‘you must 
have absolute rest of the mental faculties for about 
three months, you must have fresh air, and a plain, 
generous diet. All this you might get by boarding at 
some farm-house, but with your restless, active dis- 
position this would be impossible. You must have 
some physical occupation that is an interest to you as 
well as a means of exercise. What do you like to do?”’ 

‘*Win such a case as the Beckwith,” Hastings 
cried springing forward in his chair, a bright spot 
flushing his hollow cheeks. 7 

“Ah, yes, yes,” Dr. Hamilton answered sooth- 
ingly, laying his hand on the patient’s arm. ‘That 
was for last. winter. I knew at the time that you 
would win the case, and, moreover, I knew that it 
would bring you to this, if not worse. But now that 
it is won,.and rest an absolute necessity before you 
can goon with your legal work, let us think of the 
most pleasant possible means of securing rest. Run 
back over your boyhood and see what kind of work or 
sport you most enjoyed.” ; 

Young Hastings closed his eyes as he rested back 
among the cushions. A faint smile stole around the 
corners of the mouth. Evidently the closed eyes were 
peering backward to some early frolics, and when he 
opened them, the doctor had anticipated his answer. 

‘Catch trout” he said, ‘‘if you will allow me to put 
the ‘sport’ foremost. As for real work, I did like to 
attend bees. My father always had from fifteen to 
twenty-five hives, and I tended them for a good many 
seasons. If I must go out for the summer, I shouid 
like to have the care of bees.” 

**Good!”’ the doctor cried ‘‘there couldn’t be a better 
thing. Suppose we try tomanage it. We mightadver- 
tise. Or, hereI have it! I want to get you up into the 
Minnesota lake district. There are floating apiaries, we 
will see if you can go along with some one of these, and 
you can find your fishing in the lakes after you get there. 
Talk about sport! The best days fishing I ever enjoyed in 
my life was catching black bass on Minnetonka. That 
was way back in the days when the May Queen was 
the biggest boat on the lake, and we took our bass to 
Chapman’s at the head of the lake and they fried 
them for us.” ‘‘Bass, dripping fresh from the cool 
water,” continued the doctor meditatively, ‘‘is nomean 
dish, I can tell you.” 

Hasting’s thin fingers worked nervously; already 
he was anxious to be off. Already he scented the 
piney odor of the woods, and the cool odorous air of 
the hollows brushed his cheeks as he tramped in 
imagination over swell after swell of tangled prairie 
grasses on his homeward way. 

*“*Ah!” he sighed, with a slow, delicious sense of 
the possibilities before him, ‘‘An hour ago it seemed 
to me I could not leave my practice for even a few 
weeks, now it seems that I can not get onto my feet 
soon enough, in order to run directly away from it. 
Get me out of this, as soon as you can doctor,” with 
animation, ‘‘and I will go wherever you direct.” 

‘*Spoken like a sensible fellow that you are!” Dr. 
Hamilton cried, rising and pulling on his gloves. 
‘*We will look up a veritable Arcadia, and have plans 
all ready for you when you are able to start.” 

A few days later an advertisement appeared which 
read: 








“WANTED.—A position as manager or assistant in an 
apiary. Address R. this office.’ 


In about a week an answer came. The writer said. 

“T have a floating apiary that I intended to start 
from Memphis as soon as fruit bloom comes on, but a 
broken leg has laid me up. I have a bright colored 
man for assistant. Could accompany the barge, but 
can do no work. Could you take charge &c. &c.” 

Dr. Hamilton’s patient was wandering restlessly 
about the house when he drove up and delivered the 
letter. 

‘Ah, Doctor, what a helper you are!” Hastings 
cried looking up from the letter. ‘I had no idea that 
you had advertised, and I had not found energy 
enough to do so. This is fine. I could not have 
planned a better. Iam greatly obliged to you, and I 
will accept the offer immediately.” 

‘*Fruit bloom must be almost out down there, now,” 
the doctor said, ‘‘you do not feel strong enough for 
the work, I fear?” 

Hastings took another turn up and down the room. 

*T shall be, once I get out of these four walls,” he 
said, waving his long arms about. ‘“There’s nothing 
but madness for a weakish sort of body, if shut out 
from all active work. Yes, doctor, give me a few 
powders and a God speed ang I’ll take the train and 
run down there to-night.” 

The doctor shook his head, but he gave the 
medicines, and a much more friendly good by than 
mere professional duty called for. 

That evening young Hastings started for Memphis. 
He would answer the letter in person. 


% * 
* 


Did you ever lie in a hammock under a broad 
awning, listening to the swish, swish of waters rip- 
pling about the bow of your boat, and the glad 
musical hum of scores of busy honey bees at work 
bringing in their stores? 

Ah, well, then you have no conception of perfect, 
dreamy rest. 

How these spring days went by. An Eden of per- 
fume and sunny skies. And when the odor grew 
faint, and the little indicator on the scales that held 
one hive, showed that the flow of honey was falling 
off, the little tug pulled out in the darkness, taking 
its barge load of bees to a point some few miles fur- 
ther north, and again casting anchor. 

Mark Hastings had made satisfactory arrangements 
with Mr. Fredricks, the bee-keeper; an elderly man, 
by the way, whose bones knit but slowly, but whose 
tongue was as lively as in youth, and who possessed 
inexhaustible stores of bee-knowledge, and the young 
frame had been taking in great draughts of health, in 
the capacity of ‘‘general manager of the barge bee- 
hive”’ ever since. 

There was no troublesome swarming of bees, no 
tin pans to beat, as in the old days, and no tree- 
shinning after vagrant swarms, for each hive carried a 
queen with a clipped wing, and the little queen-cage 
at the entrance held her captive, whenever a swarm 
chose to issue, until another home was ready to 
receive her, or she was returned to her former home. 

“T believe every colony should throw off one swarm 
in the spring if the honey-flow is good.” Mr. Fred- 
ricks said, with a grimmace as a sharp twinge ran 
through the injured limb. ‘‘We have just as many 
empty hives below as there are colonies on the barge. 
As soon as the first swarm is thrown off, I cut out all 
queen cells, introduce a queen from those little queen- 
hives yonder, and the work is done for the time being. 
Later on it will be necessary to cut out queen-cells 
again.” 

There is, perhaps, no living thing that can arouse 
as much interest, and so hold the attention as an 
apiary, supplied with modern conveniences, and 
stocked with the hardy, gentle carniolan,bees. 

Hastings could not recognize himself in the half 
idle, wholly occupied fellow who went in and out 
among the musical hives, or swung and dozed in the 
shade, lulled by the gentle motion of the water, and 
the happy drone of the home coming bees. 

Now and again he found himself calculating the 
cost of such a trip, the amount of money that must be 





invested in such an outfit, the income to be derived 


‘from it, and one’s chance of resuming law practice, 


after a vacation of three months each year. 

‘I shall never feel like pacing the streets of St. 
Louis all summer after this taste of freedom,” he 
muttered to himself, but his calculations always 
ended where they begun. He had no exact data to 
figure from. 

May had blossomed itself out, and Jume in all her 
glory, had dotted the waysides with tufts of white 
clover. The empty hives had all been brought up, 
and were now populous and noisy. In their place 
were rows of section crates filled with snowy boxes, 
and great cans of clear extracted honey. Young 
Hastings had learned the art of putting ‘‘sections” 
together, and the soft tap, tap of his mallet might be 
heard almost any day. Busy workers he found these 
passengers of his, and one must be right lively to 
keep ahead of them, and have always boxes with 
“starters” ready at hand. 

They had been lying near some clover fields for a 
few days, but the late afternoon showed a smaller 
gain in honey than on previous days. 

‘*We must get on,” Fredericks said, limping out on 
his crutch. ‘*We’ll pul] out about nine o’clock, when 
the workers are all in, aud go up past the town. Good 
moonlight night, its going tobe. Wecan see when we 
are landing.” 

They started again up the river, but stopped for an 
hour or two at the town, and the moon, no loiterer 
she, went on and left them. 

The first flush of dawn found them moored in a 
willow swamp a little way above the city. 

‘*This. will never do!” Hastings said, and aroused 
the pilot, and ordered the boat pulled out. 

He sat on deck watching the western shore, and 
sipping a mug of hot coffee that the colored man had 
prepared, when he was attracted by the beauty of a 
ravine, and starting up, cried ‘I believe we have 
struck basswood?” 

The pilot was signalled and the boat put in just 
below the mouth of a small sluggish river. Lower- 
ing the canoe, Hastings went ashore, and in five 
minutes ran back with beaming face. ‘‘Yes, here is 
bass-wood timber, lots of it” he cried, ‘‘and just 
bursting its buds. Make the boat fast, Dolson, we 
will stay here for some time.” 

After an early breakfast the hives were examined, 
crates of sealed honey removed, and their places sup- 
plied by crates of starters. Everything was in order, 
and as the day was clear and fine, Hastings took his 
gun and wandered away up the smaller river. 

‘*Not the season for squirrel hunting,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘but I may get a shot at a gopher, possibly.” 

Up the ravine he tramped, lured on by the over- 
hanging greenness, the pillared limestone rocks jut- 
ting out at every turn, the fringing hemlock, and the 
dainty springing ferns. 

“Can it be that the world is filled with such beauti- 
ful spots,” he cried, lifting his hat, as he stood gaz- 
ing into the blossoming lindens overhead, ‘“‘full of 
spots like this, yet people will crowd into the dusty 
towns, and spend a lifetime there. Shall I ever again 


feel a desire to go back to the noisy crowds. It 
seems not, now.” 

A sharp ‘‘caw” startled him. On a dead limb of a 
distant tree sat a dusky fellow calling hoarsely. 

“A crow, as 1 live!” Hastings whispered, ‘‘I have 
not seen one in a dozen years. I'll try for a shot at 
him.” 

Cautiously he crept out around a jutting rock, up a 
little ravine, and out under the concealing limbs of a 
low spread ng thorn. A sharp report, a smothered 
croak, and the bird fluttered to the ground. 

Tearing through the under brush, he was almost 
upon his trophy when a young girl sprang one side 
with a somewhat startled expression. He caught up 
the dead crow, and turned to make his apologies. 

**T hope I have not frightened you” he said. ‘I 
had no idea of finding any one in the ravine.” 

“The report of your gun startled m* a little,” the 
lady said, smiling. ‘‘We are camping just beyond 
here, and I came back here to see if any bees were 
left in the cluster.” 
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‘*Bees!” Hastingscried, ‘Show do bees come away 
off here?” . 

The young lady flushed, turning as if about to go. 
‘*‘We—we brought our bees out here and camped, 
partly for our own recreation, partly that the bees 
might gather honey,” she said smiling, as she bowed 
him good day. 

‘Pardon me,” he said, following her for a step or 
two, “‘I have just anchored a floating apiary at the 
mouth of the river below here. May I see your bees. 
I am greatly interested in the subject.” 

“At the mouth of the Masquoketa?” she queried 
stopping to stare wonderingly. 

**Probably,” he said, “‘if that is the name of this 
stream. We are anchored just at the mouth, on the 
Mississippi. We have five hundred colonies.” 

‘“‘Ah!” she murmured in awed wonder, ‘‘Certainly 
you may come up to our camp. We think we are 
doing wonders, we girls, to camp out here, and we 
have only twenty.”’ 

‘Twenty girls?” Hastings queried, quisically. 

“Umh! worse than that, two girls and twenty 
colonies of bees.’’ 

“Ah, how very dull of me.” Then they both 
laughed merrily, as they bent and dodged about under 
the low growing plum and thorn trees. 

The visit at the camp proved a very jolly one, and 
the young man accepted an invitation to stay to din- 
ner. He helped to-cook the freshly caught cat-fish 
over a pile of glowing coals, and for meddling with 
the steaming coffee kettle received a blistered thumb. 
A very jolly time they had of it, and after the dinner 
had been disposed of, he examined the hives, and 
gave them many valuable hints on the care of bees. 

As Hastings prepared to go, Dodo, the younger 
sister, said,‘‘We will invite you to come up some late 
afternoon and stay until morning, if you can camp 
with Papa and Ted on straw ticks. They come out 
on freight trains every evening, and we have a big 
camp fire and sing and tell stories, and Dede,” nod- 
ding to her sister, ‘‘and Ted play on their guitar and 
banjo,and papa plays beautifully on a harmonica—oh, 
we make these grand old woods ring, I can tell you. 
If you can accept camp fare, you are cordially in- 
vited.” 

As he took his way back to the boat, the dead crow 
swinging at his side, and a whirl of thoughts in his 
brain, he remembered that he had given his name, 
his residence, regular occupation, and his reasons for 
the summer outing, while he had learned absolutely 
nothing from the two discrete girls, not even their 
names. 

But he noted with astonishment how rapidly an 
acquaintance may progress when people of like inter- 
ests and occupations are accidentally thrown together. 

There was little dreaming in hammocks after this 
for Hastings. Every moment on the boat he went 
about his work, or left directions for the colored 
assistant to carry out; then, gun in hand, he hurried 
off up the ravine. Little surprises of fresh fish, or 
rabbit, or grey squirrel brought down by his skill, he 
contributed to the feasts, and together they roasted 
them over the coals, as they browned their potatoes 
in the ashes. Delightful picnic dinners they had, 
and long post prandial chats on bee-keeping. He told 
the young ladies—whose names he had been wholly 
unable to learn—the secret of clipping queens’ wings, 
and helped them wonderfully, by clipping many of 
them himself. 

The first evening spent in camp was indellibly im- 
pressed upon his memory. 

He reached there shortly after the gentlemen of the 
party had arrived with fresh supplies from town, and 
they were all busy about the fire preparing the even- 
ing meal. 

The wind came and went in the tree-tops like the 
wash of a far-away ebbing sea, the ruddy light leaped 
up in long forks, and the brown boles of the huge trees 
stood back like rows of moveless sentinels, 

As he halted in the shadow of a great tree, he noticed 
Dodo’s goiden head turned quickly, now and then, 
toward the path by which he was to reach the camp. 

‘Is she watching for me?” he whispered. ‘‘I won- 
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der if she cares, the little wretch. Whata tease she is, 
and how bright and brave.” 

Then he moved forward, the crunch of twigs pro- 
claiming his presence. 

The merry faces were all turned toward him and— 
was it the flush of the firelight that lit up Dodo’s face 
so brightly? 

“Oh, Mr. Hastings, you are just in time,” she 
cried, holding out her hand. ‘Papa, this is Mr. Has- 
tings, of whom you have heard. Mr. Hastings, allow 
me to present Mr. Wentworth, better known to you 
by the name of Ted.” 

After a cordial hand-shake, the supper was served 
on the long stationary table, out under the brooding 
trees, the sluggish river a belt of silver below them, 
and the camp fire throwing wierd fantastic lights 
out into the shadows beyond. 

Later the banjo was brought out and the evening 
given over to song and laughter. 

Once or twice ‘‘papa” gave a quick turn of the 
head when addressed by young Hastings as ‘‘Mr. 
Wentworth.” But he was used to the pranks of his 
merry daughters, and he wisely made no remark. 

The tents were very comfortable indeed, and sleep 
after a day of tramping is always sound and re- 
freshing. e 

When Hastings bade his friends good by in the 
early morning, he glowed with inward merriment as 
he addressed Dede as Miss Wentworth, and did not 
note the sudden start that Ted Wentworth gave, nor 
the admonishing shake of the head from Dodo. 

“Good by for to-day, Miss Dodo, Mr. Wentworth 
and Mr. Ted,” he cried shouldering his gun. 

They waved him good by with invitations to come 
as often as he chose, and as he went whistling over 
the ridge he did not hear an amused giggle from the 
elderly man, as his daughters explained that he evi- 
dently considered Ted a brother, and the family all 
Wentworthbs. 


“T’ll keep up the joke now,” Dodo cried, ‘‘he thinks } 


he has outwitted us nicely, for he could not find out 
our names. He shall have the pleasure of believing 
his own deception,”’ she said. 

“T didn’t quite know what he had—discovered.” 
Ted said glancing up at Dede. 

Dede blushed and stole a glance at her father’s un- 
conscious face. Ted was an adopted brother, to be 
surg and she could remember when she used to stab 
her fingers trying to make bags for his marbles, but 
when a distant relative of his had sent him across 
seas, a lad of sixteen and kept him there in college 
until he was twenty-two, she forgot the relationship 
by adoption, and remembered only that he was the 
dearest boy in the world. They were to be married 
by and by, and papa had signified his approval, but 
for all that, sensitive Dede shrank from any jesting 
regarding a possible change of name. 

‘*Basswood bloom holds on remarkably this year, 
seems to me,” her papa remarked, covering any fawk- 
wardness of the pause. ‘‘You have been here ten 
days already.” ‘‘I think it is going a little fast papa, 
and we will soon be home, now.” 

Ted glanced up with a pleased look. He would be 
glad to have the girls home again, much as he had en- 
joyed these evenings of gypsying, but Dodo followed 
with her eyes the faint trail out over the little rise of 
ground, and said nothing. 

Four days more of busy work, of delightful calls 
from the stranger, of music, merry evenings, and 
then the honey flow was over and the little camp 
must be broken, the barge move on. 

Hastings lingered at the last, and finally, as he saw 
the tents loaded on the heavy teams, he begged per- 
mission to visit the sisters on his return south. 

Dede gave him a formal invitation, adding ‘‘You 
will find us at 279 Prairie Avenue. Papa, I am sure, 
will be pleased to see you.” 

Then the good byes were said, the great wagon 
lumbered away, and Hastings stood alone in the nar- 
row beaten path. 

**Ah, Miss Dodo, you had not a word of invitation 
for me, but I shall come and some day I shall ask you 
something that will—require an answer.” 





Then he snipped a rounded leaf from an overhang- 
ing linden tree, placed it between the leaves of his 
note book, murmured “‘bless the bass-woods and the 
bees, anyway,” and tramped off down the river. 

After this there was lounging on the barge, and 
long, dreamy swings in the hammock, from which he 
would spring to pace restlessly up and down on the 
open space between the rows of hives. 

A strange abstraction had come over the energetic 
fellow. In vain the soft breeze wooed him, or the 
shy raccoon called with his rounded cry. His lines 
were forgotten, and his gun left unloaded. He only 
watched dreamily the castellated crags of Trempeleau 
or sighed as the bold front of ‘‘Maiden Rock” stood 
out against the sky. 

“Its likelier not you caught malaria up that muddy 
river, so much of your time,” Fredericks growled, 
looking keenly in his averted face. ‘‘Did you sleep 
on the ground them nights you’s gone?” 

Hastings nodded, and went off to take some full 
combs to the extractor. A half hour later, when the 
subject had dropped out of his mind, he came over 
near the old man, and for a minute was puzzled by 
the remark. ‘‘Then that accounts for it. I don’t 
doubt you caught suthin’ you’ll never get over up in 
them woods.” 

“I’m afraid I did,” he answered, half laughing, as 
he caught his breath with a quick sigh, drawing up 
another heavy comb: 

The trip was ended, the last stop made, and the 
summer nearly over. Hastings had promised himself 
that he would see Minnetonka and he hastened out 
there. The crowds at the beach were thinning, the 
great hotels looked almost desolate, and many of the 
beautiful cottages were closed and still. Avant 
couriers of Autumn had dabbled the forests with 
splashes of red, and here and there stray gleams of 
gold caught the sunlight through the clear blue air. 
The atmosphere was like nectar, like strong exhilerat- 
ing wine, and as Hastings trod the deck of the St. 
Louis,—what St. Louisan would not choose his city’s 
namesake—besides he was stopping at Excelsior—he 
felt a strange glow, an assurance that all things were 
possible, that, tho’ he had been caught in the toils of 
fate, all would yet work out to the results most 
desirable. 

What makers of courage and cheer, of heroism and 
generosity, are the clear sunshine and bracing air ‘of 
our northern lakes. 

If we could all flee to the piney solitudes, to clear 
days, and nights of calm, when the burdens are 
heaviest, how might we drink in strength to bear, 
and courage to conquer. 

And yet, there are times when even the pride of 
lakes can not offer a panacea, and as Hastings gave a 
parting glance before leaving the boat he told himself 
that not Twin Springs Park, no, not with all its 
beauty, could never equal that grand old park by 
the slow flowing river. : 

I wonder if the balance would not have been in 
favor of the lake if a certain golden head had been 
there, and certain blue eyes had found themselves 
copied in its blue depth? 

Perhaps. 

Trains nullify distance. Hastings fell asleep dream- 
ing of the linden park, and awoke with a start as the 
porter touched his arm. ‘Train bein in five minutes, 
sah!” he said and passed on, and ten minutes later 
Hastings fouud himself standing on a platform in the 
dusk of a very dark night, staring hopelessly at a 
little eating house over the way, where a sleepy 
waiter seemed to be moving slowly about. 

“Too late to go to bed, and too early to go any- 
where else,” he growled, striding up and down the 
long platform. 

Morning came at last, tho’ it seemed to be delaying 
for an eternity of time, and Hastings breakfasted 
and strolled out to find ‘‘274 Prairie Avenue.” 

The place was easily found, and a plump Bridget 
answered the bell. 

‘(Does Mr. Wentworth live here?” he inquired, a 
queer little sense of terror about his heart. 

Bridget eyed him in that slow, curious way}peculiar- 
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to her class, and answered: ‘‘Misther Winthwerth? 
That same he does.” 

‘*Are the young ladies in?” he next ventured of the 
oracle of the door. 

‘*‘Indade they are, thin.” She stood squarely in 
the doorway and offered no further suggestion. 

‘‘Will you please give Miss Wentworth my card.” 
he asked, handing her one. ‘‘Sure there’s no Miss 
Wentworth lives here, at all,” she said slowly, eyeing 
it with shaking head. 

“T thought you said the young ladies were in.” 

“There’s no liddies av that name, shure. He’s a 
single gintleman, that he is,” and she closed the door. 

Hastings was nonplussed. Had he made a blunder, 
was the name really Wentworth after all? Had those 
girls outwitted him? He turned and walked slowly 
down the street, and into the nearest grocery. Taking 
out a memorandum he seemed to study it carefully. 
“T am a Stranger in town,” he begun, addressing the 
man of codfish and molasses, ‘‘and have lost an ad- 
dress,—a—a package for—for Miss Dede um— 
ah, I don’t recall the name but I have the number 
here, 274 Prairie Avenue, can you give me the name 
of the family living there?” 

The grocer came over and leaned heavily on the 





counter. ‘‘Two huntret unt seventy-four?” he re- 
peated. ‘I tont know. Vat kint off a house vas 
doze?” 


“I really don’t know,” Hastings said, suppressing 
a smile. 

‘*Was id a pig preek—or dose shmall prown frame 
—or” 

Hastings cut him short. ‘‘Young Ted Wentworth 
lives with them,” he said, ‘‘do you know him?” 

‘“‘Ach, Tet Ventvoort vas id. Tet Ventvort? Nine, 
I know no Ventvort. Ah,shtop, Ihavehim. It vas 
Tet Keelmoore dot you means, eh? Tet Keelmoore 
lef in dose peeg preek on dot corner, mit dose peeg 
yart, und grapes und pee hifes in dose pack yardt. 
Dose vos heem, unt Tede Keelmore vas te young laty 
vot vor you got dose package. Dots heem! dots heem. 
Meester Keelmoore you vas after, ha, ha, ha!” 

The rubicond grocer straightened himself, and 
shook his fat sides. Evidently it struck him as being 
very funny. 

Hastings thanked him and passed out. In his con- 
fused state what little brain he might have at any 
time imagined himself possessed of, refused to trans- 
late into recognizable English the curious name that 
rolled so volubly from the German’s heavy lips, but he 
walked back. Evidently he had discovered the house 
where the bewitching Dodo lived, the account of the 
bee-hives among the grape vines settled that, and he 
would find some solution of the German problem. 

Meeting a little urchin as he neared the house, he 
asked the owners name, taking a nickle from his 
pocket as he did so. 

The lad’s eyes brightened, and without an instant’s 
hesitation he answered. ‘‘That house sir? John 
Smith sir,” then he made a spring for the nickle but 
Hastings put it deliberately back in his pocket with a 
low “No sir, I never pay a premium for falsehood,” 
and the lad steered away down the walk. 

‘“‘Neither for love nor money can I find out that 
name,” Hasting thought, but he kept straight on. ‘‘I 
might tell that map of Dublin that I was the gas 
man, and succeed in entering the house—and telling 
the truth at the same time.” 

He started up the walk, glanced at the open win- 
dow and for one instant stood still in gladness and 
surprise. Dodo stood by the window gazing steadily 
down the street. Then she saw him, and he read his 
welcome in her radiant face. 

A very different waiter met him at the door, and 
ushered him into the drawing room. Theolder sister 
was called, and before he was aware of the passing 
time he was fairly taken out to the mid-day lunch. 

‘*Papa’s office is so far away that he cannot come 
at noon, so we make a fashion of necessity and dine 
at six,” the elder sister explained, as they were 
seated at the table. 

After lunch these amateur bee-keepers wandered 

ut into the grape grown garden to talk over the 
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summer’s yield of honey, and—well, no matter how it 
came about, two of them happened to sit down in the 
rustic arbor, and the conversation took another drift, 
and— 

What did they say? 

Just as though I should ever tell you one word of 
the ever new old sweet story, or how she said him yes. 

**Good heavens!” you cry, how could a man make 
love in a yard full of buzzing bees, and I will answer 
you ‘‘Good heavens!” what can prevent a man from 
telling his love so only it be deep and true. 

‘‘But you know absolutely nothing of me,” Hastings 
whispered, afraid that some day she might repent 
her trust. 

‘I know you” she said softly, ‘“‘that is enough. If 
I needed to know more I would ask that Doctor 
Hamilton I have heard you speak of. He is my dead 
mamma’s only brother, beside,” she added with a 
mischievous side glance, ‘‘I was at Uncle Hamilton’s 
last winter, and left only the day after you won that 
famous case.” 

“Ah, you little sinner!” he cried, making prisoners 
of her hands, ‘‘and now may I please know the name 
of my promised wife?” 





I suppose she told him, for certain I am that I 
“danced at the (double) wedding,” and that the law 
firm of Wentworth and Hastings is one of the most 
popular young firms in a city within easy reach of a 
camp ground under the giant lindens. 


* 
* 


A SUMMER. DREAM. 








I watch the sun at morning 
As it climbs o’er hill and glen, 
And I hear the song-birds singing— 
The robin, lark and wren. 


I heard the lone pine sighing 

When the wind blows through its leaves, 
Like the wail of some one dying, 

When its voice floats o’er the breeze. 


I watch the foaming river 

That goes bounding by my door, 
And I often, often wonder 

How soon ’twill reach the shore. 


How soon ’twill reach the great beyond, 
’Midst the ocean's whirling foam, 
And I wonder if all our lives are thus, 
In rushing to that Home. 
J. TREMAINE KBEGAN, 
Wallace, Idaho, Aug., 1889. 
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THE FARMER'S WIFE, 


“Come Mary, get up, it’s five o’clock 
And the work must be going. you know. 
I didn’t sleep much and am awfully tired; 
Believe I'll rest for a minute or so.” 

He composes himself for his morning pap, 
While poor Mary, with throbbing head, 
Drags her weary limbs to the kitchen cold, 

For the work must be going, he said. 


She kindles the fire tho’ fingers are numb, 
She’s cheered by the cracking blaze, 

And stifles the murmuring that would come, 
For her weary nights and days. 

“For life isn’t so bad as it might have been, 
And many a woman would envy me 

This good farm house and food and clothes— 
For hundreds have none,” thought she. 


“But oh! the dreary round of endless work— 

- Never an hour of needed rest, 

And the standing complaint of things not done 
When before God! I’ve done my best 

Well, then! I am counting my miseries o’er 
With never a thought for the good 

The Lord hath given to comfort my heart— 
Mothers cannot be sad if they would.” 


“For three sweeter children God never gave 
To cheer a mother’s weary heart, 
So for the little ones I will be brave 
Though I must do more than a woman’s part.” 
he hired man came with the milk pails full, 
Breakfast tempting and cheery laid— 
The rough farmer partook in usual mood, 
“Mary, is my over-alls not yet made? 


“Where is the woman? She’s never around— 
She ought to be here to tend to her work. 
In the hull country there cannot be found 
A woman that better knows how to sbirk. 
Ah! here you are on the children’s bed! 
This is doing your work with a pretty grace!” 
And turning her over with no gentie hand— 
The kindly sun shown on her dead face! 


HARRIET L. INMAN. 


Impure Breath. 


not, a good barber can as easily shave the attenuated 
cheek of the Yankee as the dark visage of the Creole, 
and need never wantemployment. The clerk, the cash- 
ier, the salesman, the bookkeeper, the writer, all 
must have longer time to manifest their capabilities, 
must have a measure of acquaintance, must have that 
which we know as confidence; but these three, the 
printer, the barber and the cooper, need no character 
from their last employer.—Toledo Journal. 


Drop the Diabolical Names. 

From what I saw this summer and other summers 
I protest against the tendency in Oregon, Yellow- 
stone Park and California to give diabolic names to 
mountains, ravines, and hot fountains. The guide 
showed us what is called the ‘‘Devil’s slide,” the 
“Devil’s half-acre,” the ‘‘Devil’s mush-pot,” the 
“Devil’s pulpit,” the ‘‘Devil’s saw mill,” and hear- 
ing a shrill whistle in the distance we were informed 
that it was the ‘‘Devil’s tea kettle.”’ Seeing some 
black water rushing from a fountain from which the 
people of the neighborhood and tourists dip up gen- 
uine ink, we were told that it was the ‘‘Devil’s ink- 
stand.” We protest against this surrender of the 
geysers of Montana and California to the arch-demon. 
I wish that some one with a vein of poetry in his 
mind and the faith of God in his heart would come 
round some day and passing among the geysers, with 
a sprinkle of hot steam would baptize them witha 
Christian name. Let us ascribe to Satan nothing 
that is grand or creative or wise. He could not make 
one of these crystals. He could not blow up one of 
these bubbles on the spring. He does some things 
that seem smart; but taking him all in all he is the 
biggest fool in the universe. If the devil wants to 
boil his ‘‘tea kettle,” or stir his ‘‘mush-pot,” or whi 1 
his *‘grist mill,” let him doit in his own territory. 
Meanwhile let the water, and the fire, and especially 
the vapor, at the lift of David’s orchestral baton, 
Praise the Lord!—Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 


Fruit a Perfect Food. 

Some people are afraid to eat fruit, thinking that 
fruit and diarrhoea are always associated, when, if 
they understood the 
true cause of the di- 





ripe, but if it were in daily use from youth to age 
there would be less gout, gall-stones and stone in the 
bladder. Stewed apples, pears and plums are favorite 
articles of diet. For breakfast or luncheon, in the 
dining room or in the nursery, there are few table 
dishes more wholesome and more delicious than well- 
stewed fruit served up with cream or custard. 

There are many persons, however, who cannot eat 
it on account of the acidity of the fruit or the excess 
of sugar necessary to make it palatable. Sugar does 
not, of course, counteract acidity; it only disguises it 
and its use in large quantities is calculated to retard 
digestion. The housewife may, therefore, be grate- 
ful for the reminder that a pinch, a very small pinch, 
of carbonate of soda, sprinkled over the fruit previous 
to cooking, will save sugar, and will render the dish 
at once more palatable and more wholesome.—Med- 
ical Classics. 


Magnetic People. 


People are always talking about personal fascina- 
tion, as though it were some occult quality of which 
no account can be given. Some are born magnetic, 
they say, and some are not, and with the vague term 
magnetic, they hand the matter over to the world of 
mystery. Young girls, for example, are in a state of 
chronic bewilderment over the puzzle of this ques- 
tion. They see one of their mates making a ten- 
strike among the men at a ball. How does she do it? 
they cry. Sheis not halfso pretty as Ellen Jones 
or Mary Alcott, and there they sitin the corner. 
She is not as sweet and amiable as this one, as sensi- 
ble and true as that, and yet, were she honey and 
the men bees, no more lively swarming would be 
witnessed. There is no use trying to find out the 
secret; she has the occult quality of magnetism and 
that is all thatcan be said. No, young ladies, you 
are simply on the wrong scent. Very likely the 
open secret lies in no charm of beauty or intelli- 
gence, but in a quick and electric vivacity of spirits, 
that acts like a breeze on the sluggish water, making 
the waves begin to skip and dance, and so producing 
an exhilarating effect all round. Now, what is there 











arrhea, they would 
know that it was 
eaused by eating 


There are few things more annoying both to the 
person possessing it and friends than a foul breath. 
It may proceed from illness, a neglected state of the 


stomach and bowels or from decayed teeth. In each 
case there is a remedy, and seemingly no excuse for 
inflicting this trial upon other people. 

When it originates from the bowels, a mild cathar- 
tic should be taken, until the bowels perform their 
duty as they should. 

If it arises from the teeth, washing the mouth with 
a very weak solution of lysterine will remove it. 

Any defect in teeth should be attended to at once. 
In fact, once in six months is not too often to have 
them well overlooked. By neglect, nice teeth have 
been allowed to go to decay that would, with care, 
have lasted a life-time. 


Good to Travel On. 

There are three trades or avyocations that afford 
those engaged in them opportunity to travel and see 
the world, and these are the printers, the coopers and 
the barbers, In either case, a man, master thereof, 
can visit any portion of this country and always be 
certain of work. The typo can walk into any Eng- 
lish printing office in the country, or the world, for 
that matter, and earn his supper. He can shift from 
Maine to California, from Manitoba to Florida, and, 
wherever he goes, find work. He needs no letters of 
credit, none of recommendation, for he has the avail- 
able knowledge. The same is true of the cooper. 
Where barrels are to be put together there he can 
find employment. And what with beer barrels, flour 
barrels, whisky barrels and sugar barrels, there are 
always barrels to make. Likewise the barber. Let 
him waik into a shop in Portland, Ore., or Portland, 
Me.; into one at New Orleans or Duluth, it matters 





meat. In hot weath- 
er meat  putrefies 
very quickly, and 
during this process 
alkaloids are formed 
which are very poi- 
sonous, acting as 
emetics and purga- 
tives. ’Tis true that 
fruit eaten green or 
between meals will 
interfere with diges- 
tion and cause bowel 
troubles; but use 
fruit that is perfectly 
ripe at meal-time, 
and only beneficial 
results will follow. 

Acids prevent cal- 
careous degenera- 
tions, keeping the 
bones elastic, as well 
as preventing the ac- 
cumulation of earthy 
matters. This is be- 
cause of the solvent 
power of the acids; 
but manufactured 
acids are not harm- 
less, as are those 
which nature has 
prepared for us in 
the various kinds of 
fruit. Fruit is a per- 
fect food when fully 





A CONFESSION. 


“Barnes said you were at the theatre last night with old Burlington’s niece, the mystic 
heiress. Is she as much on looks as reported ?” 

“I, well,—really you know—cawn’t say, me boy,—really can’t say.”’ 

“Can't say! Why man, its already reported you’re engaged to her. Havn’t you discov- 
ered whether she’s good looking or not ?”’ 

“Well, really, you know, I havn’t. Her face is so covered with freckles, you know, that 
you can’t see enough of it to tell.” 
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on the face of the earth, people so crave as to be ex- 
hilarated, and so delivered from the oppression of 
lumpishness and stupidity? These young fellows 
feel this in the depths. They are bashfull, para- 
lyzed and have nothing to say. Suddenly this young 
girl wakes them up and they find themselves laugh- 
ing and rattling away. The blood is circulating, the 
feet are dancing, the sense, or nonsense, is stream- 
ing merrily through their brains. No wonder each 
one wants to get into contact wiih this electric bat- 
tery. The secret of personal fascination always lies 
in one single point, that is, in power to excite in an- 
other person happy feelings of a high degree of in- 
tensity and to make that person identify such feel- 
ings with the charm and power of the cherished 
cause of them. 


Some Dietetic Errors. 


A medical writer in the New York Independent 
thus combats some popular dietetic errors: Much is 
said abou brown bread being the better, whereas the 
most we buy is brown, because a little bran has been 
mixed with poor flour and sweetened with molasses. 
Even if made from good material, it is now possible 
by improved methods of milling to remove the hull 
so thinly as not to remo~e the oil or phosphate be- 
neath it. We are told that hot bread is unhealthy; 
whereas that depends entirely on circumstances, It 
is chiefly so because, if not mostly crust, the inside 
part is not so likely to be well chewed. Hot bread 
or biscuit, properly made and properly chewed, agrees 
with many persons who do not so readily digest dry 
and stale bread. Pie crust is universally condemned. 
To many it is indigestible because the fat worked 
into it is not easily separated in the stomach. Yet 
good pie crust, properly made, is well digested by 
good, healthy stomachs. 


How to Save Doctors’ Bills. 

Never go to bed with cold or damp feet. 

Never lean with the back upon anything that is 
cold. 

Never begin a journey until the breakfast has been 
eaten. 

Never take warm drinks and then immediately go 
out into the cold. 

After exercise of any kind never ride in an open 
carriage or near the window of a car for a moment; 
it is dangerous to health or even life. 

Never omit regular bathing, for, unless the skin is 
in regular condition, the cold will close the pores 
and favor congestion or other diseases. 

When hoarse, speak as little as possible until the 
hoarseness is recovered from, else the voice may be 
permanently lost, or difficulties of the throat be pro- 
duced. 

Merely warm the back by the fire, and never con- 
tinue keeping the back exposed to the heat after it 
has become comfortably warm. To do otherwise is 
debilitating. ’ 

Never stand still in cold weather, especially after 
having take a slight degree of exercise, and always 
avoid standing on ice or snow, where the person is 
exposed to the cold wind. 

When going from a warm atmosphere into a cooler 
one keep the mouth almost closed, s> that the air 
may be warmed by its passage through the nose ere 
it reaches the lungs. 

Keep the back, especially between the shoulder 
blades, well covered; also the chest well protected. 
In sleeping in a cold room establish the habit of 
breathing through the nose, and never with the open 
mouth. “his 


Care of the Hair. 


At the very lowest calculation about thirteen hun- 
dred and seven inquiries per week are made of the 
various scientific, family and agricultural papers of 
the country ‘‘how to prevent baldness;” and to each 
of these inquiries a wise, solemn, bald-headed old 
gentleman, who attends to the ‘‘Query” department, 
will give an answer embodying an infallible means 








ZZSTHETIC ARCHITECTURE IN LOGS.—A COTTAGE AT TOSTON, MONTANA, 


of accomplishing this desirable object; yet, to try to 
put his directions into practical use involves more 
trouble than the querist cares to take, and generally 
proves a delusion. Some medical journals have for 
some months past been discussing this question. 
Among the latest contributions is an article by Dr. 
E. B. Ward, in the Medical Age, in which he charges 
the prevalence of baldness to the ‘‘hot hat” and the 
barber. ‘'The boy brought up in the average family 
of to-day,” he writes, ‘thas his hair cut early and 
often until he catches on to the close cut, which he 
keeps up until about the time he reaches maturity 
when he finds his hair coming out and growing thin 
on the top. Then he becomes alarmed and strug- 
gles to regain his covering, and the barber helps him 
with hair tonics, shaving and sbampooing, until the 
poor over-stimulated hair follicle gives up the ghost 
and dies from exhaustion. Did you ever notice that 
a close-shaven lawn will not survive the slightest 
drouth, while on a neglected one the same grass is 
hard to kill out, even when you try to do so? So 
with the constantly stimulated hair follicle. But 
right here some one asks, why does not the beard 
fall off? It does if kept shaven, but not, perhaps, to 
the same extent as the hair, because it is constantly 
exposed to the air, and further, the beard differs 
from the hairin that it is coarser and dips deeper 
into the cutaneous tissues. It is, so to speak, the 
marsh grass of the hirsute headlands, while the hair 
is the cultivated portion. * * * It must be admit- 
ted that the hot hat has a deal to answer for in this 
matter, for it is not an uncommon thing to see the 
boundary line between the hat and the hair well 
marked. Still, the ‘greasers’ in Mexico wear a 
leather sombrero with impunity, but they never cut 
their hair to any considerable extent, and they are 
not bald. * * * Women are not bald because 
they wear nothing, or next to nothing, on their heads 
and do not cut their hair.” Although the non-cut- 
ting theory is opposed to the general idea that cutting 
“strengthens the hair,’ yet there seems to be some- 
thing in it. I believe, however, that there is another 
and more universal cause of the spread of baldness. 
I believe it to be due to the barber, but not from the use 
of his shears. It is the barber’s brush that does the 
mischief. He does not know, of course, of the evil 
consequences of ‘‘one brush for all.” But the inju- 
rious results are accomplished, nevertheless, and by 
the very simple process of transferring the cause of 
the disease from the ‘“‘sick’’ hair or scalp to the 
healthy hair or scalp; that is all. Innumerable ex- 
planations are abroad; but this one; which, although 
not new, seems the most reasonable. Innumerable 
remedies have been suggested, but the merit of sim- 
plicity of expedient is found in the easy means of 
having one’s own brush at the barber’s, where, in 
addition to all the ordinary cleanliness of the place, 
the superadded one of the ‘“‘personal” rather than 








the ‘‘promiscuous” brush will prove a source of com- 
fort and safety and be instrumental in preventing 
baldness. 


The Pie’s Place in History. 


Secretary Rusk is fond of pie. He loves pie as 
William the Conquerer loved the tall deer. Unlike 
the Norman, he does not want to prevent anybody 
else satisfying the taste that dominates him. On the 
contrary, he would like to see pie on every table in 
the land, however humble. There are those who say 
that pie three times a day is resposible for the dys- 
pepsia of New England, but the more rational belief 
is that pie is somehow involved with the greatness of 
New England, and is part of that common glory 
which gilds our history and irradiates the path of 
our future. While itis by no means fixed beyond 
controversy, there is yet reasonable grounds for be- 
lief that the Pilgrims brought over pie with them in 
the Mayflower. Certainly there were mighty pasties 
of venison, and also of fruit, baked in merry England 
not long before they went to Holland. The Indians 
never knew pie; and the Indians who were strong 
and warlike when the Pilgrims landed are now a 
weak and vanishing race, whereas the descendants 
of the Pilgrims possess the land. This coincidence 
will not be lost to thoughtful minds. Pie and pre- 
cedence go together. The men who faced the British 
at Concord, the men who toiled ali night at Bunker 
Hill and fought all the next day were pie-eaters. 
Massachusetts was the great pie-eating State, and 
Massachusetts furnished more men than any other 
State to the Continental army. There are several 
allusions to pie in Washington’s correspondence, He 
notes on one occasion that his cook had fallen upon 
the discovery that apples could be made into pie. Is 
it nota fair presumption that this secret was imparted 
to him by some New England soldier? Washington’s 
life guard was largely made up of New Englanders, 
and was first commanded by a New Englander. He 
loved pie, and he felt himself safe when encircled by 
the swords of a hundred pie-eaters. New Eng- 
landers have developed the West and have carried 
the flag and the pie to the Pacific. What was sec- 
tional has become national; pie and progress and 
patriotism are convertible terms. Secretary Rusk 
does well to encourage pie, strictly as an administra- 
tive measure, for wheat and meat, and fruit and 
berries, all great products of the field and the 
orchard, by the alchemy of the kitchen are converted 
into pie. The Secretary of Agriculture could do no 
less than indorse pie, but we believe his endorsement 
is rather due to the pardonable pride of the patriot 
than the cold forethought of the administrator. 
When the wise secretary was governor of Wisconsin 
he put down the anarchists with an iron hand. They 
rose against law, property and morality. Not one 
of those men had ever eaten pie.—Boston Transcript. 
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SHAKER MURCH. 





It happened down at Beaver Gulch, alo1 g about last June, 
The feller that I’m talkin’ of bis name was “Shaker” 
Murch; 
He had the quick consumption,’an’ he calkilated soon 
That he'd lose his hold‘on ev’rything an’ topple off the 
perch. 


He was a very;gamy man, an’ great'at shakin’ ‘dice; 

He didn’t mind what chances—he’d shake for anything. 
He'd nary a religion, an’ wouldn’t take advice, 

But he'd shake you for a “‘tenner,’’ or a Shave, or whis- 


key sling. 
But the creepin’, durn consumption kep’ a comin’, com- 
ing. fast; 
Yet he hobbled roun’ the camp as though he wasn’t 
any “skeert,”’ 
An’ every day the boys they thought was surely “Shak- 
er’s”’ last; 
But his eyes wuz still as knowin’ an’ his smile wuz just 
as “peert.” 


Now “Shaker” come one evenin’ to the undertaker’s 
“joint,” 
Where the boys were playin’ euchre jist to while the 


time away. 
He looked as thin as though he had been whittled toa 
point, 
But he tipped his hat quite smilin’ as he passed the time 
o’ day. 


An’ he sez to the proprietor, sez he to ‘“‘Mournful Si’:” 
“The doctor ’lows I’m goin’ cuz I’m rattlin’ in the throat. 
So I thought I'd drap in social, as I was passin’ by, 
An’ take the ‘bones’ an’ shake you for a ‘wooden over- 
coat.’”’ 


So out they got the dice an’ shuk. The first “‘hoss” wuz 
on “Si.” 
The second “hoss” on “Shaker,” an’ the int’rest growed 
intense; 
But “Shaker” took the dice-box ’n cocked his swivel eye. 
An’ the next round fetched the coffin at “Mournful 
Si’s’’ expense. 


Then he shook “‘Si’’ for a tombstone, an’ handily he won. 
He shook him for a burial lot, an’ made the riffle there; 
Then shook for funeral charges, an’ ‘‘Mournful Si’ was 
done, 
An’ he cussed the “bones,’ 
a snare. 


’ 


an’ called ’m a delusion an’ 


I left ’em there ashakin’, the boys all clustered by; 
I didn’t wait to see the end, becuz ’twas gettin late. 
But when I left the winner wur offerin’ with “Si’’ 
To shake him for his chances at St. Peter’s golden gate. 
—Chicago Mail. 





A Chinese Free Mason’s Funeral. 


A Chinaman from Moreland, who was a member 
of the order of ‘‘Flee Maslons,” was buried on Sun- 
day. The Rocky Mountain band, resplendent in its 
new gold-trimmed uniforms, headed the procession, 
followed by the hearse, pall-bearers with strips of 
white muslin across their shoulders, a load of bed- 
ding, roast pig, etc., and several carriages contain- 
ing Chinamen who flung to the breeze bits of brown 
paper, upon which characters not unlike characters 
of the Morse alphabet were punched.—Bozeman 
(Mont.) Chronicle. 


An Indian Feast. 


A roving band of about a score of Indian bucks, 
squaws and papooses have been camped about two 
miles down the river for several days. As usual, 
their tents were pitched conveniently near a slaugh- 
ter house, that they might feast on the savory and 
succulent intestines and other offal of slaughtered 
animals. Monday evening, parties passing the camp 
might have seen an interesting sight. A pile of dry 
brush was covered with big and little guts, neck and 
other meat which is deemed too coarse and disflavor- 
ed for the delicate palate of the white man. The 


brush was fired, and while the meat cooked the In- 
dians sat round the rudely improvised stove with legs 
crossed, mouths watering, eyes expectant, and appe- 
tites sharpened by the expectation of the feast in 
store for them.—Jamestown (N. D.) Alert. 


How a Cabman Made $4,000. 

These are great days for cheek and making money 
without nothing, says'an Oregon paper. A Portland 
cabdriver inspected a farm at Columbia Slough near 
that city with a view to purchasing. As the owner 
took him fora capitalist he was very willing to listen 
te overtures for selling out. The bargain was closed. 
The price, $18,000, was to be cash down. The cab- 
man returned to town, obtained a clean new buggy 
and drove a money lender out tothe ranch. How 
‘much would you lend on the fine ranch?” ‘‘Twenty- 
two thousand,” was the reply. The cabman has the 
ranch and $4,000 in cash. 


Animals Disappearing. 

Fifty years ago the United States was the home of 
a large number of peculiar wild animals. Unless a 
national preserve comes to the rescue very soon, an- 
other decade wil] see them nearly all extinct. The 
grizzlies are disappearing from the Rockies. Live 
buffalo are now worth from $500 to $1,000 apiece, 
which three years ago cost scarcely one-fifth that 
amount, and they are found almost nowhere but in 
a corner of Texas and in the Yellowstone Park. The 
caribou has been hunted almost out of existence. 
The mountain sheep, the moose, the beaver, the an- 
telope, are all disappearing. 


Doubt Cast Upon Sitting Bull’s Bravery. 


W. H. Mosher, of Ypsilanti, Mich., was formerly 
in charge of a store at Standing Rock Agency, Dak., 
and among his frequent visitors were Sitting Bull, 
Gall, Red Cloud and others of the famous personages 
of the Sioux tribe. Mr. Mosher has the following to 
say regarding Sitting Bull’s claim to honors in the 
Custer fight: 

‘‘Sitting Bull has become famous as the hero of the 
Custer battle on the Indian side, but the fact is that 
he was not in the fight at all. I can understand 
Sioux well and speak it fairly. One night Sitting 
Bull and Gall met in my store and were for over an 
hour discussing the details of the battle, and once or 
twice almost reached a fighting point. Gall was 
making an attack on Sitting Bull for attempting to 
steal his bravery. 

“The fact is that Sitting Bull was the first Indian 
to reach a telegraph station with the news of the 
massacre, and he made the most of his opportunity. 
He pictured himself in the thickest of the fight, and 
had scalps with him to prove it, but they were all se- 
cured after the battle and not init. Sitting Bull was 
not in the fight, but watched it from a bluff some 
distance off. At its close he rushed down and took 
three or four scalps and then rode away and painted 
himself a hero. At least this is what the Indians 
say. Gall was the actual leader, and is regarded as 
a very brave warrior. Sitting Bull was merely a 
medicine man, and had the reputation of being a 
coward.” 


Two Hundred and Twenty-five Salmon a Minute. 


“The thing that amazed me most on the Pacific 
Coast,” said a tourist, ‘‘was the Oregon salmon fish- 
eries. Think of 4,000 men doing nothing for several 
months in the year but catching, cleaning and can- 
ning salmon, and you may grasp some little idea of 
the stupendous character of these fisheries. I visited 
a wheel fishery near Dallas City. Imagine a wheel 
forty feet in diameter and eight feet across the face, 
resembling an immense water wheel. Instead of 
paddles this wheel is fitted with three buckets, made 
of coarse and strong wire screening. The wheel is 


fastened toa shaft, to which is fastened machinery 
that lowers and raises it at the will of the operator. 
The buckets are so constructed that anything that 
enters them is thrown toward the center of the wheel 
and to one side, where there is an opening above the 


When in operation the wheel is 
lowered six feet into the river, up which the salmon 


open down stream. 


are making their way in untold numbers. The force 
of the water revolves the wheel, the average revolu- 
tions being five per minute. As it turns the buckets 
scoop up the salmon, which are forced back and out 
of the opening in the side of the wheel into the re- 
ceiving tank. One bucket may safely be calculated 
to run into the tank seventy-five salmon a minute, or 
225 a minute for the three.” 


Autumn in Montana. 


We have often spoken of the beautiful Italian skies 
of Montana, of the golden autumns, eclipsing any- 
thing to be found elsewhere in Nature, but the month 
of October, up to the present writing, rather excels 
anything we have ever known before. The weather 
up to date has been unprecedentedly sunny, and even 
now while we write itis as warm as summer and 
there is nota cloud in the sky. The frost has turned 
the leaves of the willows that fringe the streams 
coursing down the mountain sides and across the val- 
ley into a golden hue, and the grass lands into a 
brown, yet all is delightful and scarcely less beauti- 
ful than in June, when everything was robed in the 
deepest dye of changeless green. So many sunny 
autumn days have scarcely ever been witnessed be- 
fore, and a season of such uninterrupted mildness 
affording an opportunity for the prosecution of fall 
work, has never before been witnessed. We know 
of no country beneath the shining sun where the 
weather can excel the present. The frosts, to be 
sure, came earlier than they sometimes do. We have 
in the past seen them hold off until the first of No- 
vember, and enjoyed cucumbers and tomatoes during 
October and seen fair crops of oats harvested in No- 
vember. But forall that we have never known a 
greater succession of bright sunny days than we are 
now enjoying.— White Sulphur Springs (Mont. ) Hus- 
bandman. 


A Gigantic Wolf Drive. 


A big wolf drive by several hundred stockmen, 
cowboys and sportsmen took place in southern Wy- 
oming recently. The drive resulted in the extermin- 
ation of all the coyotes and gray wolves in a large 
district, and afforded unique sport for the partici- 
pants it it. The district swept by the drive is water- 
ed by numerous creeks, along which are rich stock 
ranches. The country is hemmed in for its entire 
length by a range of limestone cliffs, known as Chalk 
Bluffs, in which are hundreds of small caves and 
dens. In these gray wolves and coyotes hide. Dur- 
ing the present season their numbers have increased 
largely, and the losses of the stockmen from their 
constant preying upon young calves and colts have 
been excessive. 

At daylight from every ranch between Cheyenne 
and the Nebraska line, thirty miles distant, stock- 
men and cowbows took the field against the wolves. 
They were reinforced by 200 horsemen from Cheyenne 
and had as spectators a large delegation of business 
men and ladies, who drove to the starting point. At 
7 o’clock the long line of riders, under command of 
ten captains, moved forward. All the known haunts 
of the wolves were scoured by men and dogs. Slink- 
ing coyotes and defiant wolves broke from cover and 
ran for the protecting caves of Chalk Bluffs. Occa- 
sionally the hounds turned a wolf toward the riders 
and brought him to bay. The expert cowboys would 
throw their lariats around the wolf and drag him to 
death across the prairie. The drive lasted until noon. 
At points of rendezvous in the valley, skirted by the 
bluffs, were barbecued steers and coffee for the hunt- 
ers. The afternoon was devoted to smoking out the 
wolf dens and killing their occupants. Where flames 
and smoke failed to drive ont the wolves charges of 
dynamite were exploded, tumbling down portions of 
the cliffs and burying the wolves in the ruins. 


Taken for a Clergyman. 


A Black Hills correspondent of the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean writes: They tell a good story in this connec- 
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tion regarding Mr. Leiter of Chicago. He was out 
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through these hills prospecting, dressed in gentle- 
manly garb, and with the dignified yet gentle bearing 
that is his. Ata certain point the stage was upset, 
not an uncommon occurrence, but quite a startling 
one. Mr. Leiter distinguished himself by his utter 
silence under the trying circumstances and by the 
gallantry with which he assisted the ladies of the 
party. After all had been straightened up again a 
red-shirted miner who had been watching the Chicago 
capitalist said to him: ‘Stranger, will you take a 
drink?” at the sa.ne time producing an old flask. 

‘Thank you,” was the courteous reply, ‘I don’t 
drink.” 

The miner subsided for a moment, and then taking 
out a villainous looking cigar, said, ‘‘Well pard, will 
you have a smoke?” 

‘*] appreciate your kindness, sir,” said Mr. Leiter, 
‘*‘but I rarely use tobacco and do not care to smoke at 
present.” 

The miner looked surprised. Presently they all 
alighted and partook of dinner in a rude frontier eat- 
ing house at $1 a meal. When Mr. Leiter came to 
settle, the clerk astonished him by saying, ‘‘The bill 
is paid; that party over yonder fixed it.” Our towns- 
man looked across at the covered porch, and there sat 
his friend the miner, tilted back in his chair, com- 


placently smoking his big cigar. He stepped up to 
him with the words: ‘‘My friend, I understand that 
you have paid my bill. Now, I am very much obliged 
to you, but I have a little money of my own, and am 
perhaps much better able to settle the bill than you 
are yourself, and I insist upon paying it.” 

‘‘No you don’t, pardner,” broke out he of the red 
shirt, ‘‘we don’t have much religion out this way, but 
I want you to understand that when a gospel sharp 
comes along we know how to treat him white!” And 
the Chicago ex-dry-goods man had to submit to being 
taken for a preacher. 


The Demon Steer. 


George Wilson, a well-known cowboy, tells the fol- 
lowing story to the Cheyenne Tribune: 

There has roamed on the ranges adjacent to the 
Piatte and Laramie rivers for these many years a 
mastodon wild steer whose aggressiveness and power 
make him the dread of every round-up outfit. This 
combative beef bears not a brand, but no ‘“‘rustler’ 
dares appropriate him. 

The ‘‘demon steer,” as the pugnacious brute is 
called, knows no fear, and with lowered head, glisten- 
ing eyes and sonorous bellow will charge upon any- 
thing in his course. Time upon time he has been 
rounded up with his comparatively docile companions, 











but he invariably rushes past the line riders as if no 
such obstructions to his flight existed. Once a CY 
outfit determined to effect the capture of the big 
fellow, but after he had gored two horses and scared 
the wits from half a dozen riders the undertaking 
was abandoned. 

This prairie terror only last season, in a fit of rage 
at those who dared to intrude on the peaceful solitude 
of the range, charged at mid-day into acamp, creating 
a panic, to which was ideal quietness the clatter in- 
cident to the stampede of the fabled bull in the china 
shop. There was a scattering of equipage and a dis- 
ordered flight of the diners. One of these latter was 
so incensed that, contrary to orders, he sent a six- 
shooter ball after the massive steer, but the missile 
flew wide of its mark. 

Wilson asserts that he will undertake to prove that 
the demon steer killed a large bear in a fair fight on 
the Sybille three years ago, and the cowboys will bet 
all their earthly belongings that the demon can con- 
quer any bull in the Territory. The combat with the 
bear was a terrific affair. Bruin was forced to the 
defensive from the first, and for a time pluckily met 
the fearful onslaughts of the fighting steer, jarring 
the great form with blows from his paws. The 
activity of the steer was marvelous. He played 
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AN INDIAN BURIAL PLATFORM. 


around his antagonist as the sparrer annoys his foe, 
and at nearly every charge ran his long, sharp horns 
into the bleeding sides of the bear with the wicked 
“swish” which accompanies an effective sword thrust. 
Wilson thinks the demon steer will die of old age. 
The man who attempts his capture takes his life in 
his hands. 


The Noble Red, Man. 


Upper country Indians, who are "lordly-looking in 
their barbaric splendor, are very peculiar people in 
many respects. For their children many of them ex- 
hibit as much affection as is shown by white people, 
but for the aged among them the Indian has no use. 
The Nez Perces under Chief Joseph gained a world- 
wide and well-earned reputation as fighters, but in 
their long and severe campaign of ’77 they mercilessly 
abandoned their old and feeble. At many a camp 
they left some poor old man or woman, whose feeble- 
ness hampered their retreat. They would thus leave 
their aged fathers and mothers alongside a smouider- 
ing fire, stretched out on an old saddle-blanket or 
piece of buffalo robe and leave nothing to sustain life 
but a bottle of water. In abandoning their helpless 
parents they well knew that the enemy were close 
upon their trail and that in a few hours the Bannock 
scouts who preceded the soldiers would dash into the 











abandoned Nez Perce camp and shoot down the poor 
old helpless beings left behind. This was the death 
the old people met, and the Nez Perces, brave war- 
riors that they were, always arranged it so that their 
aged should be thus slain. 

In regard to thus abandoning the helpless, the 
Goldendale Sentinel tells of a case where an old and 
decrepit Indian was left without food to die. He 
would have died ere this had not a white man took 
pity on him and carried him food and water. Old 
Hosy, a Klickitat Indian, elder brother of Chief Tum- 
water, has been in camp with a number of Indians, 
in the gulch near Luna. About two weeks ago the 
Indians broke camp and departed, leaving their aged 
companion alone, without food anything else except a 
blanket. C. D. Wilcox carried him food for the past 
two weeks, but this is becoming too much burden for 
Mr. Wilcox and besides he is often called away from 
home on business and there is no one to supply the 
wants of the old Indian. He is blind and unable to 
walk; sometimes he crawls off his blankets and en- 
deavors to get a drink from a small stream close by. 
Several days ago he became lonesome and while Mr. 
Wilcox, who had just taken some food to him, was 
with him he sang the Indian death song. He in- 
formed Mr. Wilcox that he could not see, ‘‘had no 
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eyes,” and pointing to his temples said his head 
pained him and he **would_not live till snow flies.” — 
Puyallup Commerce. 


Burial in the Air. 

Under the influence of the missionaries the Indians 
of Montana are fast abandoning their old custom of 
placing their dead on platforms, or hanging them, 
wrapped in blankets, to the limbs of the big cotton- 
wood trees which grow along the streams; but now 
and then the hunter or cowboy still finds one of their 
old platform cemeteries, or, it may be, only a lonely 
tomb like the one shown in our picture, standing in 
the solitude of the vast, grassy plains. The original 
object of this odd way of disposing of corpses was un- 
doubtedly to protect them from the wolves, which 
would speedily dig up any grave such as the Indians 
could make without picks and shovels. In course of 
time the rude platform would be upturned by decay 
and the winds, but the Crow or Blackfeet kinsman of 
the deceased had done their duty in the way of sepul- 
ture as well as they could and were not responsible 
for such accidents. After all the main thing was to 
satisfy the ghost of the departed so that he would go 
at once to the happy hunting grounds, content with 
the honors paid to his remains, and not hang about 
to haunt his relatives, 
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RAILWAY TRAVEL IN EUROPE. 


Col. C. B. Lamborn in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Every now and again one reads in the American 
newspapers short paragraphs which set forth the 
marvellous convenience and cheapness of travel on 
some railroad or omnibus line in Europe, and a com- 
parison is made with the rates on American lines to 
show the great advantages in cost and comfort which 
the European traveler so obtains over the oppressed 
public in America. These stories are pure fabrica- 
tions, and the comparisons drawn therefrom are false 
and unjust. Ido not hesitate to assert that the rail- 
road and street car lines of America serve the public 
far better and more satisfactorily than do the railroads 
and omnibuses of Europe, and that this better service 
is furnished, as a rule, at much less cost in America 
than it is here. The American public gets better 
service, for less money, not only on long distance 
travel, but generaily, also, on short service in cities, 
for equal distances. I have recently journeyed near- 
ly ten thousand miles over European railroads, and 
I have tested the comforts—and more often the dis- 
comforts—of this mode of travel in every country on 
the continent—Russia and the Spanish peninsula ex- 
cepted—as well as England and Scotland. 1 have 
ridden in parlor cars, in first and second-class cars, 
and in Scotland in third class cars, and I 
have passed nights of discomfort in the stuffy 
and ill-kept boxes, misnamed sleeping cars, which 
run on night express trains between the great conti- 
nental cities, and have paid for wretched accommo- 
dations in these cars prices three times as much as is 
charged in America for acleam and comfortable berth 
in a Pullman sleeper. In providing the public with 
all the essential comforts—as well as the luxuries— 
of railroad travel, America is very far ahead of 
Europe. There is no passenger trainrun on any line 
in England or the continent at all comparable to the 
vestibule dining car trains which run daily on our 
trunk lines and on the transcontinental roads. There 
are good sleeping and parlor cars run on trains in 
England and Scotland, and the charges for accommo- 
dation are very reasonable, but, excepting in Sweden 
where cars are arranged for six persons, there is not 
a convenient or comfortable sleeping car run on any 
line on the continent. The dining cars’ now attached 
to some express trains on continental lines are small, 
the accommodations meagre and insufficient, and, as 
a rule, the meals served are much more expensive 
than those served on our own cars, These dining 
cars would not be tolerated on an American road. 

European railroads are generally very substantially 
constructed—the main lines are double tracked and a 
heavier rail is used than is customary on our lines. 
The road bed is well ballasted, and the track is main- 
tained in good order, especially on English roads, 
which are, without question, the finest railroads in 
the world. The cost of railroads in England is 
enormous. The expenditures made for right of way 
alone on some of them would build and equip ready 
for operation a railroad of equal mileage in America, 
anywhere west of the Alleghany mountains. The 
equipment of these roads is very complete and the 
coaches used are convenient and comfortable for the 
short distances usually travelled. Entrance into the 
cities is made on elevated tracks, and as there are very 
few crossings at grade, the rate of speed attained is 
high—forty to fifty miles an. hour for express trains. 
Both traffic and travel are heavy, and as the roads are 
owned by private corporations chartered by parlia- 
ment there is some rivalry between the lines running 
to and from the great cities, but passenger and 
freight rates are generally maintained higher than in 
America, and there is very little real competition for 
business such as exists throughout America. The 
business of the country seems to be apportioned out 
between the existing great companies; and the estab- 
lished lines have no fear of new or piratical roads be- 
ing built, because of the difficulty of obtaining new 
charters, andthe enormous outlays which new roads 
must make for right of way and for terminal accom- 
modations. The railroads on the continent have 
generally been built by the state, and most of them 








are owned and operated by the government. The 
construction of some of these roads, especially those 
of Switzerland and Italy, has cost vast sums of 
money, owing to the mountainous character of the 
district traversed. Money has not been spared, and 
the work done is always good and permanent. There 
are many wonderful feats of engineering on these 
lines. Moderate grades and easy curves have been 
maintained when necessary on all important lines 
by the construction of long tunnels and viaducts. 
In crossing the Alpson the St. Gothard line, the 
necessary distance to hold the grades has been ob- 
tained by making five spiral tunnels, each a mile in 
length, directly into the side of the mountain, wind- 
ing upward like a corkscrew, and the final ridge is 
passed by a tunnel over nine miles long, cut through 
solid granite. 

The road bed is good on nearly all European rail- 
roads, but on continental lines the track is seldom so 
well kept upas on the great English roads. The 
rate of speed for ordinary trains is twenty-five to 
thirty miles per hour, and for express trains thirty to 
forty miles. The traffic carried is much less than in 
England, and it appeared to me that the freight busi- 
ness on the main roads of Italy, Switzerland, Tur- 
key, Austria, Denmark, Sweden and Norway was 
lighter than that of many American roads west of the 
Mississippi River. 

Everywhere in Europe the roadways have a fin- 
ished appearance which is yet rare in our newer 
country. The cuts and earth embanxments are care- 
fully turfed, and the grass is carefully mowed. Em- 
bankments and protecting walls of masonry are al- 
ways in perfect order, and the station houses are well 
built and conveniently arranged. There are nowhere 
finer railroad stations than the terminals in the chief 
German cities. The new station at Frankfort is the 
largest and most complete in the world. There is also 
an appearance of neatness, which is often lacking 
with us, about the yards, station and station grounds 
on the continental lines. The grounds are generally 
ample in extent, and wherever practicable the usual 
-arrenness is relieved by trees and beds of flowering 
plants. Frequently a good deal of taste is shown at 
the local stations, especially in England, Germany 
and Austria, in the arrangement of flowerbeds and in 
a generous planting of ivy, which grows luxuriantly, 
and is made to conceal many unsightly structures. 

The ordinary passenger coach in use everywhere 
in Europe is a four wheeled car (about the size 
of an American box freight car) twenty-four to 
twenty-eight feet long, set on rigid axles. It is di- 
vided into four compartments for first and second- 
class passengers, and into five compartments for 
third-class, and each compartment is arranged to seat 
six to eight persons if first-class, or ten persons if 
second or third class. There is no passage way 
through the car, each compartment having a door at 
either side, and the conductor (called guard) walks 
outside on a footboard and collects the tickets 
througha window. ‘There are usually no toilet con- 
veniences of any kind on these cars, and on some 
lines when the passenger has been shown into his 
compartment he is locked in by the guard until the 
next stopping place is reached. In the railroad sec- 
tion of the Paris exhibition I saw some new coaches 
constructed for French and Belgian lines, which are 
much longer and more commodious, and have doors 
at the ends and raised roofs for ventilation. These 
cars are mounted on two four-wheeled swinging 
trucks, and have aninside passage way, and the com- 
partments are arranged as ina Mann boudoir car. 
These new cars all have toilet rooms, and in their 
general appearance approach the American type of 
passenger car. They show a great advance over the 
ordinary coach, and they ride much smoother, having 
less of the very disagreeable jerking motion which is 
a characteristic of European cars on fast trains. 

It is, I think, generally supposed in America that 
railroad fares are much lower in Europe than with us. 
This is not the case. Few Americans travel in Eu- 
rope who are not surprised at the high rates that are 
charged on the railroads. Fares are certainly less on 





almost all the railroads in America east of the Mis- 
souri River than they are on European railroads. In 
England first-class fares average four to five cents per 
mile, second-class three to four cents, and third- 
class abont two cents. There are some special 
workingmen’s trains, run on the main lines, which 
make arate less than two cents per mile, but the ac- 
commodations furnished are not desirable. Some 
weeks ago I saw posted up in a station in North 
England the passenger tariff on a short branch road 
which runs into the English lake country—first-class 
fares six cents per mile, second-class four cents and 
third-class two cents, and by the side of this tariff 
was posted a list of some twenty persons who had re- 
cently been convicted of riding without a ticket, or 
riding ina first-class compartment on a second-class 
ticket. The usual punishment meted out to these 
offenders was a fine of forty shillings or imprisonment 
for thirty days. In Scotland probably nine-tenths of 
the traveling public ride third class, and the hard- 
headed and economical Scotch have forced the rail- 
road companies to give them very comfortable cars 
and fast time at very reasonable rates. In England 
most of the better class of travel goes first or second- 
class. One hundred and twenty pounds of baggage 
is carried free. 

From London to Brighton, fifty-one miles, the fare 
on express trains is, first-class $3, and second-class. 
$2.10. On ordinary trains the rates are $2.50 first, 
$1.60 second, and $1.06 third-class. The distance 
from London to Paris is 283 miles. The usual first- 
class fare is $15.25, with an allowance of only fifty- 
six pounds of baggage. Time, eight hours. During 
the present summer a fast express with dining car 
has been put on and the trip is made in seven and one- 
half hours. The fare on this train is $19.25. On 
the continent the usual fare is about four cents per 
mile first-class, three cents second and two cents 
third. Some express trains carry only first and 
second-class. Usually fifty-six pounds of baggage is 
allowed free with each first or second-class ticket, and 
a heavy rate is charged on all excess baggage. In 
Italy, Switzerland and Bavaria, no baggage, (except 
hand packages) is carried free, and the rates of fare 
are somewhat lower than those named above. My 
own experience in traveling on the continent shows 
that the charge for extra baggage usually considered 
necessary to an American adds about twenty-five per 
cent. to the price of the ticket. There is no compe- 
tition between different lines, and the rates are al- 
ways based on the actual distance—longer lines be- 
tween two points charge more than shorter lines. 
The sleeping car charges are generally very high 
everywhere that cars are run on the continent. In 
France the charges are exorbitant. On the limited 
express (train de luxe) from Paris to Marseilles, 518 
miles, the railroad fare is $20 20 and the extra charge 
for a sleeping berth for one night is $14.60. On the 
regular express train the extra charge for sleeper is 
$11.20. The extra charge for sleeper from Basle to 
Paris, 326 miles, is $5.40. A French official to whom 
I quoted these extraordinary figures informed me 
that sleeping cars were not very successful in France 
and were rarely patronized by French travelers. I 
assured him that I admired the good sense of the 
French; and my own observation confirms the state- 
ment made by this officer. If the English, American 
and German travelers who now fill these cars would 
withdraw their patronage the French sleepers would 
soon be withdrawn or the rates made more reason- 
able. 

The fares on omnibuses and tramlines in most 
European cities is lower than with us for short dis- 
tances—one to two miles—but for longer distances it 
is higher. An inside seat of a Parisian omnibus costs 
six cents, a seat on top costs three cents. A London 
omnibus will carry yon at the speed of about five 
miles per hour, one mile for two cents, and greater 
distances for about two cents per mile. A _ ride of 
five miles costs ten cents. On the underground road 
I have paid sixteen cents for a ride of about four 
miles in very dingy and ill-smelling cars. The fare 
on the comfortable cars of the New York elevated 
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road for nearly twice the distance is five cents. 
Neither the underground road nor the London omni- 
buses afford conveniences or comforts equal to the 
cable and elevated lines of American cities. 

The really cheap and convenient means of rapid 
transit in London and in all European cities is afford- 


ed by cabs and one-horse carriages. The cab ser- 
vice of European cities is admirable and in every way 
much superior to that enjoyed in any city of Ameri- 
ca. The fares are regulated by law, and the rare 
cases of extortion are quickly and severely punished. 
The charge for a trip of two miles varies from four- 
teen cents in Italy to twenty-five cents in London and 
Berlin, and the usual charge per hour is about fifty 
cents. These charges are for the carriage, whether 
occupied by one or more persons. The result of these 
reasonable and carefully regulated rates is that pub- 
lic carriages are liberally patronized, the communi- 
ties are well accommodated and the cab drivers are 
better remunerated, because they are kept busy. 
America could wisely take a leaf from the experience 
of Europe in the regulation and control of public 
cabs and carriages. 

The continental railroads and especially those of 
Germany are operated with great care. The trains 
run with regularity, and accidents or detentions are 
of rare occurrence. The management seems military 
in its precision, and the officials and employes have a 
soldierly bearing which is noticeable. They are al- 
ways courteous and polite to travelers and to each 
other. The conductor and stationmaster salute each 
other by raising the hand tothe hat on the arrival and 
departure of trains, and the uniformed gate tender at 
every highway crossing always stands ‘‘at attention” 
beside his closed gate while the train passes him. 

There is much to admire in the thorough system 
under which European railroads are managed, and 
there are many features of the system which we could 
adopt with profit. Still, however, I close this letter 
as I commenced it, with the assertion that, taken all 
in all, America to-day has a better railroad system 
and enjoys better service than any country in Europe. 
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KIDNAPPED BY A BEAR. 





A veracious resident of township seventeen, (north 
of range five east) writes to the Oracle concerning an 
amusing, although for a time a perilous experience 
he and his friend Mike had recently with a bear. 
Going out for a bucket of water one afternoon, his 
friend Mike found a bear in the well. Returning ex- 
citedly to the house he told of bruin’s apparently 
hopeless predicament and inquired as to how they 
might most safely secure the bear’s pelt. At last they 
concluded to lasso him and drag him to the surface, 
which, after a fatiguing struggle, they succeeded in 
doing. When they landed bruin upon the rustic 
curb he was apparently lifeless; so Tourguson ran to 
the house for a knife with which to cut the bear’s 
throat and thus make sure of their game. But Mike 
suspected that life was not extinct in his bearship’s 
huge body, and by way of securing him he knotted 
the rope around his own body several times. Sure 
enough old bruin suddenly recovered animation and 
as quickly jumped to all fours and skipped for the 
woods. 

He was inextricably wound up in the rope and in 
this fix he involuntarily became-a frolicsome follower 
in the confused wake of the bear’s mad rush for 
liberty. Tourguson returned, but, lo and behold! 
both Mike and the bear had flown. Through the 
tangled copse the deserted woodsman followed. 
Presently he found one of Mike’s shoes and a strip of 
his shirt. A little further on he found Mike’s hat 
and a piece of his overalls. That settled it in Tour- 
guson’s mind. The bear had broken his fast by de- 
vouring poor Mike. It was useless as well as dan- 
gerous to follow further. So the bereft companion 
turned back to his lonely cabin. He had proceeded 
but a short distance, however, when he was horrified 
by finding Mike suspended in mid air, several feet 
from the ground alongside of a large fir tree. 

Night had darkened the forest depths with her 








sable shroud. The little stars twinkled excitedly as 
Tourguson’s heart leaped about in raging frenzy. 
‘““This is a mystery,” hoarsely whispered Tourguson, 
‘twhich I will solve at the peril of my life.” He ap- 
proached the body of luckless Mike as it hung motion- 
less between him and heaven. But just as he looked up 
to speak to his silent mate a noise far up the stately fir 
discovered to Tourguson the presence of bruin. He 
dropped his knife, threw his trusted rifle to his 
shoulder, and a well-aimed shot brought bruin and 
Mike to the ground together, with a terrible crash. 
Poor Mike sprang to his feet in an instant and yelled 
at the top of his voice. 

*‘Cut the rope, mon! but hould to the other ind uv 
et. That’s the wan the blawsted bear’s tied to!” 
Mike explained to Tourguson that the bear recovered 
consciousness and sought safety in flight before he 
could disentangle himself from the knotted rope; so 
bruin dragged him through the brush, over logs and 
stumps, until, discovering that Mike was holding his 
distance well, he sought to escape by climbing a tree, 
and that’s how Mike came to be suspended in mid-air 
at the other end of the rope.—Orting, Wash., Oracle. 


died 


GAMBLING WITH A VENGEANCE. 


When a man seeks a new country and has to rough 
it in various ways he requires good staying qualities. 
The fate of the gladiator in the prize ring depends 
largely on his staying ability; the prospector looking 
for gold will never find it if he is not built to stay, 
and the man indulging in a little game of ‘‘draw” 
cannot expect to sweep the board unless he is pre- 
pared to remain. We have seen and heard of many 
good ‘‘stayers” but last Sunday evening, says the 
Wardner, Idaho, News, a certain individual from the 
State of Iowa displayed a disposition in that way that 
possibly beats the record. At a well-known and 
popular resort, not a hundred miles from Wardner, a 
party were playing a friendly game of poker. A gen- 
tleman from Iowa was anxious to take a hand; he 
had the inclination, ability, time and in fact every- 
thing except the boodle to join the crowd. Feeling in 
his pocket he discovered a jac-knife and with the 
genuine spirit of a true sport he offered to gamble it 
off against the modest sum of fifty cents. He found 
his man and both coin and knife were on the table. 
In a very few minutes the game was ended and the 
Iowan was knifeless. ‘‘Anything else you wish to 
stake?” asked the winner, putting up a dollar. ‘‘My 
hat against it,” cried the stranger; I’ll stay with you” 
another shuffie—and the man was hatless. ‘Come 
again,” cried the lucky one, ‘‘there’s no more run in 
me than there’s in a snail ina slow fever.” ‘Tl 
stay with you,” chipped in the looser, and off came 
his coat, which was staked against $2. The man of 
money won once more and Icwa was coatless. ‘‘How 
in—Pandemonium did you do that?” you can’t do it 
again; I’ll stay with you” and a good warm vest was 
staked against a single $1. Three jacks and two aces 
were shown but four queens took the vest and made 
the stranger stare. ‘‘I’ll bet my boots agin $2,50; 
I’m all wool and a yard wide, and if you’ll only stay 
with me I’li convince you Iowa can’t be beaten all the 
time” was the next remark. The money and boots 
quickly occupied the center of the table; the man in 
his stockings stood pat, but four nines were too much 
and the ‘‘stayer’ was left bootless, ‘‘Chaw me up 
into mince meat if I don’t bet my pants’ roared the 
defeated party. Two dollars and fifty cents was the 
sum agreed on, the nether garment was removed, the 
game played and his luck not changing, the gay 
gambler found himself in a slmilar situation to ‘“Ted- 
dy the gander who was like a Highlander, for want 
of his breeches.” A loud laugh went up from the 
surrounding crowd, and the man from Iowa retired to 
his cabin, in the shade of night, knifeless, hatless, 
coatless, vestless and pantless. This, to outsiders at 
least, may seem a strange story, but it has the merit 
of being true and actually happened in this neighbor- 
hood on last Sunday. Asa ‘“‘stayer” the man from 
the States is entttled to the cake, and out of respect 
for his good qualities the winner returned all the 
goods on payment of the sum staked against them. 








INJUN ROMANCE. 


Spencer is a big man among the Yakimas, and 
stands high among the Siwash delegates to Puyallup’s 
hop yards. His camp is pitched in the brush back of 
Stewart’s Eden addition, among a group of a dozen 
tepees belonging to the people of his party. Here, 
for a month past the evenings have been spent in 
swapping stories about the wars agone, singing songs 
playing stick poker, and forming acquaintance with 
other Indians who would loiter about the camp. 

Among Spencer’s family was a plump and pleasing 
daughter of sweet sixteen, whose charcoal orbs gazed 
into the eyes of Warren McCorkle and paralyzed him. 
Warren is a Warm Spring and son of one of the 
heroes of the Modoc war. Every evening Warren 
haunted Spencer’s camp, and the penchant that 
Spencer’s girl and himself had for each other gradu- 
ally grew into a mutual and agonizing mash. When 
old Spencer realized that his girl was love sick, and 
that it took lesser and still less boiled salmon and 
doughgod at each succeeding meal to satisfy her once 
thoroughly organized appetite, he pricked up his ears 
—or got on one of them—and after giving his daugh- 
ter a sound scolding, he ordered her Warm Spring 
lover to stay away from the camp. 

Wednesday evening Warren crawledinto Spencer’s 
tepee in regular Injun style, and grasping his mistress 
made away with her. Donald McKay, who acts as 
moderator for the bunchgrass Indians, now in the dis- 
trict, was visited early yesterday morning by Spencer, 
who poured his family troubles into him. 

He asked that Donald should try and see the run- 
away couple, and tell them of his forgiveness should 
they return to his camp. Spencer is afraid his girl 
will be abandoned by McCorkle, because she is subject 
to fits. Warren can never take his mistress to Warm 
Spring, because he has a wife and family there, 
and the laws of his nation are very strict in such 
matters. 

This little Injun episade of love shows how the 
natives assimilate to the whites in such matters.— 
Puyallup Commerce. 


* 


A FAMILY OF GIANTS. 


A family of giants named Rourke are reported to 
be living in Belmont, Cass County, North Dakota. 
The Park River Witness thus describes the family: 
‘The youngest son is thirty years old, was born in 
Iowa, and has lived in Dakpta eleven years, during 
which time he has secured most of his growth. He 
is six feet eight inches tall and weighs 411 pounds. 
His next older brother Christian is thirty-two, 
weighs 208, and is six feet four inches tall. Louis is 
thirty-six years old, weighs 225 pounds, and is six 
feet five inches. Ole is forty years old, weighs 200 
pounds, and is six and a-half feet tall. One sister is 
Mrs. Jennie Knudson, aged twenty-six, weighs 225 
pounds, and is over six feet tall; another sister Mrs. 
Julia Hansen, lives in Iowa, and weighs 237 pounds, 
while Mrs. Cooper lives in Traill County, and only 
weighs 160 pounds. The father and mother of this 
remarkable family are not large people, the former 
weighing about 170 pounds and the latter 140. 








ANIMAL FREAKS. 


A party of hunters from Ilwaco found a natural 
curiosity on the peninsula the other day, in the shape 
of a spotted deer, which they shot and killed. The 
hunters did not at first realize what a rara-avis they 
had discovered, until it was too late to preserve the 
curious animal whole. Pacific County must abound 
with freaks in animal nature for a few years ago a 
gentleman while hunting discovered a black bear fol- 
lowed by two cubs, one black, the mate to it white. 
The writer of this paragraph also remembers seeing a 
white crow, along with a flock of the ebony hued 
birds, on the prairie near Capt. Easterbrooks place. 
This crow was seen by several people, at different 
times, but finally disappeared, shot very likely, by 
some vandal.—Oysterville, (Wash.,) Journal. 
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‘TUMBLE WEEDS” AS FIRE SPREADERS. 


BY RYE JOHNSON. 


A queer idea, and you will smile as you read it. 
But dwellers in Dakota will not laugh at the expres- 
sion, for one and all will tell you nothing is so dread- 
ed in their prairie land, in case of a fire as those 
same weeds. You that smile have never perhaps 
seen them grow six or eight feet across and tall ac- 
cordingly. In the spring they break loose from the 
root, with their thousands of prickly branches dry as 
tinder. Then it is an amusing sight to see the huge, 
awkward things go rolling, tossing, tumbling away 
across the wide prairie before a high wind; and you 
nearly always find yourself wondering where they 
will eventually bring up. The Gulf of Mexico comes 
into your mind as their probable resting place, al- 
though common sense says otherwise. Anyway they 
never pause in their headlong rush until beyond the 
range of your vision. 

Last spring, as many will remember, was unusually 
dry and a high wind prevailed much of the time. 
This was a source of worriment to us in our mid 
southern Dakota home. Why, the dwellers on wide 
praries will readily understand. Fire at that season 
of the year is a constant menace, for the high prairie 
grass and enormous weeds furnish a perfect material 
and when one is once started there is no checking it 
until there is nothing further to burn. 

It is about twelve years since father came to Da- 

ota and he brought considerable money with him. 
He owns about five hundred acres of land and his 
buildings were the envy of the county. I am the 
oldest daughter and spent last winter with friends in 
Chicago, returning home in March. 

While there I became engaged to Lyle Graham, 
and, with my parents consent, we were to be married 
at my home on the 15th of April, which was my 
birthday. We were very busy with our preparations, 
for Lyle was to bring a party of friends with him, 
and I did not think of anything else until one day I 
overheard father say to one of the hired men, ‘‘Keep 
every plow agoing Joe, I am in mortal fear of a 
fire sweeping down upon us.” 

With a wildly beating heart I sought mother and 
repeated his words. She nodded gravely, and I found 
she also entertained the same fear. I went out upon the 
porch, and took a long look about. How prosperous 
and comfortable everything looked. The great barns, 
and long line of cattle sheds; the huge hay and straw 
stacks, the wide yards full of fine cattle and sheep 
knee deep in combustible litter. 

Heavens! What a bonfire it all would make, and if 
they burned all would go, for although at some dis- 
tance from the house, a row of corn cribs and a long 
wood house, nearly filled up the intervening space. 

From these I turned my gaze to the surrounding 
country, and was somewhat re-assured at sight of the 
wide fields of newly turned, low, brown earth, which 
stretched out on allsides. Four teams and as many 
plows were busily at work hourly enlarging them. 

‘Surely no fire could cross so wide a space,” I 
remarked to mother who had joined me on the porch. 

“It would seem an impossibility,” she replied, but 
the anxious look did not leave her face. 

Rumors of fires in adjoining counties began to 
come in, and it was not long ere the sky was reddened 
every night by distant conflagrations. Every day I 
ooked to see how much wider the plowed land had 
become, and gained a blessed feeling of security 
when at last house and out buildings were the center 
of a hundred acres of freshly turned earth, and father 
pronounced us safe. 

How little he knew. 

Every night for a week some of the men had 
watched, but that night we all slept soundly, witha 
perfect confidence in our safety. 

Now, it only lacked a week to the day set for my 
wedding. Some time before father had sold a drove of 
stock to a homesteader living forty miles west, it was 
to have been delivered some time before, but he was 
afraid to stop the plows sooner. 

Now, however, he decided to start at once in order 





to get back by the fifteenth. Accordingly he, my 
two brothers and one hired man started off the eighth, 
leaving two men at home to look after things, besides 
which there was mother, a ten-year-old brother 
named Dan and myself. 

The men were drilling in grain, and we went about 
our household duties in a care-free, happy frame of 
mind, to which we had been strangers for days. The 
wind blew violently, but from the east—and as we 
had heard of no fires in that direction we felt per- 
fectly secure. This was Monday, and father had 
promised to be back Friday. Lyle and his friends 
would also arrive that day, and one of the men must 
go to Woodworth with a team to fetch them. 

The time until Friday passed with no alarm, and 
we saw Joe depart for town with no anxiety. All 
day I flew about finishing up hundred odd jobs left 
until the last minute, as is usual in such cases. I was 
very happy at the prospect of meeting the man I was 
to marry, for I loved him, as he loved me, very dearly. 

I never thought of fire all day, and when about 
four o’clock little Dan came rushing in in white-faced 
excitement, and gasped out that a fire was coming, I 
was inexpressibly shocked. Without a word I rushed 
to the windows on the east side of the house. 

“God help us!” I gasped in shuddering horror. 
Ominous black clouds of smoke obscured all the 
horizon, and the air was laden with the pungent 
fumes of purning grass. It was yet some miles away, 
but we did not sing about our supper getting, as we 
had at dinner time. 

Darkness came, dense and impenetrable, save 
where lighted up by the oncoming fire. It seemed 
directly in the path Joe must traverse in bringing the 
expected party, and as the hours wore on our anxiety 
became almost insupportable. 

Every vessel that would hold water was filled and 
placed at convenient distances about the house, 
although no one really expected the fire could possibly 
cross the plowed ground. We felt comparatively 
safe—but feared for our friends who might be caught 
by the flames. I remembered a quantity of human 
bones found after a fearful fire the summer before, 
whose identity had never been discovered, and imag- 
ination easily placed the absent ones in like peril. 

The wind increased to a gale, and the roar of the 
approaching fire was blood curdling. I never before 
nor since, experienced such fear as that horrible, rush- 
ing roar engendered in my breast. We watched the 
flames advance, and at last thought him stationary. 

‘Thank God!’ we cried from full hearts, but our fear 
of thanksgiving was changed to one of horrified des- 
pair as we suddenly saw a huge ball of fire detach 
itself from the line of flames and came bounding 
toward us. It passed like lightning to the south of 
us, but another and another quickly followed. 

“Burning tumble weeds,” pronounced Harris, in a 
disheartened tone. ‘‘I would not give you a shilling 
for everything durable on the farm. We are in deadly 
peril.” 

He and Dan ran at once to turn every living thing 
loose that they might have a chance for their lives, 
while mother and I ran after and extinguished sev- 
eral of the deadly fire balls which !odged against the 
buildings. 

The lowing of the cattle, the bleating of the sheep 
—and shrill neighing of the horses, added to the 
deadly despair in our hearts, but we worked until ex- 
hausted, and were compelled at last to stand by and 
see everything devoured by the hungry demon. We 
carried a few of our most precious possessions to the 
center of the plowed ground north of the house, and 
when daylight appeared they were all that remained 
to us, save the stock which were wandering discon- 
solately about. We were tired, faint, smoke be- 
grimmed hollow-eyed, set of people who looked into 
each others faces in the grey of the dawn. 

I had wept until I had no tears left—but mother 
was strangely calm. 

“My dear, if our loved ones come out alive, we 
have still much to be thankful for,” were her words 
of cheer. 

Dan bewailed the fact that we had no food, but 








found the blessed mother had remembered people 
must vat in the face of even so great a calamity as 
ours, and a quantity of cooked provisions was found 
to be among the matter saved. Ere any one had 
taken a mouthful, however, we heard a great shout- 
ing, and looking up saw two parties approaching from 
opposite directions. 

No pen can picture the joy of that meeting. But 
even in my deep happiness at seeing my lover alive 
and well, after fearing him lost in the terrible con- 
flagration which had devastated many homes besides 
ours, I could not help murmuring ‘‘poor father,” as I 
saw him glance mournfully over the smoking ruins 
of his once beautiful home. . 

He had been so sure of our security that it came 
upon him as a fearful shock. His thankfulness that~ 
we escaped with life went far to console him, and 
when he remembcred there was a few hundreds in 
bank, he cast off all care, and set about helping to 
prepare a breakfast for the company which now num- 
bered fifteen. 

A sheep was sacrificed, a camp fire improvised, 
and we became quite merry. A bed quilt spread over 
the plowed ground served as a table cloth, and numer- 
ous good things appeared as if by magic. 

Among other things, the bride’s cake, and mother 
was about to cut it when father stayed her hand. 

“Lyle Graham, you came here to marry my 
daughter?” 

“Certainly.” 

“In the face of the fact that she is now a poor man’s 
child, do you still want her?” 

For answer Lyle drew me to his arms, and kissed 
me tenderly. ‘‘Very well, we will not be cheated 
out of our wedding. The minister is hére, as also 
are the guests. Mr. Hollis, you will please unite these 
young folks and then we will have our break- 
fast.” 

A silence of a minute followed fathers words, then 
a cheer arose from all. And before I scarcely realized 
what was going on I stood before the man of God, 
my hand clasped in Lyles, and spoke the solemn 
words which made ‘‘us twain one flesh.” 

Imagine the scene if you can, dear reader. A 
cloudy, dismal, chilly morning in April. A party 
gathered in the open air about an impromptu camp 
fire. All with tired, anxious faces, and more or less 
disheveled in appearance. To the right the smoulder- 
ing ruins. To the left the breakfast spread upon the 
quilt—and all about at little distances, the discom- 
fited, restless cattle and sheep. 

Yet that was the scene of my wedding. 

. ad 


HOW HE PROPOSED. 








I took her little hand in mine, 
It quivered like a bird, 
And as I felt ita touch divine 
A trembling sigh I heard. 
Momentous time! Should I propose? - 
I knew not what to say; 
As I beheld my blushing Rose 
I felt my hair turn gray! 


I thought of Byron, Scott and Moore; 
Ah, could I but recall 
A bit of their poetic lore! 
I once had known it all. 
“Oh woman in our hours of ease,” 
I blunderingly said, 
And then I thought my tongue would freeze 
And wished that I was dead. 


My heart was beating like a flail, 
And yet my lips were dumb; 

The clock that hung upon a nail 
Ticked louder than a drum. 

I could not see, for, strange to tell, 
The air seemed full of smoke. 

Then from my tongue the fetters fell, 
And then—and then I spoke. 


“T love you, dear!” I said in haste; 
“T love you, too!” she said; 
And then I clasped her dainty waist 
And kissed her lips of red. 
Then came a flood of poetry, 
I spouted yards of rhyme. 
And she is going to marry me 
In apple-blossom time. 
—S. M. Peck in Harper’s Bazar. 
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WESTERN HUMOR. 


Life on Pizen Creek. 

_ Landlord Jerkedbeef (of the Bad Lands House, to 
New York drummer at breakfast table) —‘*The waiter 
tells me that you want a napkin?” 

Guest—‘‘Yes, sir, I would like one if not too much 
trouble.” 

Landlord—‘‘T’ll tell you just how itis. Last even- 
ing we had as nice a mess of napkin in the ice-box as 
you ever seen, but in the night my infernal houn’- 
dog got the kiver off and ett every one of ’’em. Just 
bear with us this time and the next trip you come 
along you shall have a napkin for yer breakfast if I 
have to get up at five o’clock and go out and shoot it 
myself.” 


The Bashfulness of Office. 

A tourist stopped in front of a ‘“‘shack” house, over 
the door of which a prominent Kansan was nailing a 
sign bearing this legend: 

**T am a Candydate for the Ofis of Sherf.” 

‘“‘That’s very unlike the way we do inthe East,” 
remarked the tourist. ‘‘There we believe with the 
proverb, that the office should seek the man, and—” 

‘“‘Wal,” interrupted the prominent one, ‘‘that may 
do fer the East, whur the offices hain’t so durned 
bashful; but, out this way, if you expect the office to 
ride up to your place, an’ whirlin’ the loop uv its 
lasso three times around its head, drag yer outer yer 
house an’ off to the county seat, I’m afeard that grim 
disappointment will be your portion.” 


Big Sturgeon and Big Stories. . 


The largest sturgeon ever seen in this part of the 
country was sent up by Otto Peters of Deer Island to 
Frank C. Barnes, Saturday. It weighed 550 pounds 
and was eleven feet four inches long. The largest 
seen here before this weighed about 300 pounds. The 
sight of it displayed on the sidewalk at Third and 
Morrison streets, attracted a great crowd, among 
whom were several good single-handed fish liars. 
One told about seeing a sturgeon at the Cascades 
which was fourteen feet long and weighed 900 pounds. 
But, as usual, the man who told his story first stood 
no show, for another fellow came to the front and 
told about a sturgeon he saw up in the Snake River 
which was eighteen feet long and weighed 1,500 
pounds. And then another fellow started in to tell 
about a sturgeon he saw in Alaska, but the crowd got 
scared for fear that lightning would strike them and 
all walked away, and the Alaska liar got left.— 
Portland Oregonian. 


The Kickers. 

God bless the kickers, the dear old kickers—God 
bless them every one. For they’ll kick when you’re 
sober and in for work—and they’ll kick when you 
are in for fun! They’ll buck at improvements in real 
estate; they’!] buck at booming the town—and at 
everything that’ll work for good, some kicker will 
frown and frown! If this thing or thaf thing is 
thought to be good—some other they’ll say will be 
better—and if one could write them up as a ‘‘mass”— 
they’d knock off that superfluous letter! When these 
self-same kickers arrive at the gates—the pearly 
gates of heaven—they’ll kick if offered a nice small 
crown and pick out a number of ’leven! On earth, in 
heaven, at home, on the street, there are men who 
are bound to kick—until we declare there’s no peace 
anywhore—’tis enough to make a man sick. So out 
on those kickers, those cronic old kickers—that blight 
that is thrust on a town—and when they kick with 
their mulish ways, for heaven’s sake frown them 
down.—Semi-Tropice. 


One of X. Biedler’s Latest. 

X. Biedler had a tenderfoot in tow yesterday, and 
was filling his knowledge tank with wild, wierd 
stories. 

“Is this a good farming country?” was asked. 

“The finest in the world,” X. replied, ‘‘Farming 
now is carried on in the valleys. When I came here 
we had to depend upon what was raised on the 





mountains. The high land was chosen because the 
ranchers could keep a look out for Indians. Splen- 
did crops were raised, but a man could make so much 
more gulch mining that very few could be found who 
were willing to till the soil. One winter I got a 
touch of rheumatism and concluded to lay off the 
next summer and get cured. I didn’t want to remain 
idle, so I took up aranch on top of Mt. Helena. I 
fenced in 160 acres, but had no intention of farming 
it all. I cleared off forty acres for a garden patch, 
hired a couple of Chinamen, and, as it was an open 
winter, had all my land plowed and seeded by April. 
I raised a prodigious crop of vegetables, for which I 
received big prices. Potatoes were worth $1 a pound 
and cantaloupes $10 apiece. You see, frost falls 
every night on Mt. Helena, and when I picked my 
melons in the morning they were cool and nice. All I 
had to do was to load up a Chinaman and send him 
down the gulch and he would come back with a sack 
of dust that weighed as much as the melons. 

‘“‘But I made more money off prickly pears than I 
did from anything else. Prickly pears need no cul- 


tivation; in fact, the more you leave them alone the } 


better they thrive. You never saw any did you? No? 
Well, they are about the size of an apple, the skin 
full of thorns, but when they are roasted the skin 
comes off and they are just splendid. They taste 
like turtle soup and bananas mixed. They’re fine. 
Worth their weight in gold. I was the only ranch- 
man had any luck with ’em. Just coined money. 
Couldn’t supply the demand. This valley down here 
took its name from myranch. I cleaned up $100,- 
000 in one year off that ranch.” 

‘Mr. Biedler,” asked the tenderfoot, who had lis- 
tened with rapt attention to the recital, ‘‘do you own 
that ranch now?” 

“Yes, I own it, but it’s no good.” 

‘*‘What’s the matter with it?” 

**You see, there used to be a living spring right on 
top of the peak—you can see it from here—and I 
used to use the water to irrigate. When Tommy 
Cruse struck the Drum Lummon mine the spring 
dried up. You see, there is an underground connec- 
tion between the mine and the mountain. With the 
water gone, of course I couldn’t farm any more. If 
the mine ever gives out I will have it filled up which 
will back the water up to the mountain again.” 

The gentleman who was seeking information left 
and when out of earshot X. turned to Marshall 
Wheeler and said: ‘‘Lend me a gun till I shoot that 
fellow.”—Helena (Mont.) Independent. 


It Wasn’t Angels He Heard. 


It was a sad scene. - The old man lay on his bed, 
and by him sat the faithful wife, holding his worn 
hand in hers, and forcing back the tears to greet his 
wandering look with a smile. She spoke words of 
comfort and of hope. But he felt the cold hand fall- 
ing on him and he turned his weary eyes up to the 
pale wan face. 

‘Jennie, dear wife, I am going.” 

“Oh, no, John; not yet; not yet.” 

‘*Yes, dear wife,” and he closed his eyes; ‘‘the end 
is near. The world grows dark about me. There is 
a mist around me gathering thicker and thicker and 
there, as through a cloud, I hear the music of angels— 
sweet and sad.” 

‘No, no, John, dear; that isn’t angels; that’s the 
brass band on the corner.” 

‘‘What!” said the dying man. ‘‘Have those scoun- 
drels dared to come around here when they know I’m 
dying? Give me my bootjack. Ill let ’em see.” 

And in a towering rage the old man jumped from 
his bed, and before his wifé could think he had 
opened the window and shied the bootjack at the band. 

“ve hit that Dutch leader, anyway.” 

And he went back to bed and got well.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


Tall Tales Told at Yakima. 


One proof of the Yakima pudding is found in the 
shipment of 100 cart loads of melons this season. 
Yakima melons are becoming known all over the new 





State. The other day Captain Gray, the veteran nav- 
igator of the Upper Columbia River, came from 
Pasco, his home, to Yakima on a visit. He was con- 
ducted to Mayor Reed’s office, where he gazed on a 
melon weighing fifty-four pounds and several other 
melons weighing something less. At that stage of 
the proceedings a big knife was produced, one of the 
melons was cut, and the captain was soon learning 
that Yakima melons taste as good as they look. As 
he laid down his third rind to pick up his fourth 
slice, Captain Gray seemed to think the occasion 
called for some defense of Pasco. He observed, in a 
matter-of-fact tone: 

‘*The reason we don’t raise melons successfully at 
Pasco is that the vines grow so fast that they wear 
the melons out dragging them over the ground. Our 
soil is too rich, I think, for melons.” 

Every Yakima man in the room stopped eating and 
looked at the captain, but he was entirely serious. 

*“You’r soil is too rich, is it?” retorted Mayor 
Reed. ‘‘Let me tell you, Captain Gray, the soil at 
Pasco is so poor that you can’t raise an umbrella _ 
on two acres of it. Why, sir, if lam correctly im- 
formed, your soil is so poor that it takes two pee-dee 
birds to make one holler—one to holler ‘pee’ and the 
other to holler ‘dee.’ I am told that achild three 
feet high can stand in a hole two feet deep and pick 
the top blossoms off the peach trees at Pasco.” 

The captain was silenced. The man who talks 
last usually has the best of it in these sharp compari- 
sons of Washington towns. Over at Ta°oma the 
other day some real estate men were telling visitors 
of the marvelous growth of their city. Private Cos- 
grove, grand commander of the G. A. R. of the de- 
partment of Washington, was one of the listeners. 
When the Tacoma men had about exhausted them- 
selves, Cosgrove took an inning. 

‘*“My town of Pomeroy, in Eastern Washington,” 
said he, ‘thas had the most wonderful growth of any 
place I’ve yet seen. Why, gentlemen, Pomeroy grew 
so fast at one time that it actually overtook the 
coyotes before they could get out on the prairies, and 
they had their young in the cellars.” 

Only one man has approached the Grand Comman- 
der in marvelous illustration of this country’s re- 
sources and developement. That was the settler who 
was trying to impress on some newcomers an idea of 
the abundance of game in Washington. He told 
about reaching home after dark one frosty evening 
and finding the woodbox empty and the fire low. 
Without stopping to take off his coat he rushed out 
doors to the woodpile, grabbed up what he thought 
was an armfull of sticks and hurried back into the house 

“Blame me, gentlemen,” said he, “‘if when I got 
to the light every one of those sticks of wood did’nt 
turn out to be a jack-rabbit.” 

A rather good one at the expense of Seattle and 
Tacoma, the rival cities of Western Washington, is 
told on the Sound boats. It seems that a Southern 
California man cleaned up what he could from the 
remains of the boom down there and came up to 
Washington this summer to invest. He visited Ta- 
coma and the real estate men there promptly took 
him in hand and showed him bargains in town lots 
north of the city. He said he thought the location 
was some distance from the center of the city, but 
they assured him Tacoma was bound to reach it in- 
side of twelve months. So the Southern California 
man said he’d think about it and let the agents know 
in a day or two. 

In the meantime he took a boat and slipped over 
to Seattle, only two hours distant. Seattle agents 
immediately said they had just the property he was 
looking for. They put him into a buggy, drove out 
south of Seattle and showed him the very same spot 
of ground he had been offered as Tacoma suburban 
property. As soon as the investor had partially re- 
covered from his astonishment, he said. 

*‘Gentlemen, I came up here to place my money as 
near as possible to the center of some city, but I’ll be 
doggoned if you can get me to invest in the center 
between two cities.”— Yakima Cor. St. Lowis Globe 
Democrat. 
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INSTINCTS THAT ARE LOST. 

If the doctrine be true that man is really the heir 
of all the various species and genera of the animal 
kingdom, it seems a little hard upon us that, even by 
way of exception, we inherit none of the most mar- 
vellous instincts of those species and genera, and 
have to be content with those greater but purely 
human faculties by which even the most wonderful 
of animal instincts have been somehow extinguished. 
Sir John Lubbock maintains with a good deal of 
plausibility that there are instincts, and very likely 
even higher animals, which perceive co'ors of which 
we have no glimpse, and hear sounds which to us 
are inaudible. Yet we never hear of a human retina 
that includes in its vision those colors depending on 
vibrations of the ether which are too slow or too 
rapid for our ordinary eyes, nor of a human ear 
which is entranced with music that to the great ma- 
jority of our species is absolutely inaudible. Again, 
we never hear of a human being who could perform 
the feat, of which we were told only recently, of a 
bloodhound. In a dark night it followed up for 
three miles the trail of a thief with whom the blood- 
hound could have never been in contact (he had just 
purloined some rolls of tan from the tanyard in which 
the dog was chained up), and finally sat down under 
the tree in which the man had taken refuge. Why, 
we wonder, are those finer powers for discriminating 
and following the track of the scent, which so many 
of the lower animals possess, entirely extinguished 
in man, if man be the real heir of all the various 
genera which show powers inferior to hisown? We 
see no trace in animals of that high enjoyment of the 
finer scents which make the blossoming of the spring 
flowers so great a delight to human beings, and yet 
men are entirely destitute of that almost unerring 
power of tracking the path of an odor which seems to 
be one of the principal gifts of many quadrupeds and 
some birds. It is the same with the power of a dog 
or cat to find its way back toa home to which it is 
attached, but from which it has been taken by a route 
that it cannot possibly follow on its return, even if it 
had the power of observing that route, which usually 
it has not. Nothing could be more convenient than 
such a power to a lost child. But no one ever heard 
of any child who possessed it. Still more enviable is 
that instinct possessed by so many birds of crossing 
great tracts of land and sea without apparently any 
landmarks or seamarks to guide them, and of reach- 
ing a quarter of the globe which many of them have 
never visited before, while those who have visited it 
before have not visited it often enough to learn the 
way—at least by any rule which, in like cireumstan- 
ces, would be of any use to human intelligence. The 
migratory birds must certainly be in possession of 
either senses or instincts entirely beyond the range 
of human imagination, and yet no one ever heard of 
the survival of such a sense or instinct in any mem- 
ber of our race. It may be said, indeed, that men 
have either inherited or reproduced the slave-making 
instinct of some of the military ants, though that un- 
fortunate and degrading instinct does not appear to 
have been inherited by any of the higher animals 

, which intervene between the insects and our own 
race; but this only enhances the irony of our destiny, 
if we do, indeed, in any sense inherit from these in- 
sect aristocracies one of the most disastrous instincts 
of the audacious but indolent creatures which fight so 
much better than they work. If we have not inher- 
ited the architectual instincts of bees or beavers, nor 
the spinning instincts of spiders, nor the power of 
the dog to track out its home, it is a little sad that we 
should have inherited the one disastrous instinct of 
the ant by which it makes itself dependent on a more 
timid and industrous species of its own race, and 
thereby loses the power to help itself. What is still 
more curious is that even where human beings have 
wholly exceptional and unheard-of powers they be- 
tray no traces of the exceptional and unheard-of 
powers of;the races whose vital organization we are 
said to inherit. The occasional appearance of very 
rare mathematical powers, for instance, so far from 





being in any sense explicable from below, looks much 
more like inspiration from above. The calculating 
boy who could not even give any account of the pro- 
cess whereby he arrived at correct results which the 
educated mathematicion took some time to verify, 
certainly was not reviving in himself any of the rare 
powers of the lower tribes of animals. Nor do the 
progidies in music who show such marvellous power 
in infancy recall to us any instinct of the bird, the 
only musical creature except ourselves. Still less, of 
course, does great moral genius, the genius of a How- 
ard or a Clarkson, suggest any reminiscence of what 
happens in the world of animal life.—London Spec- 
tator. 


FROM KANSAS TO PUGET SOUND BY WAGON. 


Monday morning a little train of three prairie 
schooners filed into Puyallup and halted before Grain- 
ger’s livery stable. As the caravan bore every evidence 
of a long journey, a Commerce man entered into con- 
versation with the proprietor of the lead wagon and 
elicited the following: the party consisted of J. L. 


“Smith, I. Hollingsworth, W. J. Warner, and their 


wives and children. 

On the twenty-second day of April they left the 
northwestern part of suffering Kansas, and pulled 
overland all the way through Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon and Washington to Puy- 
allup enroute for Tenino, where they will join Hans 
Foss, John D. Simmons and others of the Kansas 
colony at the head of Scatter Creek. In Colorado the 
women and children were laid low with mountain 
fever, which not only delayed them but drained con- 
siderable cash from their purses, so that on reaching 
Boise, Idaho, the party camped long enough to make 
eleven miles of ditching for an irrigating company, 
in order to raise sufficient means to carry them 
through. Bad roads in the Rockies were as nothing 
to the desperately tough trail over Snoqualmie Pass, 
where several of the horses and mules were more or 
less injured in pulling across the rain gullies and 
washouts. All of the party concur in the opinion 
that the Puyallup Valley is the finest country they 
ever saw.— Puyallup, (Wash.,) Commerce. 
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KEEPING WARM. 


It may not be generally known that, when exposed 
to severe cold, a feeling of warmth is readily created 
by repeatedly filling the lungs to their utmost extent 
in the following manner: Throw the shoulders well 
back, and hold the head well up. Inflate the lungs 
slowly, the air entering entirely through the nose. 
When the lungs are completely filled, hold the breath 
for ten seconds or longer, and then expire it quickly 
through the mouth. After repeating this exercise 
while one is chilly, a feeling of warmth will be felt 
over the entire body, and even in the feet and hands. 
It is important to practice this exercise many times 
each day, and especially when in the open air. If 
the habit ever becomes universal, then consumption 
and many other diseases will rarely, if ever, be heard 
of. Not only while practicing the breathing exercise 
must the clothing be loose over the chest, but begin- 
ners will do well to remember, in having their cloth- 
ing fitted, to allow for the permanent expansion of 
one, two, and even three inches which will follow. 


SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR. 


Why, yes! "Twas yesterday I landed, 
After a most delightful trip; 

Being short, no luxuries I commanded, 
No waiters got their customary tip. 








How did I come? Why, on the Scythia; 
But I didn’t see much of our set. 

Why, Tom, then I came over with you; 
It’s very strange on deck we never met. 


You know of course the company was delightful, 
Those English people were quite nice, you know; 
And Mrs. Bostone; well she’s a trifle spiteful, 
And does say things, perbaps, malapropos! 


It’s very odd I never saw you at the table, 
I sat between two members of the peerage. 
The fact is; Mabel, being strapped, I wasn’t able 
To take a cabin, so I traveled steerage. 





FOSSIL DEPOSITS OF JOHN DAY VALLEY. 


If anything was needed to fully satisfy Oregonians 
that they dwell in wonderland the report of the scien- 
tific expedition sent out from Princeton College, that 
spent the summer in John Day’s Valley, furnishes it. 
Since the days of the luckless explorer whose earnest 
endeavors and sad fate were chronicled in ‘‘Irving’s 
Astoria,” down to the present time, a sort of weird 
interest has centered around the region that perpet- 
uates his name. Emigrants, away back in the early 
fifties, who found themselves in the Jate autumn still 
urging their teams of jaded, footsore oxen toward a 
goal that promised food and shelter during the win- 
ter, took fresh courage from the glimpse of wonderful 
beauty and evident fertility that the valley of the 
John Day River presented, and vaguely marveled 
that men seeking homes should pass by this region in 
the expectation of finding something better. A few 
years later adventurous cattle men sought the valley, 
and throwing up what they deemed temporary residen- 
ces, that were certainly of the most primitive charac- 
ter, turned their herds out upon the vast expanse 
over which ‘‘bunch grass” was king, and soon reaped 
the reward of isolation in prosperity that enabled 
them to choose their habitations and dwell therein in 
ease and plenty. Many of them chose to remain 
where they were, and so the second stage in the intro- 
duction of civilization to this region was begun and 
the valley of the John Day became dotted with homes. 
Its industrial life since that period isa part of the un- 
eventful history of an isolated portion of the common- 
wealth. Cattle kings grew rich while quietly guard- 
ing their herds on its abundant pasturage. It had its 
era of mining excitement which has made so many 
places in the great Northwest teem with transitory 
life and energy. State geologists have found in its 
deposits food for grave thought and positive asser- 
tions, and now comes science, fully equipped for the 
work by an Kastern college, and after patient research 
adds to the history of creation, as told in the rocks 
and fossil remains, a wonderful chapter of revelations. 

We are introduced herein to a strange animal 
world. Miniature horses, having three toes; a legion 
of donkeys, camels and rhinoceri; an array of hyena- 
like, cat-like, dog-like creatures of evident fierceness 
and voracity; in short an assemblage of oriental char- 
acter, sporting in a semi-tropical climate, the history. 
of which was ages ago committed to the rocks. From 
this ‘‘museum of a buried world” this expedition 
secured and carried away nearly two tons of fossil 
remains, which in the remote ages were sealed up by 
lava floods and are now accessible only where streams 
have, in wearing their way through the mass, exposed 
them to the inquiry of the curious. 

The records of a period when John Day Valley 
was a nameless lake are instinct with interest to 
science, and even the dreamer who idly follows the 
aimless movements of his flocks about the valley 
might well regard with awe the secrets of the world 
beneath his feet, laid here by the intelligent interpre- 


tation of the writing upon the rocks and the mute 
stories told by fossil remains.—Portland Oregonian. 


HEIRESS TO VICTORIA. 


A dispatch from Victoria, B. C. says: A big real 
estate sensation is developing in this city. Many 
years ago, back in the early ’50s, when the gold ex- 
citement was attracting thousands to this province, 
amongst others came Douglass McTavish, settled 
down in Victoria and bought real estate in what is 
now the heart of the city. He married an Indian 
woman, by whom he had one child—a girl. McTav- 
ish and his wife both died a few years later, and the 
little girl was left to the care of strangers. She grew 
up to womanhood, married and has been living here 
ever since, totally unconscious that her father had 
left anything of value behind him. A short time 
ago, aman who had been a friend of McTavish, in 
the old gold days and who knew McTavish had owned 
considerable property, began to look the matter up. 
McTavish’s will was discovered in an old safe of the 
Catholic bishop, where it had lain for years. The 
will bequeathed to his infant daughter property in 
the city now valued at nearly $500,000. 
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CENTRALIA, WASHINGTON. 


The Progressive Trade Center of the Rich 
Chehalis Valley. 


Centralia has a rather interesting narrative con- 
nected with its origin. Its first settler was born a 
bondsman in the Old Domin- 
ion, and his advent to the 
lovely prairie where Centralia 
stands to-day was due to the 
desire of a man who hated 
Slavery to escape from the 
society of slave owners. Forty 
years ago he escaped from 
Virginia into Missouri and 
thence he directed his footsteps 
to the unknown lands beyond 
the mountains, where in the 
wilds and solitudes he might 
be free. When he reached 
Oregon he found the white man 
already there, and he therefore 
crossed the Columbia and wan- 
dered for months about the 
woods and forest glades of 
Western Washington. _He was 
supplied with a gun and pair 
of blankets and his food was 
wild fruit, honey, pheasants 
and venison. Captivated by 
the lovely prairie at the junc- 
tion of the Chehalis and the 
Skookumchuck, the runaway 
slave pitched his tent there. 
He bore the name of George 
Washington and George man- 
aged pretty soon to have a log 
cabin, and garden of fruit and potatoes and hogs 
and cattle running over the prairie. In slavery 
days he had sore trouble to keep the 640 acres around 
his homestead, for the white man began to come 
along and cast envious eyes on the smiling, cultivated 
fields of the runaway slave. The war, however, put 
an end to his troubles and when the Northern Pacific 
people came along here they found George Washing- 
ton a rich ranchman. He had married a colored 
woman, whom some strange vicissitude of fortune 











brought from the Sandwich Islands to Olympia, and 
with his wife and step-son George led a contented 
life till Centralia began to grow around his homestead. 

The spot where chance located George Washington 
proved to be mid-way between Puget Sound and the 
Columbia. It also proved to be the centre of one of 


the finest mineral, timber and agricultural regions in 
the world, and its river, hill, and mountain scenery 








After a few years here he finds his property enhanced 
to the value of $100,000 and his health restored to the 
vigor of manhood. Old man Washington’s property is 
fully five times that, and the manumitted slave is a 
capitalist and still the owner of 300 acres of town 
sites that will soon make him a millionaire. 

Folks here tell me that in business the old man is 
as cute as a Gothamite, but he is at the same time full 
of benevolent kindness to the 
industrious poor. Age nor 
persecution has not soured his 
disposition and his kindly 
smile and warm greeting tell 
that though his skin is dark, a 
generous and merry heart lies 
concealed within. 

The location of Centralia at 
the junction of two rivers 
makes it exceedingly charm- 
ing. On the East the prairie 
where it stands is bounded by 
a low range of wooded hills 
and the banks of the rivers are 
lined with venerable fir trees 
that tower above a_ thick 
growth of maple, cedar and 
ash. Its rapid growth is due 
to the advantages which these 
two rivers afforded for logging 
and to the fact that the main 
line of railroad between Port- 
land and ‘Tacoma passes 
through the town. Within the 
past ten months the increase 
of population has been over 
two thousand and the eight 





CENTRAIAA.—THE LEWIS COUNTY BANK BUILDING. 


is supremely beautiful. Another colored man named 
Bryan, secured a location beside George Washington, 
and then the white men began to come. Seven years 
ago Henry Hanson came here and paid $1,000 for 
forty acres of land. Mr. Hanson was a native of 
York in England but a resident in America for thirty- 
five years. A shoe-maker, he worked in the cities of 
the East, tried farming at Iowa, and when he turned 
his eyes to the far Northwest he had a little money 
but a broken down and dilapidated bodily frame. 

















saw mills, seven shingle mills, 

two grist mills, and brick and 

other factories employ every 
pair of hands that can be spared from the building of 
stores and houses. 

But Centralia’s growth is more prospective than 
present. Between. the head waters of the Cowlitz 
and Gray’s Harbor, a distance of over 120 miles, lies 
the valley of the Chehalis and this valley, to my mind 
is the Rhine of the Northwest. It reminded me 
forcibly also of the famed Blackwater whose beauties 
Spenser sung in imperishable verse. I have traveled 
along the whole valley, at times on asteamboat, again 








CENTRALIA.--VIEW ON TOWER AVENUE, LOOKING NORTH. 
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GRACE SEMINARY. 


with a team, and as I neared the mountains on horse- 
back, thirty miles east of here, I have seen splendid 
coal mines, and have eaten honey, butter, game and 
lamb which monarchs could not purchase for their 
table. Along this beautiful river valley I have seen 
millions of plums and prunes rotting upon the trees 
and hogs and horses feeding on the pears and apples 
in the orchards. For forty years the old settlers had 
no market for their goods and now that a market has 
come they want to be let alone and die in peace. 
They do not care even for a railroad,but the sound of 
the iron-horse will soon be heard rattling along this 
lovely Chehalis Valley and this will bring the produce 
of the finest dairy and farm land I have ever seen to 
Centralia and the cities of the Sound. 

The road through the Chehalis Valley will event- 
ually link North Yakima and Gray’s Harbor. At 
Centralia it will meet the Northern Pacific Road, the 
Southern Pacific to Seattle and the Union Pacific to 
Port Townsend. These various roads meeting in the 
great union depot now contracted for at Centralia, 
will make Centralia the railroad center of the State. 
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Of course the road up the valley means to tap the ex-, 
haustless mines of coal and iron ores east of here 
and on its way to North Yakima it will strike at 
Carolton Pass the finest vein of graphite in the 
world. As a town Centralia dates her existence 
rather by months than years, yet her hotels, stores, 
newspapers, banks, schools and churches, tell their 
tale of prosperity even if her pretty cottages and 
handsome villa residences did not bear testimony to 
the taste and affluence of her citizens. 

The hills east of the town are still covered with 
woods, except where the beautiful new Baptist col- 
lege is located; 200 pupils will be taught here and 
100 young ladies will be boarded. It is surrounded 
by fourteen acres of land: The day is not far dis- 
tant, when along these hills will be lovely houses with 
fruitand flower gardens,every one of these hills around 
here are capable of producing the richest grain, fruit, 
vegetable and dairy-produce when cleared of wood. I 
have seen lands that pay $500 an acre for prunes, $400 
an acre for hops, which often yield sixty bushels of 
wheat to the acre and 600 bushels of potatoes. The 








GENERAL VIEW OF CENTRALIA, WASHINGTC 


gprunes I tasted in Mr. Hansen’s garden, in the center 


of the town, were sweeter than any I ever tasted in 
France and the hop farms along the whole valley 
were incomparably beyond any I have seen in Kent. 
There are no such lands as these in New England or 
New York. Right up the Cowlitz, at the foot of the 
Cascade Range, I have eaten glorious peaches, but it 
is the whole berry-tribe that grow here with un- 
equalled excellence, large, luscious and juicy. Here 
grow the biggest strawberries in the world. 

Up here in the woods I chanced upon an old New 
Yorker named Kelsey, who thirty years ago was 
striken with gold fever, and for twenty years delved 
for treasure in the mines of California. He tasted 
the strange joy and feverish unrest of the gold 
miner’s life to the full, and at last having gained and 
lost tens of thousands he started for Western Wash- 
ington to find treasure here. Some miles beyond 
Centralia he found unmistakable signs of a rich gold 
lead, he removed his family thither, took up a claim 
of eighty acres in the dense woods, burned some 
twenty acres, grubbed four, and built a log cabin. 
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TRALIA, WASHINGTON.—[From a sketch bp Geo. H. Ellsbury. 


For seven years he has lived in this place, supporting 
his wife and three children off the farm, and digging 
away continuously to find the golden treasure hidden 
beneath these hills. He assured me that the soil and 
produce of these hill lands were beyond compare with 
anything in the world and that the four acres that he 
cultivated enabled him to support a family and net 
$300 a year. He made $300 a year by eggs alone, 
and his fruit, milk, butter and vegetables enabled him 
to do the rest. The old man would be happy amid 
these woods if he could forget the golden treasure 
beneath, but that disturbs and he showed me deep 
tunnels which he had built to secure it. I cannot 
undertake to describe the beauties of this lovely land. 
It is something so indescribably grand that it needs 
but the poet’s pen and the painter’s art to attract to 
it the lovers of the beautiful from every clime. The 
Chehalis is marked by a succession of enchanting 
woodlands and prairie scenery. The woods of oak 
and maple, the glorious summer sky, the deep crystal 
waters, now dark and again dancing in the sunbeam, 
the scarlet breezes of early autumn all fill the heart 





of the traveler with wonder and delight, for here 
he communes with Nature in all her prime and 
glory. The lake country of Scotland pales before 
what I have seen here. Switzerland is not more 
grand nor Killarney more lovely, and though the 
Blackwater and the Rhine have romantic memories of 
a thousand years hovering around their shores and 
wild peaks they cannot be more attractive for lovers 
of natural scenery than are these lovely rivers of the 
far Northwest. P. A. O’FARRELL. 





SOLID ADVANTAGES OF CENTRALIA. 


Centralia is on the Northern Pacific main line, 
about midway between the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound. This line is the great artery of travel 
between Portland and San Francisco and all points 
in Washington, and the through transcontinental 
route between the East and the Pacific Coast. 

Centralia is located in the best portion of the great, 
fertile Chehalis Valley, the best agricultural valley in 
Western Washington. 








HIGH SCHOOL. 


Great forests of fir, cedar and spruce insure the in- 
crease and perpetuity of the already extensive lumber- 
ing industry. 

Numerous veins of bituminous coal lie in the 
vicinity of the town and furnish the foundation for a 
future great mining industry. 

A railroad will soon connect Centralia with Gray’s 
Harbor, giving two routes to the sea, the old one by 
Puget Sound and the new one by the ports on the 
Harbor. 

The climate is characterized by the cool summers 
and mild winters peculiar to the North Pacific coast 
region. There is much less rain and fog in the win- 
ter than on the sea-coast or on the Sound. 

The valley is a good grain country, a good fruit 
country and a good stock and dairy country. 

The town has excellent educational facilities and 
an intelligent, agreeable and moral society. 

Its growth during the past two years from a popula- 
tion of 600 to one of 3,000 is the best possible proof 
of the solidity of its resources and of the prosperity 
of its future. 
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CENTRALIA NOTES. 





The Washington Land Com- 
pany has markedly aided the de- 
velopment of Centralia. “This 
company consists of leading Taco- 
ma capitalists, who bought some 
five hundred acres of land at the 
north end of the town and began 
at once to plat, improve and 
build. It is this company that 
built the fine hotel given in our 
sketch. The President of the com- 
pany is Mr. M. C. Denton, Hon. 
Henry Drum, Ex-mayor of Taco- 
ma is Vice-President and W. B. 
Allen is Secretary. Hon. Walter 
J. Thompson, Col. G. H. Elisbury 
and other well-known gentlemen 
are also interested. Col. Ellsbury 
has entire charge of the Centralia 
office and is found in the lead of 
every public enterprise that aids 
the development of Centralia and 
its surrounding country. 

L. H. Northey is one of the 
best types of the new men whose 
push and enterprise is fast making 
Western Washington. He is an 
insurance and real estate agent and is a level-headed 
man with keen business instincts. He spends large 
sums in advertising with the result that he almost 
monopolizes the insurance and real estate business of 
Centralia. 

The Park Hotel, just completed and opened about 
the middle of October, was built by the Washington 
Land Company, at a cost of over $10,000. It contains 
forty rooms, with all modern hotel comforts and im- 
provements, such as electric lights, hot and cold 
water, baths, sewerage, etc. At the rate Centralia is 
now growing its enlargement will become a pressing 
need by another year. 

Grace Seminary is a young institution for the educa- 
tion of girls, under the auspices of the Northwest 
Baptist Convention and their educational board. The 
building, just completed at a cost of $10,000, occupies 
a commanding and delightful situation on the crest 
of one of the hills overlooking the town and the val- 
ley of the Chehalis and affording a superb view of the 
Cascade and Coast ranges of mountains. The eleva- 
tion of the campus above the valley is about one-hun- 
dred feet. The President of the school is Rev. E. T. 
Trimble and the other teachers are Mrs. Trimble, 
Miss Jennie M. Baker and Mrs. C. A. Blackstone. 
Other teachers will be engaged as the institution 
grows. Expenses for students are very moderate and 
it is the intention of the trustees to keep them so in 
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order to bring the advantages of the institution within 
reach of farmers and others whose means do not per- 
mit them to send their daughters to schools where 
high rates are charged. Tuition is $7.50 per term, 
rooms cost $4 to $6 per term and the price of table 
board is only $3 per week. 

Col. Geo. H. Ellsbury took a leading part in the 
development of the Territory of Dakota before he 
went to Washington. He was one of the founders 
of Tower City and one of the pioneer farmers on the 
rich prairies of the Red River Valley. His departure 
from Dakota for what he regarded as a more attract- 
ive field for enterprise and residence was regretted by 
a host of friends in his old home and by the public 
men of the Territory in general, with whom he had 
co-operated in all matters tending to the advancement 
of the country. He is a man of sterling personal 
qualities and of marked energy and business ability. 

C. R. Fowler, whose attractive residence is the sub- 
ject of one of our sketches, is a Pennsylvania man, 
who came to Centralia early in 1889 from Du Bois, 
in that State, after looking California and Washing- 
ton over pretty thoroughly, in 1888, in search of a 
new home. He likes the climate and enjoys better 
health than for years before removing to the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Fowler is largely interested in the town 
and suburban property in Cen- 
tralia. 

Centralia has two banks—the 
Bank of Centralia, of which A. J. 
Miller is President, and the Lewis 
County Bank, whose handsome 
new quarters are shown in one of 
our illustrations. This bank has 
recently been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 and with the 
following officers: President, 
Charles Gilchrist; Vice-President, 
Abner Packard;* Secretary, C. W. 
Johnson. The bank was opened 
for business on Monday, October 
7th, and by noon of that day had 
received $15,000 in_ deposits. 


2 
* 








A large consignment of Eureka 
Flat wheat was started’! from 
Wallla Walla for Sicily, Italy, 
last month, to be used in the 
manufacture of macaroni. Ex- 
periments prove that the quality 
of macaroni produced is superior 
2 to that of any “other wheat used. 
The demand for the Northwestern 
grade of wheatin foreign markets 
will no doubt rapidly increase. 
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THE BALMY CHINOOK. . 


In the closing hours of the constitutional conven- 
tion of Washington, a delegate offered a resolution 
that there be incorporated in the instrument a declara- 
tion that natives of this new State be known hereafter 
as ‘‘chinookers.” The appropriateness of the name, 
he argued, was found in the fact that chinook means 
a warm breath. He believed it was much better than 
the present custom of calling Washington people 
west of the Cascades ‘‘clam eaters,” and those on the 
east side ‘‘bunch grassers.” 

Mr. S. G. Cosgrove, of Pomeroy, is the department 
commander of the Grand Army of the Republic for 
Washington. He enjoys the distinction of being the 
only private elevated to that responsible position. 
He came west from Ohio, where he was a prominent 
educator. Telling of what he had known the chinook 
to accomplish, Mr. Cosgrove said this: 

“*T have seen eight feet of snow—that is, eight feet 
measured as it fell from time to time—go off the 
ground here in twelve hours. That was the hardest 
winter I have known in Washington. Usually the 
chinooks are so frequent that the snow has no oppor- 
tunity to accumulate. But 
that winter it lay nineteen 
days before melting. The 





might follow them. It seems to bear healing upon 
its wings, like Sandolphon, the angel of prayer. This 
wind sometimes penetrates as far as the upper 
stretches of the Missouri, and even tempers the air on 
the plains of the Dakotas. Wherever it goes the 
chains of winter are unloosed and the ice-bound rivers 
are set free.” 

The chinook is the natural enemy of the odious 
east wind, and while ordinarily it yields its influence 
as gently as the zephyrs that waft the thistle down in 
autumn, still there are times when the winds engage 
in giant conflicts and fights for supremacy, now in 
the upper, then in the lower strata, on the mountains 
and in the valleys, alternately driving each other back 
and forth, swaying the trees, tossing the leaves, and 
swirling the rain drops on the crystals of snow. But 
the combat is never long, and the victory is always 
with the chinook. 

The inhabitants east of the Cascade Mount- 
ains when winter has seized them and the east 
wind dashes snow in their faces, pray for the chi- 
nook to come. They look by day for its moist 
front, and listen by night for the noise of its combat 
with the east wind. And when it reaches them they 





of acertain character is that, though protitable in them- 
selves, they are so exhausting to the soil that after a 
few years the crop must be changed or the ground 
given a rest, does not therefore apply toa crop of hops. 

The cultivation of the hop plant has attained to 
large proportions in certain parts of Washington, and 
appears likely to become even of more importance to 
the land-owners of that State in the future. The 
quality of the hops raised is so superior to those 
raised in many other parts of the world which, until 
a few years ago, furnished the chief supply, that the 
prices they can be sold for in London are sufficient to 
cover all the expenses of transportation for so great a 
distance and leave the growers a good margin of 
profit. Indeed, hops and fruit appear to be most im- 
portant crops for the people of the Pacific Coast, as 
they can both be raised here in great abundance and 
of excellent quality, while the market value is suffi- 
cient to enable the growers to pay for the transporta- 
tion of them across the continent and still be able to 
compete with Eastern producers, a thing impossible 
with most descriptions of cereals.— Vancouver News 
Advertiser. 


THE ISLE OF FIDALGO. 


The shape of Fidalgo 








farmers had not prepared 
for it, and cattle had a 
hard time getting through. 
There was an interesting 
exhibition of the instinct 
of the poor brutes. At 
the very first sign of the 
chinook the old cows, 
which had been about to 
drop with hunger, could 
be seen staggering toward 
the tops of the hills. They 
seemed to know that there 
the snow would melt fast- 
est and the grass be un- 
covered soonest. In East- 
ern Washington you can 
see teams working in the 
fields cvery month in the 
winter. We have days 
which are cold and when 
the ground freezes to some 
depth, but one day’s chi- 
nooking will take all the 
frost out of the ground. 
You may not believe it, 
but I have seen six inches 
of frost go out of the 











Island is nearly that of a 
pair of saddle-bags, pack- 
ed after the manner of the 
Arkansan with a small jug 
of whisky in one end and 
a half a bushel of meal in 
the other; or to put it an- 
other way, it is much like 
an oblong fruit dish lying 
on its side, with the top of 
the dish touching the Sea 
of Fuca and the bottom 
next to the mainland. The 
middle portion of the dish 
which a person usually 
grasps with the hand cor- 
responds with the narrow 
isthmus formed by Similk 
and Fidalgo bays cutting 
the island nearly in two. 
The curve in the top of the 
dish is represented by Bur- 
rows Bay, and the bulge 
in the main body of the 
dish isrepresented by Erie 
Peak, which looms up to a 
height of 1,300 feet from 
whose summit one of the 








ground in one hour. That 
is a pretty big story to tell 
farmers back in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, but itis true.” 

Ex-Governor Semple, who is authority on all such 
subjects, says that the chinook is a balmy wind that 
comes from the Karo Siroo, the great Japanese cur- 
rent of the Pacific. The chinook is a cool wind in 
summer and a warm wind in winter. To it is due 
the absence of extremes in temperatures. People in 
Washington do not freeze to death in winter, nor are 
they ever sun-struck in summer. Long years of close 
observation have taught the ex-governor many inter- 
esting things about this curious wind. One of these 
things is that at times the chinook is odoriferous as if 
spics laden from the tropics. 

The chinook, said the ex-governor, ‘“‘is so gentle 
upon ordinary occasions that its presence can not be 
noted by its motion, and yet it is almost miraculous 
in its efforts. Snow and ice disappear before it with 
great rapidity. It seems to be able to blow for long 
distances between walls of colder air without parting 
with its heat. Sometimes it constitutes an upper 
current, in which case the remarkable spectacle is 
witnessed of snow melting on the mountain tops 
while thermometers in the valleys register below the 
freezing point. At other times it is the surface cur- 
rent and follows the gorges and valleys as a flood 
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rejoice. Such is the chinook, the blessed wind of 
the far northwest. 
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HOP FARMING. 


We recently gave some interesting details respect- 
ing the large profits made by the hop growers of 
Washington. One grower in the Puyallup Valley, 
who has kept an accurate account of the proceeds of 
his hop yard for seventeen years, states that the 
average yield for that period has been 2,000 pounds 
to the acre. During that period the average price 
has been twenty-nine cents per pound, or $400 an acre, 
and, after deducting all expenses of cultivation and 
picking, the net profit has been about $200 per acre. 
It is not surprising that the land planted to hops has 
a valuation of $500 per acre, or that those holding it 
are so disinclined to part with their property that it 
is difficult to give an accurate statement of what is 
the actual market price of the land. Another person 
who has cultivated the hop plant for twenty-two con- 
secutive years says that the vines show no sign of 
failure to produce as large a crop as they did when 
young. The objection which is often taken to crops 





most varied and enchant- 
ing views may be had that 
can be obtained anywhere 
on the earth. 

To the west, north and south are steam and sail 
vessels passing hither and thither through the numer- 
ous channels of the three seas, while on the mainland 
to the east the great grainfields of the tide prairies 
extend ten miles wide by forty miles long, and further 
eastward are the dark evergreen forests extending to 
the crest of the Cascade mountains, and above which 
rise the hoary-headed eternally snow crowned peaks, 
ranged in line from Mount Ranier on the south in 
this State, to the unnamed mountain sentinels far to 
the north in British America. If the observer will 
contract his vision and look directly around the 
base of Mount Erie, he will see six fresh water lakes 
as clear as crystals, situated from fifty to 300 feet 
above fea level, and impressing the beholder with the 
idea that they are great gems set in Erie, the crown 
of this wonderful island. 


The Oklahoma word ‘‘sooner,” used to characterize 
the fellows who got there and squatted sooner than 
the law allowed, is coming into general use in the 
West to describe various sorts of too previous 
people, including the politicians who start their own 
booms prematurely. 
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CAPITALS OF THE NEW STATES. 

In North Dakota the constitutional convention de- 
termined that the capital of the new State should be 
Bismarck, the capital of the undivided Territory, so 
there was no contest at the October election which 
adopted the constitution and chose the State officers. 
Bismarck is centrally located and will probably not 
be disturbed in the future in the possession of an 
honor which originally cost her much more than it is 
worth. 

South Dakota was the scene of a very animated 
capital fight, in which the towns of Sioux Falls, 
Mitchell, Watertown, Huron and Pierre participated, 
with about equal chances of success at the start. The 
result was that Pierre won by a good plurality, 
although remote from the present center of popula- 
tion, possessing but a single railroad and being 
fronted on the west, across the Missouri, by the 
wilderness of the great Sioux Reservation. Her suc- 
cess was largely owing to the jealousies of the towns 
not in the race, which preferred to have the prize go 
to a distant competitor rather than toa near neighbor. 
The Plerre people have held a wild jollification over 
their victory and seem to imagine that they are going 
to build up a big city right away. They should look 
up the river to the experience of Bismarck, which has 
just as good natural resources, besides a railroad to 
the country west of the river and has been the capital 
of all Dakota for five years, and has to-day a popula- 
tion of only 2,500. If Pierre could trade the capital 
for a thousand new settlers in her neighboring country 
she would be largely the gainer by the transaction. 

In Montana the convention fixed the old Territorial 
capital of Helena as the capital of the new State, 
acting wisely and with the support -of everybody not 
interested in pushing the fortunes of other towns. 
Helena is near the center of the State and is the 
focus of commercial, railway and social life for all 
Montana. 

The strife over the capital location in Washington 
narrowed down at the last to Olympia, the Territorial 
seat of government, Ellensburgh and North Yakima, 
other towns not making much of a showing at the 
polls. The populous cities of Spokane Falls, Tacoma 
and Seattle did not enter the lists at all, but divided 
their votes among the smaller places which made an 
active canvass for the prize. In the count Olympia 
was ahead, North Yakima second and Ellensburgh 





third. ‘These three towns, under the provisions of 
the enabling act, must try conclusions with each 
other at the next general election, the capital remain- 
ing at Olympia in the meanwhile. If neither has a 
clear majority in the second trial the lowest will be 
dropped and the question finally determined ata third 
election. It is probable that before the second con- 
test comes off public opinion will be pretty evenly 
divided between Olympia and North Yakima so that 
no third contest will be necessary. Olympia’s dis- 
advantage is its one-sided location, at the end of a 
little narrow-guage road. She has the broad waters 
of Puget Sound at her door, however, and is a charm- 
ing place, full of fruits, flowers and shade. North 
Yakima is very near both the geographical center and 
the center of population and is on the great trans- 
continental railroad which reaches nearly all parts of 
the new State. 
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WET AND DRY PERIODS. 


An interesting discussion of the climatic conditions 
of the two Dakotas has been going on in the press of 
those States since the visit of the United States Senate 
Committee on Irrigation. The scientific theory of a 
period of dry years followed by one of abundant rain- 
fall, advanced by the authorities of the Geological 
Survey at Washington, has been reinforced by much 
practical data furnished by old settlers. This theory 
is that for five or six years, on all the great plains 
country of the West, there is increasing precipitation, 
culminating in a year of almost phenomenal rainfall, 
and that this year is followed by five or six years of 
constantly diminishing precipitation, ending with a 
drougth like that experienced last summer. Then 
the rainy cycle begins again, and the alternation 
goes on with as much regularity as the movements of 
a pendulum. The last wet year in Dakota was 1882, 
and since then the rain-fall has slowly decreased year 
by year. Now the expert climatologists know that 
no real changes of climate are taking place on any 
part of the North American continent. This con- 
clusion comes from more than a century of observa- 
tions in the East and from nearly half a century of 
observations at the military posts in the West. It is 
not, therefore true, as some of the recent Dakota set- 
tlers apprehend, that the climate of that region is 
changing for the worse. The next five or six years 
will bring the rain record up to the average of any 
period of ten or twelve years prior to 1881. We may 
confidently expect the regularly recurring epoch of 
increased moisture to begin in 1890 and to culminate 
about 1896. The old lake beds and dry sloughs, 
which were full of water within the recollection of 
the settlers who went into the country prior to the 
beginning of the dry peried now closing, will fill up 
again and there will be abundant rain-fall and snow- 
fall for the production of heavy crops. In a word an 
era of plenty will succeed an era of comparatively 
short crops. If the climatologists are correct this 
alternating series of wet and dry periods will go on 
indefinitely, like the rising and falling of the tides. 

There is a great deal of comfort for Dakota people 
in this theory and in the multitude of facts which are 
cited to prove it. Five or six years of snch heavy 
harvests as were reaped prior to 1883 will pay off the 
farmers’ debts, enable them to improve their buildings 
and lands and give them a surplus to carry them over 
the light crop seasons. They will increase their 
acreage of wheat, knowing that the crop will surely 
be profitable. When the period of diminished rain- 
fall begins again they will limit their wheat acreage, 
raise more barley and roots, sow fodder crops, rely on 
their land instead of on the stores for food for their 
families, keeping hogs and fowls and more cows— 
making less money, perhaps, than from heavy yields 
of wheat but not running behind. The Dakota soil 
is so rich and supports a drouth so well that even in 
the dryest years the wheat harvest averages better 
than in favorable years in the Eastern States. A 
highly prosperons country can be built up on the 
basis of this rich soil and the alternating periods of 
more and less moisture which are now believed to 
prevail, as soon as the climate is thoroughly under- 





stood and the farming is made to conform to its 
peculiarities. The periods of abundant moisture will 
be periods of active development, of heavy immigra- 
tion of increase in the cultivated area and of general 
growth in towns and country, and the periods of de- 
creased moisture will be characterized by the com- 
parative quiet which has prevailed in Dakota during 
the past five years. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC ELECTION. 


Henry Villard carried all his points with a strong 
hand at the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, held in New 
York on October 17th. The first event was the vote 
of the preferred stockholders on the Villard plan, for 
the issue of low interest, consolidated mortgage bonds 
to the amount of not exceeding $160,000,000 to retire 
all outstanding obligations of the road and its 
branches, to build new branches, to make terminal 
improvements and general betterments and to pur- 
chase new equipment. This was adopted by a unani- 
mous vote. All opposition to this comprehensive 
financial scheme was withdrawn after the passage of 
this resolution offered by Johnston Livingston and 
seconded by Mr. Villard: 

Resolved; That the holders of Preferred Stock repre- 
sented at this meeting, hereby recommend to the incom- 
ing Board of Directors to take into consideration the 
distribution of the whole amount due to the Preferred 
Stock under the Plan of Reorganization as soon as the 
Company shall be financially in proper position to do so. 


This resolution was in substance the circular sent 
out by Chairman Robert Harris in his request for 
proxies. 

With the preferred stockholders thus agreed upon 
a financial programme for the company, the holders 
of both common and preferred proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a new board. It was pretty well understood 
that Mr. Villard held a sufficient number of proxies 
to control the election without assistance, but no one 
but himself and his secretary, Mr. Spofford, knew 
what his ticket was until he had handed in his 
enormous vote. Mr. Spofford had prepared a few 
type-writer copies of the ticket and these were then 
voted by Charles L. Colby, by Charles B. Wright, Jr. 
for his father, detained in Philadelphia by illness, 
and by other heavy stockholders associated with the 
Villard movement. An opposition ticket, offered by 
Robert Harris, contained the names of the members 
of the old board without a single change. 

The Villard ticket was composed of Charles B. 
Wright, Thomas F. Oakes, Henry Villard, William 
L. Bull, Charles L. Colby, Colgate Hoyt, Roswell G. 
Rolston, Charles T. Barney, George Austin Morrison, 
J. B. Haggin, Charles H. Leland, James B. Williams 
and Charles C. Beaman. The five last named are 
new members of the Board. Mr. Beaman is the 
junior partner of the well-known law firm of Evarts, 
Choate & Beaman. Mr. Leland is President of the 
Sixth Avenue Bank. Mr. Morrison represents the 
great banking house of Winslow, Lanier & Co. Mr. 
Haggin is the famous California millionaire, who owns 
the Anaconda mines and works at Butte and Anacon- 
da, Mont. Mr. Williams has long been one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the company. These gentlemen succeed 
Frederick Billings, Robert Harris, Brayton Ives, John 
C. Bullitt and John U. Brookman. Of the Villard 
ticket, Messrs. Wright, Oakes, Villard, Barney, Bull, 
Colby, Hoyt and Rolston received 647,445 votes each; 
Messrs. Haggin, Leland and Beaman 558,034 and 
James B. Williams 559,034 votes. The five candidates 
for re-election who were defeated received 89,411 
votes, with the exception of John C. Bullitt, who had 
only 88.411. Ata subsequent meeting of the direc- 
tors, Henry Villard was made chairman of the Board, 
in place of Robert Harris, while President Oakes and 
all the other officers were re-elected. 

The immediate result of the election is to restore 
Henry Villard to a larger measure of power, even, in 
Northern Pacific affairs than he possessed prior to his 
misfortunes in 1884. The new board is not the out- 
come of compromises and adjustments, but is wholly 
of his own choice. When he retired from the presi- 
dency in 1884 he left a new and struggling road, run- 
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ning through a wilderness and skirting With perilous 
proximity the precipice of bankruptcy. On his return 
to full power he takes his place as Chairman of the 
Board of one of the strongest railway corporations in 
the world, controlling 3,500 miles of road, earning 
close to $20,000,000 last year, and drawing its sup- 
port from vigorous young states and cities which are 
as yet only in the infancy of their development. 
Henry Villard’s intelligent and expansive policy, 
modified by the wisdom and conservatism of his past 
five years of valuable experience, and sustained and 
applied under the competent direction of President 
Oakes, who now ranks in the East as the ablest 
practical railway manager in the United States, 
promises the most beneficient results for the interests 
of our Northwestern country. 
A VETERAN RAILROAD OFFICIAL HON- 
ORED. 


At the first meeting of the new Northern Pacific 
Board of Directors, Oct. 17th, President Oakes rose 
and said that he desired to offer a resolution concern- 
ing the oldest charter officer of the corporation, and 
the employee who had been longest in the service of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Secretary 
Samuel Wilkeson. Mr. Oakes said: 

‘‘Mr. Wilkeson had a national reputation as a jour- 
nalist when Jay Cooke borrowed him of Horace 
Greeley and away from the Tribune, on which paper 
he was a staff writer. Mr. Cook?a# Selected him to 
be the historian of the reconnoissance of the proposed 
route of the Northern Pacific Railroad, to be con- 
ducted by the great engineer, W. Milnor Roberts, 
which reconnoiss:.ate Mr. Cooke made the condition 
precedent to any contract with its promoters to raise 
the money to build the road. The immense region 
through which purely speculative engineering had 
marked the line on the map of the United States 
was nearly unknown to the Government; was wholly 
unknown to the bold adventurers in this transconti- 
nental undertaking; was well known only to the 
trappers in the service of the American Fur Company 
of St. Louis, and the factors and voyageurs of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. With Milnor Roberts, Mr. 
Wilkeson traversed the route in wagons, on horseback, 
and in canoes; sleeping on the ground without cover 
when in the wilderness; constantly taking notes, 
even in the saddle, as did the great engineer with 
whom he was associated; and writing up his memo- 
randa of what he saw and foresaw, in camp at the 
end of a day’s march. His work, reported to Jay 
Cooke, was prophetic, as well as picturesque. He 
predicted the immense future of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad as the populator and civilizer of a quarter of 
the North American continent; and predicted the 
great pecuniary reward of the brave men who should 
build the road. His report, with Mr. Roberts’ de- 
monstration of the feasibility of the route and its 
commercial profitableness, decided Mr. Cooke to 
become the fiscal agent of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 

Mr. Wilkeson’s next service to this corporation was 
to popularize, by pamphlet and newspapers, the whole 
country between Lake Superior and Puget Sound, 
and to correct the national ignorance of the region. 
The whole of it was mischievously included by our 
best informed people in the geographers’ myth of the 
“Great American Desert,” or relegated to a frozen 
zone, in which only, boars, wolves and foxes could 
live. In this respect, Mr. Wilkeson, more than any 
other man re-educated our people. 

He was 51 years old when he was borrowed by Jay 
Cooke from Horace Greeley, whose successor as the ed- 
itor of the Tribwne, it is well-known he was to be. He 
was fifty-two when he surrendered the future editor- 
ship of that great journal, and accepted the secre- 
taryship of this company. To-day he is in his seventy- 
third year. He has been a laborous and devoted 
servant of this corporation for over twenty-one years. 
His work speaks for itself. In prominent journals 
he has taken care of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
with editorial writing that was invariably effective. 
He has on request supplied committees of Congress 











in Washington with reports on measures concerning 
this corporation, which were accepted and used, in 
the confidence reposed in the writer’s reputation for 
truthfulness and ability to discuss public questions. 
His subordinate and less important work, of record- 
ing the proceedings of our Board of Directors, its 
Executive Committee, its Finance Committee, its Pur- 
chasing Committtee under the foreclosure of its first 
mortgage, and innumerable special committees, 
speaks for itself. The records of this corporation are 
equal to those of any company in this country. 
Appreciating the work Samuel Wilkeson has done 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad and considering his 
age, and the indications that his strength is failing, 
and desirous to retain his services and prolong com- 
panionship with him, I offer this resolution: 

Resolved, that unlimited leave of absence be granted 
to Secretary Wilkeson with full payment of his salary of 
$4,000 a year, and with the privilege of doing as much or 
as little work as he pleases; and that he accept the affec- 
tionate injunction of the Directors of the Company he 
has served so well, that he use his leave of absence un- 
stintedly, so as to improve his health and prolong his life. 

This resolution was warmly seconded by Mr. 
Rolston and the Chairman stated that it gave him 
special pleasure to put it toa vote. The resolution 
was therepon unanimously adopted. Henceforth the 
duty of the Secretary’s office will be more largely than 
ever performed by the competent assistant, Geo. H. 
Earl, who has been with the company almost since his 
boyhood, and is highly esteemed by the management 
for his ability and fidelity. 


+ 
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CONCERNING THE MENNONITES. 


We are indebted to the Hon. Thos. Greenway, 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration and Premier 
of the Province of Manitoba, for the following infor- 
mation concerning the Mennonites of that Province, 
received too late for use in the article on those inter- 
esting people which appears on our first page. ‘‘The 
Dominion Census taken in 1886 shows the Mennonite 
population of Manitoba to be 9,112, but it has in- 
creased since then and they number now somewhere 
between 10,000 and 12,000 souls. Deiegates on be- 
half of the Mennonites came to Manitoba in 1873 and 
the first entries were made in 1874. On the third of 
March, 1873, an Order-in Council was passed setting 
apart Townships 7, Ranges 4,5,6 and 7 East, also Town- 
ships 5 and 6 in Ranges5and 6. On the twenty-fifth 
of April, 1876, an Order-in-Council was passed, setting 
apart Township 1,in Range 1, East, and Townships 1, 2 
and 3, in Ranges 1 to 5 West, inclusive, and also Town- 
ship 1 in Range 6 West. The Mennonites are exempt 
from jury duty and from the taking of oaths, simply 
signing a declaration or affirming it or denying any- 
thing by the words yes or no, and they are also ex- 
empt from military service in this country.” 

Sexbiaesk 


THE LARGEST CITY IN WASHINGTON. 


One of the interesting results of the recent election 
in Washington was to determine beyond question 
that Tacoma is now the most populous city in that new 
State and that she made much the largest growth dur- 
ing the past year of any other important place. The 
figures of the vote of 1888 and 1889 in the three lead- 
ing cities of the State were as follows: 
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The increase in Tacoma was 119 per cent. The 
others grew at a somewhat less headlong speed, but 
their progress was remarkable enough. 

* 


OUR NATIONAL PROGRESS. 


At the close of the Revolutionary war we were a 
nation only in name and form. There was little 
national life. The Federal compact was repeatedly 
on the verge of falling to pieces. Despondency 
weighed upon the fathers, most of them having painful 
forbodings that a fruitless independence had been 
won. The States quarreled with each other about 
boundaries, and each torn with internicine strife, in- 
sulted and encroached upon the central government. 
The articles of confederation, under which affairs 








were controlled, were scarcely more than ropes of 
sand. The best sense of the country finally rose to 
the exigencies of the situation and the Constitution 
of the United States was framed—the nation put on 
new vigor and sprang out of the old ruts into an un- 
paralleled career of growth which has never ceased to 
astonish the world. 

We are now in the second year of the second cen- 
tury of national life under that constitution,our country 
having reached a prouder height of physical strength 
and of moral power than has ever been attained by 
another. There are men living, older than this 
masterly production, born when we numbered but 
three million souls, scattered along the eastern edge 
of 900,000 square miles of domain. Now we own an 
area of more than three million square miles, a ter- 
ritory by the side of which the proudest European 
dynasties, says Webster, are but a patch upon the 
surface of the earth. European distances are but 
steps to ours, and European rivers but brooks. The 
Missouri—Mississippi rivers and tributaries afford 
35,000 miles of navigation, and a steamboat from 
Fort Benton may pass in one river a greater distance 
than from New York to Constantinople, or acros> on 
ocean and the full length of the largest sea in th 
world. Our country would make sixty States as large 
as England and Wales. Our population is nearly 
sixty-five millions. Nor is there danger of the vast 
American fabric disintegrating, it won’t rip nor ravel, 
and is being knit tighter and stronger as it expands, 
by the iron bands of rail and wire, and the mutual 
intertwining of interests common to the whole people. 
Our country extends through the north temperate 
zone, the world girdling belt of activity, health and 
wealth. Within our forests are found the useful 
trees, the pine, the oak, and kindred of a hundred 
names. We grow the wheat, corn, and flax of the 
North, and the cotton, rice and sugar of the South. 
Our cattle feed upon a thousand hills. From tho 
bosom of the ground we dig all the precious and use- 
ful metals. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war the country 
had probably $750,000,000 worth of personal property 
and real estate—about what Minnesota is worth 
to-day. Then our representatives were begging 
foreign capitalists and governments for a paltry loan 
of $1,000,000, offering usurious rates of interest; now 
it puzzles our statesmen to get rid of our surplus in- 
come, and our bonds are the best in the world. 

However important our pecuniary wealth and 
material power may be at this time, which gives us 
commanding influence and high place among the 
great nations of the earth, there are other features of 
our national life which are of profound significance— 
our moral, intellectual and social development. Our 
condition in this regard is a matter of congratulation 
and should fill each patriotic heart with exaltation 
higher than any boast of riches or display of material 
strength. No land takes as good care of the defective 
and unfortunate classes. Our schools are the finest on 
earth and free to rich and poor. The churches are 
drawing nearer together in general union for the 
common weal. The growth and ability of our news- 
paper press is wonderful. The great Twin Cities of 
Minnesota print more papers than in all the United 
States, of a hundred years ago, with 3,000,000 popula- 
tion. Then men lived in isolated communities with 
little exchange of ideas and less of commodities. The 
hand_performed all the work that was done, and the 
modes of travel and communication were as primitive 
as those of manufacture. Anyone as old as the con- 
stitution could have found on the statute books of 
England more than 200 offences for which death was 
the penalty, while in our own land a score or more of 
crimes were visited with the same punishment. 

Then the stage was the mode of travel; steamboats 
and locomotives were unknown. When Napoleon 
was overwhelmed at Waterloo in 1815, it took three 
days for the news to reach London and weeks after 
to America. But the speed of horses was too slow 
and steam was put into harness and the mail hur- 
ried along at twenty and fifty miles an hour; yet 
communication was not fast enough; express trains 
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lagged, so electricity was calicd into use and the wire 
now bears the speech and thoughts of men. The 
phonograph imprisons human sounds and repeats 
them from waxen tablets. A minute binds the con- 
tinents and messages from England are delivered in 
the cities of the Mississippi Valley long in advance 
of the hour date in London, a feat in which man 
beats the sun. ‘The cannon boom announcing strife 
does not cease echoing on any continent before the 
news has been flashed over the world and put in solid 
type plates ready for the printing press hurried by 
fast express to remote cities and towns along with 
metropolitan dailies. 

No such broad political freedom was ever enjoyed 
by other republics, and no restriction is placed upon 
any mode of worship. No law prohibits the people 
from discussing any measures of government and the 
humb!est citizen has access to the highest office of 
the land. No armed sentinel is necessary at the por- 
tals of an American official. In no land is there a 
greater diffusion of intelligence and morality. And 
we are the best fed and best clothed people in the 
world. 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
That never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land.”’ 

The same keen and tremendous energy that car- 
ried us to material greatness, also lifted us to pre- 
eminence in every sphere of labor and thought, 
physical, mental and moral. The story of the fer- 
tility of our inventors, the skill of our mechanics, the 
energy of our business men, and the industry of our 
farmers is too long for brief recital. We build rail- 
roads and make machinery for ourselves and for other 
countries. Minnesota fluring milis are the largest in 
the world. 

American 


clocks and watches tick in foreign 


homes and pockets; we carry coals to New Castle and 
cutlery to Sheffield; our machinery harvests the grain 


on every continent; our books are being read by 
scholars across the seas; we furnish telephones and 
sleeping cars to the old world; our guns arm the 
soldiers of eastern nations. We are ahead of the 
“whole business” on everything, ‘‘and don’t you 
forget it.” American freedum is the ghost that will 
not duwn in the banquet of nations, says Dr. Strong. 
Europe calls us Americans and thus gives us the en- 
tire continent. De Tocqueville long ago said ‘The 
Americans of the United States must become the 
greatest nation of the earth. The continent which 
they inhabit must become their domain.” And Min- 

nesota is in the heart of the continent. 

Mosss Fousom. 
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BIRD LIFE IN ALASKA. 

The interior and northern parts of the country are 
the greatest breeding places for birds yet discovered. 
Here myriads of the feathered tribe, consisting of 
geese, ducks, swans, and the like, come annually to 
lay their eggs, and to fatten upon the abundance of 
wild berries. ‘The geese, especially, become so fat at 
the close of the season, feeding upun the bountiful 
supply of wholesome food, that they can hardly fly, 
and are knocked over with clubs by the natives, who 
in turn feast luxuriously upon their tender flesh. On 
the banks of the Yukon, the great river of Central 
Alaska is found the breeding places of the canvas- 
back ducks, where their nests cover the earth in in- 
calculable numbers. At the first approach of winter 
these birds take flight for the south, or their home in 
the temperate zone, the old birds being accompanied 
by the broods they have hatched in the solitudes of 
the far north. ‘The smaller tribes of birds are well 
represented in Alaska; even the domestic robin is 
seen as far north as Sitka, which is in latitude fifty- 
seven degrees and three minutes north. It is warmer 
there than the average temperature of Portland, 
Maine, and the winters are milder than are those of 
Boston. The harbor of Sitka is never frozen over. 
In the Yukon Valley further north, within the Arctic 
circle, the remains of elephants and buffaloes are 
found, showing that it was once a tropical region.— 
M. M. Ballou. 





No one at all familiar with the two Dakotas can 
feel himself a stranger on the prairies of Manitoba. 
The landscapes are the same—vast plains stretching 
out on all sides to the horizon; conical wheat stacks 
grouped by fours over all the wide-extending fields; 
farm buildings here and there, increased in opparent 
size by atmospheric effects; fringes of poplars, oaks 
and elms along the water-courses, with thickets of 
roses and trailing vines where the wild grape ripens 
its purple, aromatic clusters; the roads all broad and 
straight and as black and hard as vulcanized india- 
rubber; and the persistent winds bending the prairie 
grasses, the wild sunflowers and the tall reeds in the 
marshes. The farm buildings will, I think, average 
a little better for size in Manitoba than in the Da- 
kotas. A large number of Scotch and English farmers 
came into the Province when railways were first 
built, and brought with them money enough to make 
good improvements on their claims. They built large 
barns and granaries and planted groves of soft maple 
and poplar around their houses, thus relieving the 
bleakness of the prairie with cheery and home-like 
places. 


THE Manitoba towns are very much like those in 
the Dakotas and on the Minnesota side of the Red 
River Valley, with their tall, brown grain elevators, 
their lumber yards by the railway track, their 
conspicuous school buildings, their scattered cot- 
tages painted white or in some shade of brown, 
their plank sidewalks and their wide business streets 
—too wide for comfort—bordered by incongruous 
store fronts of many hues and diverse hights. There 
are a few points of difference, however. The big 
brick court house, built with county bonds, is not 
seen in the Manitoba towns. Hotels are more numer- 
ous for the reason that in Manitoba liceuses for sell- 
ing liquor are given only to hotel-keepers, so that a 
man who wants to keep a saloon must furnish bed 
and board as well as drink. Churches appear to be 
more numerous, too. Religious life in all parts of the 
Dominion of Canadais more active than in the United 
States. The various sects are zealous and aggressive. 
Sunday is strictly kept in Puritan fashion except in 
Roman Catholic communities, and everybody goes to 
the houses of worship. 


At the Presbyterian Church in Portage la Prairie, 
I noticed a novel feature in the service. The preacher, 
a Scotchman, with a broad accent, broad shoulders 
and a strong, genial face, gave out from the pulpit a 
list of the parishioners on whom he proposed to call 
on each day of the following week, omitting one day 
on which there was to be an agricultural fair. The 
custom has much to commend it. People know in ad- 
vance when the minister will make his pastoral visit 
and can have the children in their best clothes, the 
house tidied up and a cake baked. In Manitoba the 
dwelling of a Presbyterian preacher is called the 
manse—a pretty name now fallen into disuse in the 
United States and recalled only by English novels 
and by Hawthorne’s volume of short stories—-‘‘Mosses 
from an Oid Manse.” 


In Portage la Prairie I saw a placard announcing— 
‘‘Marriage Licenses scold at Post-office by W. H. 
Smith.” This is a convenient arrangement. A man 
can buy his permit to marry at the same place where 
he gets his postage stamps. While marriage is made 
easy in the Province, divorce is very difficult. Appli- 





cation must be made to a committee of the Dominion 
Senate at Ottawa and a bill passed by both Senate 
and Commons. Practically there is no divorce in 
Canada, for less than a dozen cases a year are dis- 
posed of by the Parliament. There is now an agita- 
tion throughout the country for the establishment of 
a divorce court. 

In Manitoba the dominant public question is now 
the repeal of the dual language law, which requires 
the support of French schools, the publication of the 
proceedings of Parliament in both French and En- 
glish and the employment of an interpreter to stand 
at the clerk’s desk in the House and translate all 
motions and bills into French. All this is a survival 
of early days when half the population was composed 
of French Canadians and French half-breeds. Now 
all the Freneh-speaking people intelligent enough to 
take part in public affairs can understand English. To 
maintain two official languages is expensive and 
needless, serving only to gratify the race pride of an 
element not composing one-tenth of the total popula- 
tion of the Province. 

I THINK the destiny of Manitoba is to be peopled 
by emigrants from the extreme northern countries of 
Europe. It is a cold country,-but its climate is better 
than that of Iceland, or the Scotch Highlands, or 
Northern Norway and Sweden, or Finland, and it 
possesses a romerk. yly fertile soil where crops grow 
rapidly during the short, warm summers. Spring is 
tardy, but Autumn lingers far into November, with 
its clear, bright days and frosty nights. Some part 
of the overflow of population irom the older Canadian 
Provinces goes to Manitoba, but fully four-fifths of it 
comes to the United States and will continue to do so. 
In Northern Europe there is a fruitful field for 
Manitoba to draw upon for the additional population 
of which she isin need, to devolop her resources, sup- 
port her railways and make her towns prosperous. 


Most Americans suppose, I imagine, that the rela- 
tions of the Canadian Province to the central govern- 
ment of the Dominion are closely analogous to those 
of a State to the Union. They are not. I was im- 
pressed with this fact in the course of an interesting 
conversation with Premier Greenway, of Manitoba, 
who spent an evening in THz NoRTHWEsT car, in 
Winnipeg, lately. The powers of the Dominion are 
a grant from the Imperial government and the powers 
of the Province are a grant from the Dominion govern- 
ment. In making this grant the Dominion govern- 
ment has carefully reserved to itself the three strong 
arms of power—the purse, the sword and the admin- 
istration of justice. The provincial government is 
carried on with money sent from Ottawa. In the 
case of Manitoba the sum is $450,000 a year. The 
Lieutenant Governor of the Province is appointed and 
paid by the Dominion government. The Provincial 
mnilitia is organized and maintained by the same 
authority. The judges of the courts are also named 
by the central power. It will be seen that the func- 
tions of the Provincial government are very circum- 
scribed and are enjoyed, not as a matter of right, but 
as a conceded privilege. The people elect nobody 
but their representatives in the municipal councils 
and the Provincial and Dominion parliaments. All 
executive and judicial officers are appointed, either by 
the Dominion or the Provincial government. 


MANITOBA has harvested a fair wheat crop this 
year, has obtained as the result of immigration efforts 
about ten thousand new settlers, and is evidently 
entering on a new career of prosperity. The people 
attribute this cheerful condition of things largely to 
the construction of new railroads and the breaking of 
the old Canadian Pacific monopoly. They say there 
has been more substantial progress in the past year 
than there was in the five preceding years. The 
Province will be able to offer fertile lands in great 
abundance to settlers for many years tocome. It is 
an immense prairie region, where soil and climate 
are singularly favorable to the production of wheat. 
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I wAs much interested in New York, last month, 
in noting with how little ado the control of a great 
railway corporation, owning property worth at least 
two hundred millions of dollars, passes from the hands 
of an old board of directors to those of a new one. 
Thirty or forty well-dressed, quiet-mannered men, 
middle-aged or elderly, assembled in a large room on 
the sixth floor of a large building fronting on Wall 
Street. They shook hands and chatted amicably. A 
few exchanged whispers in corners. Twomen sat at 
a table in an ante-room with big stock ledgers open 
before them. At twelve o’clock, a tall, smiling 
gentleman announced that the polls were open for 
the choice of directors. One by one the thirty or 
forty people present passed into the ante-room and 
handed to the tellers little slips of paper, printed and 
signed, called proxies. ‘The tellers compared these 
proxies with the data in their ledgers and then put 
them under paper-weights. At one o’clock the tall 
chairman said that the polls were closed, and that the 
result would be announced at two. Then everybody 
went tolunch. At two, one of the tellers, who had 
performed the same function from time immemorial, 
read the count from a half sheet of paper and the 
whole affair was over. The victors and the vanquished 
lingered a few minutes to talk about the outcome of 
the election in as friendly a manner as if there were 
no exultation and no disappointment beneath their 
placid business deportment, as there must have been 
in reality, and then the meeting broke up. 


OF the old directors of the Northern Pacific, who 
managed the road when it was struggling for life in 
the wilderness of Northern Minnesota and Dakota, 
only one now remains upon the Board. That is 
Charles B. Wright, of Philadelphia. He is the sur- 
viving veteran of the old Jay Cooke regime. The 
financial control of the road has been steadily chang- 
ing since Villard returned from Europe in 1887. 
There is a great deal of German money in it now and 
much more is ready to go in when the new consolid- 
ated mortgage bonds are issued. In its financial 
backing the Northern Pacific is now much the strong- 
est of the transcontinental lines. It will make new 
and long strides forward during the next few 


years. 
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‘‘NO MAN’S LAND” IN MINNESOTA. ~ 





Bordering on the southeast corner of Wadena 
County and south of the Crow Wing River is a strip 
of land which does not belong to any of the three 
counties that touch it. These counties are Wadena, 
Cass and Todd. ‘This strip contains about three sec- 
tions of land and some of itis and has been for several 
years occupied by a few settlers. When the boundary 
lines of the three counties named above were fixed by 
the legislature this little parcel of the State of Minne- 
sota appears to have been completely overlooked. If 
any crime was committed there it is doubtful if any- 
thing could be done with the criminal as the justices 
of the peace in the three counties bordering this strip 
would have no jurisdiction. This land is properly 
called ‘‘No Man’s Land.” Gentlemen of the pugilistic 
persuasion would probably find a secluded spot in this 
strip for a ring battle, or if any one of the three coun- 
ties wish to enlarge its possessions it can probably 
secure an enactment of the legislature attaching it 
thereto.— Wadena Pioneer. 


LIBERTIES IN DANGER. 


Colonel Befohthwah (in Louisville)—‘‘It won’t do, 
sah, it won’t do. It’s an outrage. The idea of 
allowing the watah company to put meters in houses 
to meashah the watah used. It must be stopped, sah.” 

Northern Capitalist—‘‘I didn’t suppose, Colonel, 
that any proposition to restrict the use of water 
would so interest you.” 

Colonel Befohthwah—‘‘It isn’t that, sah, it’s the 
principle of the thing. Allow that, sah, and the fust 
thing you know the bahkeepers will be measuring 
their whisky instead of handing out the bottle.” 
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Hindering Irrigation Enterprises. 
HELENA, Oct. 10, 1889. 


To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 


With the rapid progress of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, we are advancing too fast in only 
one particular—that of legislation. Our financial 
and industrial prosperity has as much to fear from 
legislation as from any other source. The average 
American embryotic statesman is generally elected to 
office with but little prior experience, and proceeds at 
once to legislate for our own and rising generations 
with as much gusto as a small boy smokes his first 
cigar. This danger applies especially to the Terri- 
tories, which are now about to take upon themselves 
the habiliments of statehood, and amongst all the 
other unfortunate legislation none is doing more to 
hamper the present growth of these sections than the 
bill which passed Congress at the last session provid- 
ing that certain lands and reservoir sites in the arid 
regions shall be withdrawn from entry and the water, 
which may be used to water such lands, withdrawn 
from location. A reading of the bill seems to war- 
rant the assumption that all arid lands and the waters 
which may be used to irrigate them are withdrawn 
from entry and location. Major J.W. Powell, of the 
geological department, has sent his engineers into 
these regions and they are rapidly surveying these 
lands, reservoir sites and streams of waiter and as 
fast as their reports are furnished the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office is issuing his orders to 
local land officers to withdraw these lands from entry. 
This is probably done with the false idea that vast 
corporations are at once going to spring up, seize these 
water rights and lands and monopolize them from the 
people, a thing which, owing to the sparsely populated 
condition of these regions is impossible within the 
present generation. When the arid regions of the 
Territories have grown to have at least two people to 
the square mile, and at least one of them a white man 
or woman, it will be time enough for the general 
government to commence restrictive legislation. To 
restrict such an important infant industry as irriga- 
tion is an inhibition upon the growth of a very large 
proportion of the very best part of our country 
and what is needed instead is a liberal let-alone 
policy. 

We would not dare to criticise the work of so great 
a man as Major J. W. Powell. We all honor him as 
one of the benefactors of science and of the human 
race. He is the father of the development of our 
greatest future internal industry, ‘‘irrigation,” but 
his subordinates have surveyed lands and water 
privileges in the most wholesale manner, describing 
them by townships, and reported them for withdrawal 
from location and entry. This course may be con- 
sidered necessary in order to comply with the Act but 
it will surely bring the Act into disfavor with the peo- 
ple of the West and finally-make a great outcry for 
its repeal. The work of the Senatorial Committee on 
Irrigation can, however, be made productive of 
great good—by drawing attention to the important 
subject of irrigation, and if the information obtained 
through the work of Major Powell shall be accumu- 
lated into published reports, so that intending settlers 
and irrigation companies can learn where ditches can 





be built, where they can run, what lands they may 
cover, where storage reservoirs may be made, how they 
can be built and how much water they can be made 
to furnish from streams or drainage of melting snows 
and rains and how much they will cost, many irriga- 
tion enterprises will take inception which would 
otherwise be unknown, immigration to the arid re- 
gions would in this way be greatly encouraged, happy 
homes would arise out of the desert waste, the arid 
regions made to blossom as the rose and unborn 
generations arise to call Major Powell and Congress 
blessed. 

Give us large appropriations to make surveys and to 
publish reports to the great multitude of anxious 
home hunters, so that they may be directed to where 
they can find land and water, and the industry and 
enterprise of Americans will do the rest. 

Instead of this the government is issuing its orders 
(as fast as the local engineers report the description 
of the land to the government) withdrawing those 
lands from entry. I know of three irrigation enter- 
prises that were being inaugurated by the homestead- 
ers and pre-emptors (and not capitalists) in Montana 
and Idaho, which have been abandoned because they 
discovered after they had commenced work that the 
government surveyors had surveyed and the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office had withdrawn 
the vacant lands from entry and the water rights 
from location. In order to aid the reclamation of arid 
lands we do not want restrictive legislation but just the 
opposite. There is no danger of monopuly as long 
as land and water goes begging for takers at any 
price and while irrigation securities upon irrigation 
canals cannot be sold at any figure. 

; J. D. McINTYRE. 
-@@e 


THE OLD CAPITAL OF IDAHO. 


I find some rivalry here about the capital of the 
coming State, and so am tempted to tell the fate of a 
former capital of Idaho. 

Get a map and put your finger on Lewiston. The 
writer held one end of the lasso-rope that laid off this 
town in 1861, and had something to do with giving it 
the name it now bears. For you must know that here 
Lewis and Clarke wintered in 1803-4. Here they left 
their horses in care of friendly Indians and found 
their way to the mouth of the Oregon River by nearly 
a thousand miles of canoe.~ Permit me to digress 
enough to say that the Indians had no horses up to 
that time. Ali the innumerable Indian ponies that 
dotted these hills and valleys when I first came here 
sprang from those of Lewis and Clark. 

Well, now follow up Salmon River from Lewiston 
till you come to Millersville. You do not find it? Ah, 
Millersville is not on the new maps now. Neither is 
Fiorence, the first capital of Idaho. They are indeed 
nowhere. But this is the story of them: The route 
up Salmon River from Lewiston was the Indian trail 
by which I first rode my express to and from the new 
mines of Idaho. Millersville was the place where I had 
my ‘‘express office.” A town grew up there in ten 
days in the dense little pine trees that seemed to 
have no bound or limit; for people poured in, upon 
and about the express office and settled down by 
thousands daily. 

Then an old doctor by the name of Ferbur camgjn 
with a pack train loaded with a drug store and babies. 
There was a pretty girl, by the name of Florence, at 
the head of the babies, and this was the first family 
in the mines. He wanted a lot in Millersville by the 
express office. No one would sell a lot for less than 
a fortune; and so he went up on the hill, half a mile 
further, with his drug store and babies and laid out 
Florence. And all the men who came after that 
went to Florence, where the pretty girl was, and 
Florence became the capital of Idaho. But the wolf 
and the owl hold possession of both our cities now— 
a warning to builders and to ‘‘boomers.”—Joaquint 
Miller. 
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A WIRE-GRASS PICTURE. 





BY “‘SARJOU.” 


A two-room log house with a low, dilapidated 
‘‘worm” fence around it, a ragged honeysuckle vine 
at one side of the door, which is never closed winter 
or summer, a few stunted rose bushes bordering the 
path of white sand that glistened blindingly in the 
sun of a midsummer day, from the broken gate to the 
rickety doorstep. 

A traveler drew his horse up at the gate, and, after 
the fashion of the country, shouted ‘‘Hello!” He 
heard a sonorous growl from within the house, as if 
an ill-natured African lion had been disturbed from 
an afternoon slumber; then a shrill voice commanded, 
**You, Watch, git right back thar!’ and the great yel- 
low dog immediately retired to his favorite couch 
beneath the high, uncurtained bedstead. 

A few moments later there protruded from the open 
door an enormous corn-cob pipe, from which smoke 
was curling in a large, blue column. As the pipe, 
with several sections of stem, gradually made itself 
visible, it became evident that the other end disap- 
peared in an old woman’s mouth—a dry, expression- 
less mouth, surrounded with ever-widening circles of 
wrinkles, as is the center of a tree, which circles took 
in a long, sharp nose, a hooked chin, two bright, in- 
quisitive eyes, and finally disappeared under the 
folds of a cotton handkerchief bound over snowy 
hair. 

Then the handle of the pipe was with an effort ex- 
tracted from its accustomed place between the old 
cracker mother’s lips as she calied, ‘‘Ole man, ole 
man, here’s some ’un as wunster see you.” 

The pipe is replaced and the thin column of blue 
smoke curls lazily up as the stranger sits in silence 
under close scrutiny from the eyes above the primitive 
pipe as well as from a pair of bright, starry orbs, 
dimly visible through a crack between two logs of the 
cabin. 

Presently a thick stream of dark yellow fluid is pro- 
jected from around a corner of the building with the 
force and volume of a lawn sprinkler, a heavy quid 
of tobacco is flung out among the stunted rose bushes, 
and an old man—dwarfed in appearance, with a lean 
and slender frame, yellow skin, thick gray locks, 
from which projects an aquiline nose and peer two 
ferret-like and furtive eyes—came slowly slouching 
into view. He wears patched and darned brown 
jean clothes, and, as it is summer, he does not wear 
any shoes at all. He speaks first, saying in a 
breath. 

**Good—even’—tallable—light, mister?” 

The stranger ‘‘lights” and enters the house, which, 
after the glaring, sandy path outside, looks as cool 
and gloomy as a grotto. There he came face to face 
with the peeping girl of the starry eyes, who, indeed 
appears, in contrast with her homely surroundings, a 
rare vision of girlish loveliness, but no one ‘‘makes 
him acquainted.”’ 

The star-eyed girl, whom the mother calls ‘‘Soonie,” 
brings him directly a drink of cool spring water in a 
smal! long-handied gourd, which is white and light 
as cork, and which seems to impart an agreeable 
flavor and sweetness to the water. 

The mother sits beside the doorway, knitting 
smoking and gazing down the long sandy road as she 
has done every day these last fifty years. Along that 
lonesome road, she tells the stranger, her old man 
brought her to this house the day they were married— 
only he wasn’t an old man then, but one of the finest 
boys in the country; along that road her only son 
Benny marched away ‘‘to jine Gov’nor Brown,” but 
he never came back; along that road, later on, came 
one division of Sherman’s conquering hosts as they 
swept on to the sea, and along that road some day in 
the near future she will be carried in a rough pine 
box, on a jolting ox-cart, up to the grave yard at New 
Prospect church and laid to rest. Old man Tubbs with 
similar thoughts, perhaps, sits near her, rubbing his 
bare feet together and industriously chewing a new 
tobacco cud and spitting with deadly precision at the 





lazy flies basking in the sun on the doorstep, and ask- 
ing at intervals, like minute guns. 

“And what did you say your name moint be, 
mister?” though the guest had not as yet mention- 
ed it. 

‘*And you come from where, mister?” failing to use 
the name after obtaining it. 

‘‘And what mout be your business, mister?” cling- 
ing stiil to his favorite title. 

**And be you a Yankee, mister?” 

While gratifying his host’s curiosity the visitor 
glances curiously about the room on his own account. 
About the open fireplace, at which the family cook- 
ing is done, are ranged the only cookihg vessels 
known in the Southern backwoods—an oven to bake 
bread, a frying pan in which they spoil about all 
meats, a deep pot to boil ‘‘greens,”’ and a coffee pot in 
which they compound a black decoction, strong and 
bitter, and which they drink enormously, unassisted 
with elther sugar or milk. Strings of red pepper 
hang in long festoons from the rafters overhead, 
along with home raised hams, ears of popcorn and 
bags of unknown contents; on pegs along the walls 
hang the entire wardrobes of all the family. Two 
tall beds fill the rear of the cabin, and under one of 
these *‘Watch” is growling at the stranger’s voice 
and sleepily scratching fleas. 

Supper comes at sundown—a feast of crisp fried 
meat, hard biscuits and bitter black coffee. Even 
these were palatable, however, after a long day’s ride 
across those desolate pine barrens, and Mr. Tubb’s 
invitation to “‘set up, mister, an’ eat hearty” was 
cheerfully accepted by the latter. 

Soonie’s beau came in after supper, a buzzy-faced, 
Silly-looking young fellow, who went quite off his 
head at the sight of the stranger, and could only 
giggle and look more foolish than ever. In Soonie’s 
eyes, however, he was evidently a very precious piece 
of humanity, though she cast many pleasant looks 
toward the guest. 

As soon as the supper things were cleared away 
Mrs. Tubb “‘fixed the beds,” and instructing the 
traveler to “‘lie along o’ the ole man,” she and Soonie 
left the room. 

‘*You’s ter sleep in here with me, mister,’ said the 
old man, rubbing his bare feet on the floor and 
tumbling into bed with only as much preparation as a 
hog might make, and was soon snoring frightfully. 
In a few moments the ladies came back into the room 
and Mrs. Tubbs turned in. 

Soonie and her lover were now left alone before the 
great fireplace, she standing on one side of the hearth 
nervously toying with a china cup and saucer of 
cheap, gaudy pattern, while he on the opposite side 
chewed vigorously and expectorated freely to the im- 
minent risk of soiling her Sunday dress and extin- 
guishing the fire. How silly and frightened he looked 
as Soonie, seating herself began idly picking at her 
frock, blushing vividly, and left the opening of the 
evenings exercises entirely with him. 

“Saw a mighty purty chicken fight up to ther store 
this evening, huh, huh,” said he. 

‘Did ye? which whipped?” 

The ice was broken. John Henry filled her lap 

with peanuts and stripped stick candy, and when the 
traveler again looked toward them their chairs were 
hopelessly jammed, and all outlines were con- 
fused. 
It may have been that the presence of the hand- 
some and well-dressed stranger prompted John Henry 
to unusual boldness to-night; at any rate he was soon 
telling his love in true backwoods heroics. If he was 
bashful and awkward, she was coy and shy. Per- 
haps she, too, was thinking of the traveller and com- 
paring his easy, instructed grace with her lover’s 
heavy lumbering manners. She held back and hesi- 
tated long before putting her promise into words. 

“Oh, Miss Soonie,” he finally blurted out, ‘‘If you 
likes me and don’t wanter say so, jist squeeze my 
hand—now, squeeze.” 

This appeal was probably irresistible, for the next 
moment her heavy masses of auburn hair hung over 
his shoulders, and her bangs were all mussed up with 








his carroty forelocks, while the red ribbon at her 
throat and his flaming necktie were indistinguishably 
mingled. 

The fire burned slowly out and was not replenished, 
but Henry staid until the weary traveler, with many 
sad memories tugging at his heart, drew the cover 
over his head and slept, despite the snoring of his 
strange old bedfellow. 

When he awoke the next morning the entire family 
had been long up, the old man was out feeding the 
cattle; Mrs. Tubbs sat in the doorway smoking and 
looking down the lonely road, thinking, perhaps, of 
that fair, brave hearted boy who so long ago went out 
that way to ‘“‘jine Gov’nor Brown,” as the smoke 
curled blue and lazily from her pipe; Soonie was 
making bread at a table a few feet from the bedside. 

**Good mawnin’,”’ she said with a smile on her ripe 
red lips, which looked sweet and tempting until he 
thought of John Henry’s tobacco stained mouth, and 
shuddered. 

**You’d better be gettin’ up,” she said, ‘‘breakfas’ 
is most ready.” 

Get up! It certainly was time to get up, but how 
was that to be done with a blooming, bright-eyed and 
closely observant young lady looking calmly on ata 
distance of six feet? 

How he suffered as the time flew onward and she 
loitered about the table, and would not go away nor 
turn her back upon him. The biscuits were all made, 
and she began to set the table, calling him ‘‘a lazy 
boy” as she paused every few moments to look at 
him, and again telling him it was ‘‘time to git up an’ 


wash.” 
— * * * 


A year later the traveler came again that way. 

Half a mile up the road he stopped at a new one- 
roomed cabin. In the doorway sat Soonie with a cob 
pipe in her mouth, and she was knitting and rocking 
a white-haired baby. In the pine woods all the 
children have white hair. A dog inside the house 
growled heavily, but was quickly silenced. Soonie 
recognized the traveller and called her husband. 

John Henry came slowly into view from behind the 
house, ejected a shower of tobacco juice upon a flower 
bed, threw a well worn quid among the straggling 
rose bushes and said, all in one breath: 

“Good even’—tallable—light, mister?” 


os 
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A KENTUCKY STORY. 








"Twas a gentleman’s game, 
And me and the major 

Sat into the same 

Just to pass away time, 

For we cared not a dime 
For the wager. 


There was one at the board 
Amazingly silly. 

But he seemed to be stored 

With plenty of stuff 

For a good game o’ bluff, 
Did this gillie. 


He was one o’ that kind 
That told by his action 

The state of his mind. 

So we knowed by his look 

Every hand that he took 
To a fraction. 


When it came to his play, 
And we both had appraised him, 
He reckoned he’d stay, 
But we knowed he was cooked 
By the way that he looked, 
So we raised him. 


Waal, he tilted us back, 
And me an’ the major 

Set in a whole stack 

Just to learn the young fool 

That it wasn’t a good rule 
For to wager. 


Then he reached for the pot 
As he looked in our faces 
And said: “Teli ye what, 
You want to look gruff 
When ye’r going to bluff 
With four aces.” 
—Chicago News, 
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A SPLENDID COUNTRY. 


‘‘Where is the best land in Washington to be 
homesteaded?” was asked of Mr. L. 8. Howlett, who, 
for quite a period, had charge of the United States 
land office at North Yakima, in the very heart of the 
new State. 

“The best land for a man to homestead, in my 
judgment,” was the reply, ‘‘is up near the British 
line, in a tract as yet unsurveyed. It is known as 
the Columbia or Moses reservation, taking its name 
from old Moses, who was a famous Indian chief. 
But the settler who takes a claim there now will have 
to squat on it and wait for the government survey. 
The best land which has been surveyed and can be 
taken at the United States Land offices without de- 
lay is in the Big Bend country, as it is called on ac- 
count of the sweeping curve the Columbia makes 
around two sides of it. It is fifty miles south of the 
British line, and is across the Columbia, east from 
the Moses country. This Moses country consists of 
fertile bottoms along the little creeks, with timber 
along the hills. The Big Bend country is a great 
table land covered with bunch grass. It has no sage 
brush and does not look to irrigation for its develop- 
ment. It is like the Walla Walla wheat country.” 


‘Now what will you say is the best thing for the 


eastern farmer who sells out and comes to Washing- 
ton with a few thousand dollars, prepared to buy 
rather than homestead?” 

“That man,” said Mr. Howlett, ‘‘should settle in 
the Palouse, Walla Walta or Yakima regions. Land 
can still be had at reasonable prices, say from $5 to 
$25 an acre, and it is bound to increase in value. It 
is the kind of land which produces thirty-five bushels 
of wheat to the acre. There are many old settlers 
who came in early and who are willing to sell out at 
prices which are cheap, considering the productive 
value. I think that for five years to come farms can 
be bought in the regions I have mentioned at figures 
below their real values. For several years I have 
been buying up old ranches at from $3.50 to $40 an 
acre, dividing them at from $60 to $200 an acre, 
That is a general indication of the way things are 
going.”— Yakima Herald. 


* 


HUNTING FOSSILS. 


A crowd of professors, students and pack mules, is 
over in the John Day country searching for fossils. 
The ignorance of Easter npeople concerning matters 
pertaining to this coast is truly wonderful, and the 
ground chosen by this party of scientists to prospect 
for fossils in, is a fair example of it. Had they under- 
stood their business they would have purchased 
through tickets to Portland and stopped at the hotels 
there while prosecuting their search. It is true there 
are some fine fossils up John Daywards but at the 
best the specimens are only fossilized animals. In 
Portland the party could have found without trouble 
perfect specimens of fossilized men. Some of the 
interior towns (excepting our own of course) could 
furnish fine specimens, but Portland has the advan- 
tage of through ticket rates and competitive point fos- 
sils.— Wasco, (Or.,) Sun. 








WHERE IT COMES FROM. 


People are beginning to agree with a late writer in 
the Scientific American that the source of supply 
that furnishes the artesian wells in the Red River 
Valley is in the Rocky Mountains. This theory is 
borne out by the success of the well at Devils Lake. 
That well can’t receive its water from the north, for 
north of Devils Lake is down hill—running toward 
Hudson’s Bay. South is down hill, also, running 
toward the Missouri River. There is every reason to 
believe that the Missouri Valley at Mandan is in the 
same scope of the same supply, just as the Missouri 
Valley at Yankton is. The people at Bismarck are 
lamenting every day that they did not prosecute their 
search for water to a greater depth than 1,500 feet. 
They made the initial blunder of starting at the top 
of a hill, instead of in a valley.—Mandan Pioneer. 





MINNESOTA. 





DULUTH! 


If you want perfectly safe investments that will yield 
LABGE PROFITS, BUY DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth is growing ny and has a great future and 

roperty is cheap. We have avery large and selected 
fist of Dock Property, Cheap Acre Property and Acres 
suitable for immediate Platting, and improved and un- 
improved Business Property. 


For particulars cali on or write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO. Duluth, Minn. 





. 
Henry P. UPHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
v. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. - Surplus, $500,000. 
DrrectTors: H.H. Sibley, T. B. Campbell 
poary, P. Upham, Greenleaf Clark, H. 
. R. Bigelow, J. J. Hill, D.C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeier, 


6. 'D Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Griggs, 
&. H. Bailey. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


Real Estate and Financial Avents, 


CILFILLAN BLOCK, 
ST. PAUL, - - ~ MINN., 


‘MAKE A SPECIALTY OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 


They also handle City Property of every description. 
If you wish to purchase a gilt-edged mortgage on St. Paul 
improved real estate, or desire to invest in an interest 
pay ing property in the city, they will doitfor you. ~ 

&@ Send for their explanatory pamphlet. 


J H. Sanders 
E. Thompson, 








C. H. BraeLow, Vice Pres 


W. R. MERRIAM, Pres. 
F. Gro. C. POWER, Asst. Cash. 


R 
. A. SeyMoor, Cashier. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $500,000. 





DIRECTORS: 
E. F Drake, J. W. Bishop, A. B. Stickney, 
John L. Merriam, D. R. Noyes, a. &. “Averill, 
Maurice Auerbach, 4 a Seymour, Chas. H. Bigelow, 
A. H. Wilder, N. Saunders, W.R. Merriam, 
L D. Hodge, W. §. Culbertson, B. Beaupre. 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O: T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


$500,000. 
20,000. 


Paid up Capital, . . 
Surplus, . - . 





WISCONSIN. 


JOHN A. BARDON, 
REAL SS D4 De 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
SUPERIOR. WISCONSIN. 








J. 8. ELLIS. Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 


ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANKERS. 


G. B. MASON, - - : 
ASHLAND, WIS. 


Collections promptly attended to and correspondence 
solicited. 


Cashier. 





ORECON. 


Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 








President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DuRH 
Asst. Cashier, “HL C. WORTMAN. 





ight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
ew York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
pbs and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 
Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 
Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 





Established 1859. Established 1859. 
LADD & TILTON, 
BANKERS, 

PORTLAND, - ~ OREGON, 


Transact a General Banking Business. 


Interest allowed on Time Deposits. 
Collections made at all points on favorable terms. 
Letters of Credit issued, available in Europe and the 
Eastern States. 
York, W Exchange and Telegra “_ Leb nay sold on New 
ork, Washington, Chicago, Louis, Denver. Omaha, 
Francisco, and various shinee in Oregon, Washing- 
ro Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 
Exchang® sold on London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfort and 
Hong Kong. 


The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 











Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Casbier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





ae WASHINCTON. 





BEN E. SNIPES. W. BR. ABRAMS. 


BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 


ELLENSBURG, BANKERS. Wash. Tur. 


A General Deakins Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual responsibility ¢ over $500,000. 

: National Park Ban 3; Ni aticnal 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton, Port- 
land, Or.; Merchants National, Tacoma; London; Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dexter, Horton & Co., Ses: 





WALTERS & COMPANY, 


The Leading Real Estate Dealers, 


(P. O. Box 30), - ELLENSBURG, WASH. 
Investments made and guaranteedfor non-residents. 








WM. COURTENAY, 
Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 





First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town Lots 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. 7. ™ 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire, 
and accident Insurance Companies. 
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wear 1ONATIUS DONNELLY SAYS: 
1Rs—Please send me another box of 


mite, Bocuse to send the Tadella brand; I have 
used them for some time, and prefer them to any other. 
Very respectfully yours, [anaTrus DONNELLY.” 
If your Stationer does not keep 
5 ALLOYED PE 
TADELLA’S “2;NE°2 PENS 
send us bis business card, and 10c. for 
“J tries. no pace oe AND STATION. 
or HENRY BAIN- 
BRIDGE A &o,,4EW WORM CItY, Name thie paper, 
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Wisconsin. 


Tue directorr of the city of Superior, recently com- 
piled, contains 4,959 names, an increase of 2,497 over last 
year. By using the common multiple of two and seven- 
eighths the present population of the city appears to be 
14,239. Few people whose business has not called them to 
Superior during the past few months are aware of the 
rapid and substantial growth that is going on of iate in 
this new commercial and manufacturing center. 

Minnesota. 

Ir is believed at Duluth that the transfer of the property 
of the Minnesota Car company to the Minnesota Iron 
Car company will result in making that city the most im- 
portant manufacturing point for iron cars in the world. 
The new company has a capital of $2,000,000, of which 
$1,000,000 is cash paid in. 


Tue directory of Duluth, recently completed, surprises 
even the sanguine people who have been estimating the 
present population of that expanding city. The ratio of 
two and seven eights, commonly used to convert direc- 
tory names into population, gives over 46,000 as the num- 
ber of inbabitants. The enormous increase of the present 
year has been mainly achieved by the establishment of 
important manufacturing industries. 

Tae launching of the latest McDougall ‘“‘whale-back,”’ 
the 103, this afternoon, marks the notable successof the 
new shipbuilding industry at the head of the lakes. In 
the remarkably short period of sixty-two working days 
this iron transport has been completed and will take her 
first cargo in on Monday. In quick succession will follow 
the 104, 105 and 106, of this noteworthy series, one of 
which will be fitted with improved propelling machinery 
and will be the crack tow-boat of the lakes. The working 
success of the device is now fully demonstrated and its 
inventor should have due credit for his years of thought 
and skill and energy by which it has been realized. 
Duluth's fleet of whale-backs will soon be recognized as 
one of the most signal achievements in modern boat 
building and their production here is both a credit and a 
service to the city.—Duluth Herald. 

THE government commission, at the head of which is 
the Hon. Henry M. Rice, of St. Paul. appointed to negc- 
tiate with the various tribes of Indians holding reserva- 
tions in Minnesota for the acceptance of land in severalty 
and the cession of the portion of their reservations not 
required for this purpose, has been very successful. The 
Indians of the Red Lake reservation have ceded nearly 
3,000,000 acres. The White Earth Indians give up 100,000 
acres. Large tracts of pine lands around the lakes which 
the Upper Mississippi drains and also around Mille Lac 
have been relinquished by the tribes in those regions. 
Many smaller cessions have been made by insignificant 
remnants of tribes. Inall Mr Kice estimates that the 
lands recovered by the government are worth not less 
than 860,000,000. It may be doubted whether any man in 
the country other than Ex-Senator Rice could have 
effected this result. He is known to all the bands of 
Chippeways and Sioux and greatly beloved and trusted 
by them. The Indians will receive much substantial aid 
from the government in the way of money to maintain 
schools and establish farms, in return for their con- 
cessions. 


North Dakota. 

THE code of Dakota provides that any person who 
maintains a watering trough beside the highway for the 
use of the public shall be entitled to a rebate of 85a year 
on road tax, and 83 more for adding a bucket and cup. 

THERE are hundreds now owning good farms in Dakota, 
free from incumbrances, who began with absolutely 
nothing and had to hire themselves out befure they could 
even pay the land office fees for the claims they took up. 


THE want of good roads is not one of the needs of the 
Dakotas. In the East and South, where farmers haul 
their products to market over rough, uneven and muddy 
roads, the expenses often more than balance the profits. 
the advantages of good roads are understood and appreci- 
ated by those who have struggled and toiled over the bad 
fall and spring roads of the Eastern and Southern states. 
In the Dakotas large loads can be hauled, and horses 
spared the constant worry and strain caused by muddy 
and uneven roads. A good ail-the-year-round road is one 
of the boasts of Dakota, and yet we hear littie mention 
made of it as one of her many inducements. 





GREAT IS DaKOTA.--Commissioner of Immigration, J. H. 
Hagerty, saysin his recent crop report: “If the superi- 
ority of Dakota as an agricultural region needed further 
demonstration it is to be found in the results of this year’s 
crops. eports were sent broadcast over the country 
that the crops in Dakota were an almost total failure. 
Indeed within the Territory, the gravest apprehensions 
were entertained, for never was the producing capacity 
for a region more severely tried by adv rse circum- 
stances. There was an unusual lack of rainfall, and in 
some regions the grain was beset, while yet in the milk, 
by hot winds; yet out of what seemed disaster, out of 
what veritably might have proved ashes, Dakota again 
rises phcenix-like and surprises the world with a succes- 
sion of splendid crop totals. Again the Empire lerritory 
distances every State and Territory in the production of 
wheat, and rolls up the grand total of 44,009,092 bushels, a 
total based upon a careful estimate, and best of all, nearly 
every bushel of this great amount is of the very highest 
grade, largely of the No. 1, hard variety,—richer in the 
albuminoids than the wheat of any region in the world 
As will be seen from the accompanying tables the total 
acreage of wheat in Dakota for 1859 was 4,669,717 acres, 
the yield as above stated was 44,(09,082 bushels; the total 
acreage of oats was 1,122,402, and the yield 21,369,708 
bushels; the total acreage of corn 814,677, and the yield 
22,832,073 bushels; the total acreage of barley 255,969, and 
the total yield 4,455,777; the total acreage of rye 19,754, 
and the total yield 301,107 bushels; 3,083 acres of buck- 
wheat yielded 32,564 bushels; 45,656 acres of potatoes 
yielded 4,038,262 bushels, while 403,314 acres of flax pro- 
duced 3,288,115 bushels of flax seed.” 





Montana. 


THE Manitoba company is extending its Sand Coulee 
branch to the Neihart mining dist: ict. 


THE Montana Mining Company (Drum Lummon) paid 
in London, October 15th, dividends aggregating $82,500. 


THE smelter at Castie is turning out on an average 
about 160 bars of builion each shift, and nearly all the 
available freighters are kept busy hauling this output to 
the railroad for shipment to Aurora, Lilinois. 


THE contract for the construction of the Northern 
Pacific & Montana Railroad from Missoula to the Coeur d’ 
Alene country has been let to Wood & Larsen, contractors. 
The contract calls for the completion of forty miles of 
road by the first of June next. 


On the Gallatin branch of the Northern Pacific track- 
laying is progressing rapidly, and it is expected that most 
of it will be completed by the time the tunnel is through 
on the summit, there being about 300 feet yet to run 
before daylight is let through'—Bozeman Chronicle. 

GREAT FALLS has secured the smelting and refining 
works of the Boston & Montana Consolidated Copper and 
Silver Mining Company. It is claimed that the plant will 
be much the largestin Montana, and will involve the devel- 
opment of the fine water power at Great Falls, which will 
cost about 8500,000. 


THE contract for the erection and completion of the 
water works for Livingston has been let and work vir- 
tually commenced on what will make Livingston blossom 
as a flower garden and give to her citizens a feeling of 
security that in case of fire. water will be at hand to 
quench it. Engineer Sam Bundock has been at work 
several days surveying the course for a ditch from a 
point in the canyon to the bluffs north of the city, where 
the reservoir will be situated. A complete system of 
water mains and taps will be placed ali over the city, thus 
placing the water within the reach of every resident of 
the town. The contract price for the work is nearly $60,- 
000.—Livingston Post. 


TuHeE Great Fails & Canada Railroad company has been 
incorporated at Great Falls, with $2,500,000 capital. The 
company will build a railroad from Great Falls to the Can- 
adian line, whence the same parties will build to the coal 
mines at Lethbridge, Can., which is connected with the 
Canadian Pacific by a railroad 110 miles long. The prin- 
cipal incorporator is Donald Grant, the well known rail- 
road builder. The principal purpose of the road is to 
provide an outlet for the coal fields at Lethbridge. The 
new road will pass west of the Sweet Grass region in 
Choteau County. The Lethbridge coal is of no better 
quality than that of a number of mines in Montana and 
will not readily find a market on the American side of the 
boundary. 


TSE FLATHEAD COUNTRY.—The mountains in this coun- 
try are of aqueous and igneous formation. In our river 
beds we find blue and dolimite lime, granite, sandstone, 
talco and metemorphic slate, delf spar and good speci- 
mens of hematite iron have been found. Fair prospects 
of gold and siiver ore have been found, good indications 
of placer are said to exist in streams tributary to White 
River. Prospecting in this country is in its infancy, as 
but few practical and experienced miners have ever 
visited it. It yet remains for them to explore this country 
and uncover the treasure now hidden by earth and snow 





in these silent and lofty peaks. On these mountains and 
on the margin of streams, lakes and rivers, are immense 
forests of deciduous and evergreen trees; huckleberries, 
raspberries, gooseberries, plums, currants and wild cher- 
ries are indigeneous to the country. It is claimed that 
anthracite, bituminous and brown lignite coal abound, 
and good evidence of the existence of coal and oil is 
abundant.—Inter Lake. 





Washington. 


A 8TOCK company has been organized in Dayton for the 
purpose of erecting a hotel to cost 840,000. 


SEATTLE capitalists have bought ground on which iti 
intended to erect a magnificent theatre, to cost $200,000. 
It will be ready for use by early summer. 


It is estimated that the forests of Washington contain 
not !ess than 175.000,000,000 feet of uncut hemlock and fir, 
averaging from 25,000 to 60,000 feet.per acre. 


A 8TRONG money syndicate, C. E. Frey, of Colorado, 
Judge Olney, General Wilson and others, have purchased 
large land interests in and about Pasco, and purpose to 
build a large hotel and various manufacturing and other 
enterprises. 


PoRT BLAKELY mill, the largest on the Sound, employs 
250 men and turns out 300,000 feet of lumber daily. Two 
large ocean ships are being built at the Port Blakely 
docks, one of which will have a capacity for carrying 
over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 


J.P. STEWART of Puyallup, in a communication to Gov. 
Moore, states that he real.zed $1,014.12 from the sale of 
red raspberries gathered from one and one-sixth acres of 
bushes which were set among prune and pear trees, 
which was equal to $889.22 per acre. 


SEATTLE is to have a new court house to cost $200,000. 
The structure will be Ionic in style, with two stories and 
a basement and a tower extending 175 feet into the air. 
It will be constructed of brick and stone, and will bea 
handsome and commodious edifice. 


One of the Cowlitz County farmers says that from the 
milk of thirty-eight cows from June lst to the middle of 
October, he has made 4,400 pounds of butter. This was 
packed and a large part of it marketed in Portland. The 
farmers generally sell their butter at from twenty-five to 
forty cents per pound. 


WHAT may be said of Western Washington generally 
relative to its natural resources, may also be egaid of 
Shoalwater Bay. Timber, coal, iron and other minerals 
abound in large quantities. It has been estimated by ex- 
pert loggers that Willapa Valley alone has tributary to it 
over 2,500,000 feet of fine lumber, mostly fir and cedar. 


A SPECIAL freight train of eighteen cars left Puyallup 
on Sept. 19, loaded with hops consigned to London. The 
train carried 1,350 bales of an average weight of 180 
pounds each. All except two car loads were from the 
yards of E. Meeker & Co. The freight bill from Puyallup 
to London was 86,750 and the marine insurance 8450. The 
total value of the shipment was 836,000, 


SPOKANE FALLS has now in operation one of the most 
complete systems of rapid transit lines to be found any- 
where in a city of its size,and it will be unsurpassed in 
many cities several times as large. It has over thirteen 
miles of street railway, radiating in almost every direc- 
tion from the business center of the city, which are oper- 
ated by cable, electricity and steam and by horses. The 
roads are all thoroughly equipped with the latest and 
most improved modern appliances. 


FROM a compilation made for the Tacoma Ledger, by its 
Port Townsend correspondent, it appears that there are 
225 vessels of all classes registered in the Port Townsend 
district, which includes all those of Washington waters, 
except the Columbia River and Gray’s Harbor. This vast 
fleet plies upon Puget Sound, but does not include the 
ocean steamers and vessels which make Puget Sound 
ports in connection with foreign shipping interests. The 
trade and commerce of Puget Sound is growing so rapidly 
that its merchant machine is rapidly increasing. Its ton- 
nage to-day is over 138,972 tons. When the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company shall have established its Puget 
Sound and ocean line of steamers, in addition to those 
constantly being added by local companies and individ- 
uals, the merchant marine of Puget Sound will be larger 
than any inland sea of its size in the world. The develop- 
ment of the vast material resources of the northwest 
Pacific Coast will make it thus. In fact, it is now rapidly 
becoming thus. 


Goop OPENINGS FOR FARMERS.—A trader writes: At 
Gray’s Harbor City, Hoquiam, Aberdeen and Cosmopolis, 
I found that all the butter, eggs and vegetables usedin 
these towns were shipped from Portland or San Fran- 
cisco. Here isa population of about 5,000 people depend- 
ing on the markets of Portland and California for every- 
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thing they use, and yet they are located at the mouth of 
a river, the Chehalis, which flows through a valley as 
rich in agricultural products of all kinds as any which 
exists on the broad continent. 


THE CHEHALIS COUNTRY.—The magnificent natura 
resources of Gray’s Harbor are now just beginning to be 
understood and appreciated. The country which sur- 
rounds it is becoming recognized as one of the coming 
great commercial centers of the Northwest. It is clearly 
evident that manufaeturing interests of great magnitude 
must develop and be established somewhere within its 
limits. These facts are now obvious and beyond ques- 
tion, and the only query is, where shall these industries 
center? This inquiry nature has clearly and definitely 
settled, and she has combined the necessary elements so 
harmoniously that it is impossible that the location 
should fail of recognition.— Aberdeen Bulletin. 


SPOKANE is rising phcenix like from her ashes and is 
fast assuming proportions which will again distinguish 
her as the leading inland city and the most beautiful of 
the Pacific Northwest. Look in any direction from any 
point of view and one can see magnificent structures in 
process of erection. Five and six-story blocks will arise 
of brick, stone, and iron, where before the fire stood only 
frame shanties and on the sites of former fine buildings are 
being constructed structures finer than those destroyed 
There are probably no busier streets for their length in 
the world tban can be witnessed here to-day. The demand 
for capital has been responded to by those able to supply 
it, and the future growth and importance of the city is 
looked to with increased and growing confidence.— 
—Spokane Falls Chronicle. 

EASTERN Washington bids fair to have one of “the 
biggest mining camps on earth,’ if we are to believe the 
statement of Mr. Alien C. Mason of Tacoma. Recently in 
aconversation with an Eastern newspaper man he said: 
“I believe that we have in the Salmon River district the 
future of a camp like what Leadville is to Colorado and 
what Butte is ts. Montana. The ore isin immense bodies, 
the best ledges lie within a district four miles wide by 
fifteen long. Those may be considered the present limits 
of the district. The last two months have witnessed some 
of the most important discoveries since attention was 
drawn to the district. I have considerable money in- 
vested there, and have never sold a dollar’s worth of my 
stock, and don’t intend to. I shall hold on to it for the 
dividends I expect when the mines are worked. Most of 
those who have put money into the Salmon River proper- 
ties are Tacoma, Spokane, Portland and Helena people. 
The East has not yet awakened to what we've got. I 
believe that as soon as the railroads reach us we shall 
have one of the best camps in the Northwest.” 





Manitoba. 

TwENTY miles of the grade of the Port Arthur, Duluth 
& Western Railroad wili be finished by the time work 
ceases for the season. Track laying is well advanced and 
a locomotive and twelve flat cars are at work. The road 
runs to a rich iron district and will terminate at Duluth 


~* 
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PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities October 24: 








Bid. Asked. 
Northern Pacific, common............- 314 32 
- ss OO ee 72% 7256 
8 se Tet Mortgage ee _ 
oe “ 2d Lay -“ 
“ “ 3d “ “ 107 107% 
5 - Missouri Div. ‘ 102 _ 
- ? P.d’ Oreille “* - 102 _ 
St. Paul & Duluth, common............ 2 29 
a py ee 80 82 
és - st bonds... 2 - 
Oregon & Transcontinental............ : 333% 
= “i 6's 1922... .10534 106 
Oregon Railway & Navigation..... concn 101% 
225 = * Ist bonds..... 112% aaa 
* wd * Cons Mtge 5's. -- 105% 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist s...... 119 121 
Northern Pacific Terminais....*....... 184% lu9 
Oregon Improvement Co .........- cane. Oe 53 
iy - * Ist bonds....105 — 
James River Valley Ist’s............... = 109 
Spokane & Palouse Ist’s..............-. -- 110 
Chicago, St. P., Mp’ls & Omaha, com.. 33 334 
do PROTOPTCG 020.050 cccccccce cccve 96 98 
Chicago & Northwestern, common....111%4 11134 
do TO A eRe rer 140 141% 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, com.. 6914 694 
tf) PEOTOPTOG a50 sss covce: - ccsseve 2% 113% 
Milwaukee, Lake 8S. & Western, com.. 4 97 
te) DPOTOTOG ss, «20 censccce coesece 114 117 
Minneapolis & 8t. Louis, common..... 3 4 
do IIR stn. .cacassseecss<e< 8 10 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba..... 114% 115% 





Approximate Gross Earings of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. for Month of September. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD ose 
NEw YORK, Oct. 4, 1889. 


1888, 1889. Increase. 

Miles: Main Line 
and Branches.. 3,377.16 3,506 67 129 51 
Month of Sept.’89..81,711,271.16  $2,088,924.00 $377,652.84 


Gzo.8. BAXTER, Treasurer. 


Grand Premium Offer 


AHUAT FoR 
WIEIAILITIH 


We are the pg ofa 
very popular 16 re, 64 col- 
umd, illustrated home pa- 

er. In order to introduce 
t into new homes we make 
this GRAND OFFER, 
The person telling us tie 
ace in the Bible where 
Pho word WEALTH is f 
first found (book, chapter 
and verse) before Jan. 15th, 
will receivea Solid L4kt. 

GOLD - j 


WATCH ¢ 
ladies’ or 
gent’s size, 
stem wind- 










Should there 
be more than 
one correct 
answer each 
of the next 
persons 
will receivea 
handsome 
PARLOR 
ROCKER, 
same as we 
illustrate. 
The next fifty 
persons wiil 
each recei 


ive 
-a beautiful 56 piece Tea Set, The next five persons 


will each receive a splendid family Sewing Machine, 
valued at G5 each. The next ten persons will each re- 
ceive a set of fine quality single Buggy Harness. The 
next ten persons willeach receive a dsome 14 karat, 
ee plated, Shell Pattern Watch, stem wind and set 
adies’ or gent’ssize. The next ten persons will each re- 
ceive a fine double barreled, imported, Breech-Load- 
ing Shot Gun. The next one hundred persons will each 
receive a handsome decorated Partor Lamp, valued at 
S5each. The next three persons will each receive a fine 
solid gold filled American atch, ladies’ or gent’s 
size, stem wind and set, valued at $5@each. With your 
answer enclose 25 cents (silverif you can or stamps) 
for which we will send you our charming paper each 
month for five months. Wemake this grand offer 
simply to advertise our paper and secure new subscribers. 
That’sthe reason why we give away these grand prem 
iums, because we want new subscribers to our paper. We 
garantec satisfaction or money refunded. A list of per- 
sons receiving these presents will be published in the 
February number of our paper. When you write men- 
tion this paper, and don’t fail to enclosé 25 cents for 
our paper five months, Adcress, 


Kirtland Bros. & Co.,; P.O. Box 3340 N.Ye 


TO EVERY LADY READER 


FRE OF THIS PAPER! 


A MAMMOTH OFFER! Thc, Ladies’ World is an 


‘ elexant and refined periodical 
for ladies and the family. Each number consists of 16 large 
pages, 64 columus of entertaining and instructive reading 


matter and beautiful illustrations. It contains Serial and Short 
Stories, beautiful Poems, ‘‘ Housekeepers’ Department,’ ‘Ladies’ 
Fancy Work,” ** Fashion Department,” “ The Family Doctor,” 
**Our Boys and Girls,” “ Mother’s Department,” * Etiquette,” 
“Home Decoration,” ete, Every lady is delighted with this 
charming paper. We desire to at once double its already mam- 
moth circulation, and iu order to introduce it into thousands of 
homes where it is not already known, we now make the follow- 


ing extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of only Tw enty Cents 
(postage compe, silver or postal not), we will send The Ladies’ 

orld for Three Montha, and we will also send to each sud- 
scriber, Free and postpaid, all the Jollowing: A eplendid 
humorous book entitled ** Mra. Candie’a Curtain Lectures," by 


Douglas Jerrold; a splendid humorous book entitled “ Adven- 
tures of a Bachelor ;” eight complete novels, by popular authors, 
each in a separate volume, viz.: Dangerous Woman,” by 


A 
Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens; ‘* The Linden Farm Bride,” by Margaret 
Blount; ‘* The Peril of Richard Pardon,” by B. L. Farjeon; 


“*From the Earth tothe Moon,” by Jules Verne; ‘*The Sorrow 
of a Secret,’ by Mary Cecil Hay; * Percy and the Prophet,’’ by 
Wilkie Collins; “* A Modern Cinderella, by the author of “ Dora 
Thorne;” ** Martyn Ware's Temptation,” by Mra. Henry Wood; 


6 Beautiful Engravings, 60 portraits of Famous Men, 26 Portraits 
of Famous Women, 41 Fancy Work Designs, 300 Puzzles, Rebuses 
and Conundrums, 200 selections for Autograph Albums, 100 Pop- 
ular Songs, 100 Money-making Secrets, 69 Parlot Games, 83 
Tricks in Magic, 58 Amusing Experiments, 26 Popular Recita- 
tions, The Language of Flowers, Golden Wheel For tune-Teller, 
Dictionary of Dreams, Magic Age Table, Morse ‘Telegraph Al- 
phabet, Magic Square, Seven Wonders of the World, Map of the 
United States, and the Deaf and Dumb Alphabet. Remember 20 
cents pays for all the above and Tak Lapies’ Wornp for three 
months, We guarantee three times the value of money sent 
and if you are not satisfied, write us and we will return your 
money. Five subscriptions, with all the premiums to each, sent 
for 80 cents. As to our reliability we refer to all leading news- 
papers, and to the Commercial Agencies, Addresr: 


S. H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 

















SONCS CIVEN AWAY “Oo TWe slits: 


Handsomely boun¢ f you want them send stamp to 


» four volumes. 1 
ALBERT W. PHILLIPS, Publisher, Chicago, Ll. 
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This beautiful miniature UPHOLSTERED PARLOR SET of three 
pieces (for the next 60 days) will be sentto any address on ree 
ceipt of Qjeents to pay expenses, boxing, packing, advertising, 
etc. This is done as an advertisement and we shall expect every 
one getting a set to tell their friends who see it where they got it 





NORTH DAKOTA LANDS. Sen¢. for Map 


us. Minnes: Ta & DeKkoTs LAnnd & I[NVEST- 
MFNT Co., Mannbeimer BiI’k, St. Paul, Minn 


and torecommend our honse tothem. This beautiful set consists 
of one sofa and twochairs. They are made of fine, lustrous 
metal frames, beautifully finished and decorated, and uphol- 
steredin the finest manner with beautiful plush (which we fur- 
nishin any color desired). To advertise our house, for 60 days, 
we propose to furnish these sets on receipt of 9jeents. Postage 









Send your glove measure and 
by recurn mail a **pleasans 


21, CHICAGY, ILL. 





stamps taken. Nov additional charge for boxing or shipping; ore 
der immediately. No attention paid to lesters unless they contain 
Q5cts. R. W. SEARS, & CU. Minneapviis, Minn, 











SENT FREE, on trial, to new subscribers, ten 
weeks by sending 10 cents to pay postage. 
A valuable premium free for every 


club of ten Easiest paper 
to canvas for in America. F 
F : 


Sampie copy free. 


D 


d ible durin, ac 
ofour offer that every person who sends 10 cents for THE YANKEE BLADE 
en weeks ehall at the same time 
friends. Ten stamps teken for fractions ot a dollar. All Jarge amounts may be sent ently 


STABLISHED Theoluestand best8-page 

















weekly story paper 
1841. in America. 
Has &§00,000 readers every 


week, and is bound to have the 
LARGEST CIRCULA- 
TION IN THE 
UNITED 
STATES. 


Although 
the lar 
subseription price of 
THE YANKEE BLADE 
is ¢300 a year wewill send it 
to new subscribers one year for 

$1.00; two years for $1.75; three years 

for $2.40; four years for $3.00; five years for 
$3.50. We will not be undersold oy aera 

i le to show our paper to the greates abe 

oe oe ta the next three months. Itis# condition 











send the address of et least three story reading 


An express money order costs only five cents and 


il P. O. money order. y 
an mA. -y. 1 cond money. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once, mentioning this paper, 


POTTER & POTTER, Pubs. THE YANKEE BLADE, 86 & 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











GUIDE T0 THE GREAT NORTHWEST, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Useful for Home-seekers, Tourists and Investors. A vast 
amount of information about the Great Northwest not to 
be obtained elsewhere at any price. 


A handsome 12 mo. cloth bound book, of nearly 500 
pages, with maps and many illustrations. Seventy inter- 
esting full-page engravings of scenery and life in the 
Great Northwest. Every book has attached on inside of 
cover a neat map pocket containing our handsome colored 
map of the Northwest, 23x35 inches, just issued. 


Price, $1.50. 


We will send this book to any address in the United 
States, postage prepaid, and Taz NoRTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE one year for $2.50. 

THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
Cor. 3D & MINNESOTA Sts., St. PAUL, MINN. 
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LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 


agricultural regions and rich mi:ing districts are tributary to thecity. 
Wholesale houses, gas and electric light plants and water works. 


CLOUGZEI & GRAVES, 


JAY P. GRAVES. 


Largest and beat water-power on the Pacific Coast. 


Population 20,000 
Five National banks and two private banks. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. Extensive 
Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing concerns. 





Cc. F. CLOUGH. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residence Property Our Specialties. 
Correspondence solicited 


THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Washington. Paid up capital, $200,000. 
EB. J. Baicxeut, Pres't. D. M. D&aUMHELLER, Vice Pres't. 
M. M. Cow.ey, Cashier. H. L. Ricaarpson, Ass’t Cash'r. 
Correspondents: New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bauk; Portland, Or., First National Bank: St. 
Paul, Minn ; National German-American Bank; London, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domeatic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 


Spokane Falls, 


BA NK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
(Organized in 1879 ) 

A. M. CANNON, Pres’t. B. H. BENNETT, Cashier. 
OLDEST BANK NORTH OF SNAKE RIVER. 
Resources, $250.900. Paid up Capital, 875,00v. 
Exchange on all tke principal cities Bought and Sold. 
Interest allowed on time deposits. Collections a specialty, 








Investments made for non-residents and their interests carefully looked after. 
References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National Bank. 





United States Depository. 


SPOKANE NATIONAL BANE, 


OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital and Surplus, . - - $115,000 


Orricerrs: W.H Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 





H. BOLSTER & CO., 


Washington. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


President F. Heine, Vice President. 


J.J. Brower 
HerMAN L. CHASE, Ass’t Cashier. 


THEO. Ree, Cashier. 


The Browne National Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital Stock, . $100,000. 


General Banking business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


‘STROBACH & MUN TER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. Correspondence solicited. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REFERENCEs: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 








| CENTRAL ADDITION 
| To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities | 


to parties desiring business or residence property. 

The Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. Co.’s passenger 
depot is located in this addition. 

inevitable. For full ek apply to office of 


J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 





J.T. McCARTHER, 


Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. in 
Will purchase Town Lots, Stock Ranches, Farm Lands or 


Negotiable Paper for Non-residents. 
Ten years experience in the business. 





References furnished if desired. 


Rapid development | 


| 





J. B. SARGENT, Prest. BLAKE & RImpPaAtTa, 
J. M. Magor, Treas. Legal Advisers. 


SPOKANE LOAN & TRUST CO., 
Real Estate Specialty. 


Investments made for non-residents. 


Correspondence solicited. Reference: Spokane National 
Bank, First National Bank. SPOKANE FA is, W. T. 


Spokane Falls, Wash. Ter. 
MRS. ALICE HOUGHTON, 
« Real « Estate « Specialty. » 


Investments made for non-residents. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Refers to A. M. Cannon, Bank of Spokane. 








TZNOSZ TOHINWSIOWw, 


Real Estate, 


Loan Broker. 


2 >a eS <= 


Insuranee, 





Manufacturing, Business and Residence Property. 


Correspondence Solicited. Notary Public. 


Room 3 Post-Office Building, SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 








an One person in each locality can earn a good- 
sized bag of gold at work for us during the next 

Sfew months. Some earn SVO a day and upwards, 
“Mand all get grand wages. No one can fail who 
follows our directions. All is new, plain and 

easy. Experience not necessary. Capita! not 

A required; we start you. Either sex, young 

' . You can live at home, giving work 


North Dakota. 

If you are interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 


A FACT! 


AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPINC is the most prac- 
tical’ Ladies Home Journal published. 36 large pages 
monthly. Complete on al! topies of interest to Home Folks. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. Sample copy free. On receipt 
of $1.00 we will send the paper for One Year, and make you 
a valuable present—Worth’s French Tailor System of 
Dress Cutting (price 810). Any lady can cut and fit all gar- 
ments with it. Address 143 La Salle St., CHICACO. 


P Ss The present will be given only to the 
° * first 5,000 answers. 


has earned $5000 during past few months; 
you can do as well. No room to explain 
Where. Full particulars and information j 
iW mailed FREE to those who write us at once. 
Better not delay if you want work at which 
you will be sure of earning a large sum of 


muuia. SLINSON & CO., Box 9GB, PORTLAND, MAINE. 








money every 
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SEATTLE, 
me Wew Zork cof the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 35533. In 1886, 10,400. On January 1, 1888, 19,116; and the population July 1, 1888, 23,500. June 1, 1889, 35,000. 
{23~ he Steamship and Railroad Center of the North Pacific. The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America. <9 








Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 
free of cost to you. 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coa! and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


EBSHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


References: Merchants National Bank, Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; or R. G. Dun & Co. 


-MacLEAN, REED & CO, — 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YARIMA, WASHINGTON. 





NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 
We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO., North Yakima, Wash. 





Goodwin & Pugsley, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


LTORDEL LY ATIIVLA, AW SEL. 











We Deal Only in Property at Conservative 


Valuations. 
A Large and Well-selected List of 


FARM, SUBURBAN AND CITY PROPERTY 


References by permission: First National Bank, North Yakima; Chester A. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water of the Pacific Ocean. Ships more lumber and 


coal than any other port on the Pacific Coast, and more wheat than any other port except San Francisco. 1] 
manufacturing industries. Large jubbing houses. Steam and electric motor street railways. Three colleges. Waterworks, gas and electric light. 


Numerous important 


[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - 
Surplus, - © - 


$100,000 
40,000 


C. P. MASTERSON President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J. M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 


DIRECTORS: 


T. B. Waliace, J.P. Stewart, 


C. P. Masterson, 
w. L. R. Manning. 


D. Tyler, 


Tacoma National Bank, 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON. 
Capital, $100,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


Pres’t, W. B. BLACKWELL. V. Pres., Epmunp RIcr, JR. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. Ass’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 


Directors—R. Wingate, G. E. Atkinson, 1. W. Anderso: 
Edmund Rice, Jr., W. B. Blackwell. ~ 


No. 3172. 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldcst Bank in Tacoma. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Investments carefully made for Eastern parties. 


In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 


Paid up Capital. - $250.000. 

Surplus (over dividends), $2u,0v0. 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. Hevery Dau, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL COLLY:ER, Cashier. R. J. Davis, Ass’t Cashier. 

Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
Orchard, Henry Drum, Nelson Bennett; Samuel Collyer. 


Deposits (large or amall) of individuals, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collecti a+ made and proceeds | 


promptly remitted. Interest oa time deposits. 


A. N. Frrou, Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashier. 
Capital, $100,000. 


TRADERS BANK OF TACOMA. | 


TRUSTEES: 


H. C. Bostwick, C. G. Higbee, A. M. Stewart, C. W, Griggs, 
Geo. Browne, H.L. Achilles. Henry 
Schulze, A. N. Fitch TACOMA, WASH. 


E. H. Hateterp, Pres. Ltnvus E. Post, Sec’'y & Cashier. 
W. HaRRISON WOODRUF?, Vice Pres. 
THos. L. Nixon, Treasurer. Tueo. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 


Hewitt Jr., Paul | 


H. C. Bostwics, Vice-Pres’t. 











E. A. KNIGHT. W. H. FRYE. A. U. MILLS 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 


Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 


References: 
| National Bank. 


Direct importations of tea and other Asiatic commodities. Population, 25,000. 





E. F. RUSSELL & CoO., 


Real Estate-and Minne Brokers, 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.” 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 





Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE. 


Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 
Coast, give us superior knowledge and advantages for 


| imparting reliable information to non-residents. 





G. W. BYRD. 


J. H. WILT. 


H. A. FISHER. 


BYRD, WILT & FISHER, 
REAL ESTATE BROEERS, 





F. C. AMBRIDGE & C0. 


2% 
ws 
me % 
LAA a~ 


Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, etc. 


ay, avy 
Vas Yas 


DG 
Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, TACOMA, WASH. 





E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 


1314 Pacific Avenue, TACOMA, WASH. 


Currespondence solicited. 





Offices, 1132 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


CHas. W. SEYMOUR. HERBERT S. GRIGGS. 
LESTER B. LOCKWOOD. 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON. 


nse for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
| Orting & S.E. R. R. Co.; Traders Bank of Tacoma, etc 
| Sole agents for Griggs’ First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 
Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. Disuributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coe! and timber areas. Press- 
ing demand for workmen and settlers. 
EYMOUR, GRiIGGs & LOCKWOOD, Agts. at Tacoma. 
H. 8S. LineaGar, Agent at Orting 








for the illustrated 
Tacoma number 


The Northwest Magazine. Price 25c. 








P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing (0., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Also Manufactarers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention. 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. L. MANNING. 








—AND— 


TACOMA, WASH. 


DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Real « Estate, 


Having had large 


J, S. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real kstate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





e rience, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
property in and around the city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 
others, in placing money for safe investments. 


READ THIS. 


We make a specialty of investing funds for non-residents. There are many enter- 
rising persons who would like to invest in property that is rapidly advan“ing in value, 


. > | ose business prevents them from giving it persoral attention. We exercise 
! } V eS e ! ) T O el 3 special care in making such investments and are prepared to give a satisfactory 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


ors and investors. 





guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we soinvest. We have never made 
an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfactory. 
Ful information furnished on application. Free carriage to show the city to visit- 


References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma, 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 
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LACOMA,, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of Navigation, and 
The Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 





Look at the following evidences of its growth: 


Population in 1880, 760. 


Assessed value of property in 1880.................. 
Assessed value of property in 1888, over............ 
Real Estate Transfers for 1885............ ..eeeee. 
Real Estate Transfers for 1888..............00-000: 
I po oa 5 scan dnwg cinaneuawinans 
UN INTER: UNI 6 66-4.0.0:6is. 65 Kcopereuinies nsducmece’ 
NE TS PA Oi ooo ks kitsivccideccdietiuessadens 
ee eT Or ere 
Lumber exported in 1888, over...................8. 
Wa ON FI noo 555s 5 oo erc ndiemsscaciners 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1880........... ...... 
Miles of Railway tributary in 1888.................. 
Regular Steamers in 1880..............cccccceccces 
Regular Steamers in 1888, March................... 
PNM Wha .05's:dkcsis4cededwouticakwaesonsensd< 








Population, March, 1889, 22,000 to 25,000. 


idanaioiaate cae I BT i nic intecnnsondcsinnsecssénenunesdbsmentiioml 
iad ciemeere wae $5,000,000 Sr Pe ey ee nee eee See ee eee i 
re rer ee ee $667,356 Rp GURNEE 5.52. 6.0.5 G)4;0.5:0.4%o 6:0 050 Sdn 0 6d adee45eeaacns Aker bas eee 
sh saceaies ooo ieee $8,855,598 65.5. 5.3,4:0:0is dsp Sieibio.d inna sine tM ads a aed ae ee 
eee (Tons) 56,300 NN 5.6 .5.5:504 45-0 5dN0d0d eens onde deseubasd paedaruel 
Sccaieniase (Tons) 272,529 Value Of Public Bohool Property... ... « o.0010.0 00001006000 0c0e0s00800.000 0S ee eee 
 sdekwaaion (Bales) 6,098 Value ot Private Gehiool Property... oi6.2.o..0.0:60.00.0 006006600000 60000 0cd OO Mee 
eaeeo asin (Bales) 40,000 Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887..................-+$1,000,000 
rer (Feet) 73,000,000 Money spent in Building improvements in 1888.................-..-+2,148,572 
re (Bushels) 2,528,400 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887................+0202+++--90,000 
niieiewiahen oa amneiaee 136 Money spent in Street Improvements in 1388................22++.++ 263,200 
ipesas dice maasekoe 2,375 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887. . ..250,000 
Mr OE ee 6 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888... .506,000 
ee Pre Cert 30 The N. P. R. R. Co. will spend this year (1889) on Terminal Im- 

Cc ecesccceececcecesccs 1 PFOVEMEMEB, . cc ccccsccccccccccccc cca recsecccccseccsccc ccs 6 oh OOO OUes 


TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and Oregon is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now shows more healthy and rapid growth than any other point in the Northwest, and is the best location for Manu- 


facturers for supplying both Inland and Waiter Trade. 


N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. 


Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co.. TACOMA, WASH. 





E. T. DURGIN, 





942! Pacific Ave. 


interest, payable semi-annually. 


TACOMA, WASH. THR. 


Do not wait until you have a certain amount. Send what money you have—two, three, 
four or five hundred dollars. We will invest it for you either in real estate that will surely 
Q increase in value, or will loan it for any time specified so it will net you ten per cent. 
Security ample—first mortgages only. The amount 
loaned shall not exceed forty per cent. of OUR valuation of the property. 

Write for full information, References by permission—Merchants National Bank of Tacoma 
\ or City Bank of Minneapolis. 


| Real Estate 


and Loans. 





"Tacoma investments. 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 31%4 miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov., 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at $200 each, 


known as “Hunt's Prairie Addition.” 


mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. 
40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. 





To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. 


Over % sold. Locat Trains to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 
Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 


Can refer to many others if required. 


Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


GEO. W. TRAVER, 


Address 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 











cc 








HOTEL LA FAYETTE, 


Cor. llth and D Sts., 


TACOMA, - - WASH. 





The Finest Furnished Hotel in the City. 
BATHS FREE TO GUESTS. 
First-class Restaurant on first floor. 





FLORA BROTHERS, Proprietors. 
(On the European Plan.) 








Tacoma, Washington. 
A New Addition to this City— 


“Bethell’s First,” 


Situated in the Third Ward, and comprising Forty-two 


Lots, will be placed upon the market this fall at reason- | 


able figures. Here isan opportunity to make an invest- 


mert which will pay at least FIFTY per cent. profit inside 
of twelve months. 


BETHELL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
Builders & Real Estate Dealers & Brokers, 


Uhlman Market Block, 9th & A Sts., Tacoma, W4sH. 








THE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
Capital, $100,000. Paid in, $60,000. 
Transacts a General Banking Business. 


President, A.J. HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t, W. H. BRaDury. 
Cashier, R.H. Passmore. As3’c Cashier, A.F. EastMan. 





Correspondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
New York; Union National Bank, Chicago; First National 
Bank, Portland, Or. 





Geo. F ORCHARD, W. H. Opte, 
Director Merchants Nat'l Bank. Notary Public. 


ORCHARD & OPIE, 
Real Estate Bought and Sold. 


Tnvestments made for non-residents. Correspondence so- 
licited. References by permission to any bank in Tacoma’ 
TACOMA, WASH. 
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BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the county seat of Gallatin County, the beat 
cultivated and best settled agricultural district in Montana 
Population of the county 12.000; of the city 4,000. Good op- 
portunities for manufacturing, farming and stock raising 
Numerous water-powers. 
silver ledyes. 


J. M. LINDLEY, 
REAL ESTATE, 


BozEMAN, - - . MONTANA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Bozeman National Bank, 


BOZEMAN, - ° ° MONTANA, 


Capital, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. _ C.W. HorrMan, Vice Pres’t. 
PetTeR Koc8, Cashier. 

We doa general banking business, and give prompt atten- 

tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA— 
A city of 4,000 population, being surrounded with all the 
natural resources necessary to manufacturing, it is 
a. and is becoming the manufacturing center of 
ontana. 


GEO. L. RAMSEY, Real Estate and Insurance Broker. 


Correspondence in regard to investments will receive 
carefulattention. Reference: Bozeman National Bank 





LIVINGS TON, ‘WON TANA. 


Couwntg seat of Park County. Population 2,000. N.P.RR 
shops and division headquarters. Park County has only good. 

coking coal in Montana and best steam coal. Two large* 
coking plants. Rich mines of silver ore. Limestone ledges 
and iron deposits. Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 
farming land along the streams. | 


The Livingston Post. 


J. D. WHELPLEY, . - Editor and Business Manager, 


LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 

Our specialty is the latest accurate news from the 
mining camps of Park Co. 

Single copies 10c. Terms $3 00 per year. 


¥. 8. WEBSTER. 


POTTS & WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Loans and /nsurance. 


Rents collected, Taxes paid. Investments made for 
non-residents 


a. 8. POTTS. 


LIVINGSTON, - - MONTANA. 


ALLAN R. JOY, 
Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 


Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON, MONT 


Large coal fields and valuable | 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Junction point of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
Railway system and the Montana Central system. Popula- 
tion 3,000. Unlimited water-power. Manufacturing facili- 
ties. Farming and grazing lands. Evtensive coal fields at 
Sand Coulee, ten miles distant. Large amelting plant for 
handling silver ores. Evtensive mizercl district in Little 
Belt Mountains, sixty milea distant. County seat of Cascade 
County. Situated at the head of a series of rapids and falls 
m the Missouri, which culminate in the Great Falla, eighty- 

seven feet high. 





COLLINS, Pres. L. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
DICKERMAN, V. Pres. D.L. Tracy, Ass’t Cashier. 


First National Bank, ; 


MONTANA. 


| T.E 
| ALE. 


| 
| GREAT FALLS, 
‘Authorized Capital, $1,000,000. 
Paid in Capital, $100,000. Surplus and Profits, $30,000. 
General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time deposits. The collection center for al! points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WILL HANKS, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 


OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, . - . $50,000. 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 


BARNES & COLLETT, 
x Eveal « Eistate. « 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale. 


Great Falls, Montana. 


GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE 60. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE C0., 


Great Falls, - - - Montana. 





J. F. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn BLOCK, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 








9&2 "= 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


{AQMD 41040. NOR 


SED 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 


ia 
a 


hl 
THU ; 


MMU 


Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, 
SALE Rooms, 87 UNION SQUARE 


WADA DAMA, APL AED 


MASS. 
, NEw YORK. 





SPECIAL MENTION. 


Investors and home seekers can double their money in 
and near Tacoma and Orting, Wash., by investing in 
corner lots and acreage. 

W. 8S. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. 





The Helena Business College and Normal Training 
School is doing an excellent and successful work. It now 
has an average attendance of over one hundred students, 
which would be regarded as a good roll at one of the 
similar institutions in an Eastern city. Its course in- 
cludes ali studies required for actual business and also 
short-hand, telegraphy and architectural drawing. The 
rooms are spacious and bandsome. Prof. H T. Engel- 
horn, the principal and proprietor, has built up the col- 
ieee from small beginnings, by hard, conscientious and 
jntelligent effort, until it is now ranked with the chief in- 
stitutions for education in the new State of Montana. 





A correspondent asks: “Where can we send to get 
Peck’s Patent Ear Drums, an invention for enabling peo- 
ple to hear who are deaf, slightly or otherwise?” Write to 
F. Hiscox, 853 Broadway, N. Y., stating cause and par- 
ticulars of your deafness and he will give you all the 
points desired. Read the following from the Surgical 
Record: “A lecturer in one of our hospitals, while illus- 
trating progress in medical science, introduced a deaf 
patient whose case baffled all medical skill and was con- 
sidered hopeless, but an invention belonging to F. Hiscox, 
853 Broadway, New York, having been recommended, it 
was used with very satisfactory results, as it fully re- 
stored the hearing. It was tested in other cases and 
found to be more successful than any known device for 
the relief of deafness, as hearing lost for many years was 
fully restored by it. This invention is all the more satis- 
factory as it is out of sight and does not require to be held 
in position. And while it can be readily removed or in- 
serted by the patients themselves it is withal curative in 
_— and comfortable to wear.” —Philadelphia Call, Feb 
24, 4 





Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 





Perfect Photography. 

Of the tens of thousands scattered from St. Paul to 
Duluth, Winnipeg, Tacoma, Portland, and all over the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada, who read THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, a great many, no doubt some 
thousands, visit St. Paul every year and carry away some 
souvenir or memento. To all wanting a perfect photo- 
graph, we wish to recommend Mr. T. M. Swem of 419 
Wabasha Street. Mr. Swem’s Photograph Gallery, re- 
cently newly furnished, is the finest in the Northwest, and 
his work is at least equal to the very best done in Chicago 
or New York. We think it will not do injustice to others 
to call Mr. Swem the leading photographer of St. Paul. 
Nearly all the prominent people of St. Paul have photo- 
graphs taken by him. 





Through Cars to New York viaB. &O. R. R. 

Through Pullman Car service between Chicago and 
New York is maintained by the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. 
and the Express train leaving Chicago at 10.10 A. M., daily, 
is equipped with handsome Pullman Buffet Sieeping Cars 
which run through from Chicago to New York without 
change or transfer. This train arrives the next day in 
Washington at 11.45 A. M.; Baltimore 1.00 Pp. M.; Philadel- 
phia 3 15 p. M.; New York 5 50 Pp. M. 

The Vestibuled limited leaves Chicago at 2.55 P. M. daily 
and arrives the next day in Washington at 4.06 P. M., Bal- 
timore at 515 Pp. M., Philadelphia at 7.20 P. M., and New 
York at955 p.m. All cars on the limited are vestibuled, 
including baggage cars, day coaches, dining car and Pull- 
man’s drawing room sleeping cars. The vestibule ap- 
pliance entirely overcomes the swaying motion imparted 
to ordinary trains in rounding curves, and, as the limited 
passes over the mountain division of the line in daylight, 
travelers can enjoy the beautiful scenery for which 
picturesque B. & O. is famed without suffering the slight- 
est discomfort or fear of mal de mer. 

The limited is a solid train from Chicago to Washington 
and Baltimore; passengers for Philadelphia and New 
York change at Washington in same depot into a vesti- 
buled train equipped with vestibuled day coaches and 
Pullman’s drawing room buffet parlor cars running 
through from Washington to New York. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. R. R. in the last two years 
and its present train service is equal to any in America. 
In addition to its attractiveness in the way of superb 
scenery and historic interest, it is via the B. & O. only 
that the National Capital can be visited while en route 
between the East and West. All B. & O. trains run via 


Washington. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA 8 the ca; of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clarke County. Population, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State. 
Railroads radiate in directions. Bank deposits over $6,000,000. U.S. Assay Ofice U.S Land Office. Steam motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunities for investment in 
real estate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general business. 


mage: MINING EXPERT. MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
First National Bank, | selins’sfices ‘hinting’ ioe ‘scqusimance wit the OF HELENA. 


i ay be ful t tors. Heh 1 valuable 
HELENA, MONTANA. mines or sale, and has business connections with several Paid up Capital, - - - $150,000 











1a Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. 
United States Depository. Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. | 5¥‘Plus and Profits, “ - 150,000 








Paid up Capital, = === $500,000 tO Haha Suamee e 
Surplus and Profits, - - 375,000 BOARD OF DiIRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, 8. 8S. Huntley, 
A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 





General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 


8S. T. HAUSER, Pres’t. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ags’t Cashier. 
GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 





First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
School Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 


MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
D ATTORNEYS; 








SANDERS, CULLEN & SANDERS, 





ea sae ac re ee ee ee ee 
STEAM HEat.+ ELecTric LIGHT.+ ELECTRIC BELLS. 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


——— HELENA - - ~ MONTANA. 
CHANEY & STEVENS. wor ’ 
— ne v MISSIN UA\ Mow pele, References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
HELENA, MONTANA. Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 











Loans WW. BE’. CUMMINS, STOCKS. 
Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate | Erottsbic and Legitimate: presented. 
WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Gov. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


W. EF. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 


PROF. ENGELHORN’S CRY Gi, ° ; vA / NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Established 1883. VCO C7007 Ho WN Mt) CWUMYE Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 


Telegraphy and Penmanship. 
t@- 1,100 STUDENTS. 100 GRADUATES. er P 
The celebrated PERNIN System of Shorthand taught by mail. Send 82.10 for Manual. Each Department complete and in charge of Expert Professors. 
For fuil particulars address, H.T. ENGELHORN, Pres , HELENA, MONTANA. 


WITHER RBH & HUNTER, 


THE 


Leading Real Hstate Agents of Helena, Mont. 


Dealers in Real Estate. First Mortgage Loans a specialty. 
Improved Farms and Ranches for sale. Taxes Paid, Titles Examined, Abstracts Purnished, 


LANDS IN LARGE BLOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Money loaned at 8 and 10 per cent. net on first mortgages. Gilt edge security. Investments made for non- 
residents and satisfaction guaranteed, We invite correspondence and can assure one and all that Helena is the 
richest, most thriving city of the Northwest, and offers more inducement to investors than any of its competitors 


For full particulars, address 
WITHERBEE & HUNTER, 
Rooms 38, 4 & 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 


ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


Toans and Real Estate, 


Correspondende solicited. Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts., HELENA, MONT, 


Address: 




















J. ARMITAGE. Cc. 8. JACKMAN, 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





WM. LINDEKE. 
RK. WARNER. 


LINDEKES, 
WARNER & 
SCHURMEIER, 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


Miner's and Lumbermen's Suits a Specialty. 


T. L. SCHURMELER. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Sts., - ST. PAUL, MINN. 





RICHARD P. CAMDEN, President. 
Cuas. F. DeiraeR, Vice President. 


Josepu I. Beaumont, Sec. & Treas. 


Office, 6 Giifillin Block. 
Testing Room, Cor. Indiana Ave. and Walter St. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC Co., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Acme Dynamos and Motors, 


AND DEALER IN 


All Electrical Supyiten. 
ST. PAUL, - 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 


W. M. Youna, 
Vice Pres. 


H. D. MATH ws, 
Pres. and Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME £0., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St., - - ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
8t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. 





Si: PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A, PUGH, General Manager. 


A. H. LINDEKE. ; Capital Fully Paid Up, 4 


a 
Salesroom, 6 Gilfillan Block. 


THE ST. PAUL TRUST COMPANY, 


OF ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


$250,000. 
Guarantee Deposit with State Auditor, - 100,000. 


Incorporated and acting under State authority and 
supervision. and with perpetual succession, for the trans- 
action of a General and Safe 


LOAN, TRUST AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
Assignee or Receiver and Agent for 
Mortgage Loans. 

Correspondence solicited from parties desiring to make safe 


Investments. 
Attention is invited to our new Fire and Burglar-Proof 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


with all modern improvements and appliances for secu- 
rity and convenience. Individual safes for rent from 
five to forty dollars per annum. 


OFFICERS: 


J. W. BrsHop, President. D. R. Noyes, Vice-President. 
C. W. EBERLEIN, Ass’t Sec’y. HARVEY OFFICER, Att’y. 


DIRECTORS: 


C. D. Gilfillan, Greenleaf Clark, J.W. Rishop, Jas. J. Hill, 

Wm. Dawson, W. R. ea 3. g Sibley, E. F. Drake, 

Peter Berkey, Alex. Ramse H. Wilder, F.B. Clarke, 

Wm. Lindeke, D. C. Shep D. R. Rages, P. H. Kelly, 
J. D.Ludden, H. P. Upham. 





pH. KELLY MERCHANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & OO., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 


——AND— 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


a SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods inthe Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
871 & 378 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 











"RESEEN 


"1 —_=— = ae 


in 


: (R REA MERTES 


Products Always Reliable and Relishable. 





WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS Co., 


f 
Makers of STAINED GLASS ,o court... 


Jobbers of 
Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Enamel and Venetian Glass, Ribbed and Rough 
Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in bui as 
Kk. F. UPTON, 
151i-lod hat dix 





Established 1860. 
ROHN MANUFACTURING C0., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . - MINN. 








MINNESOTA 
TYPE FOUNDRY CO. 


St. Paul, Minn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Superior 
Copper-Mixed 
Type. 


ELECTROTYPERS 
AND 
STEREOTYPERS. 





JAMES P. ELMER, 


DEALER IN 


H. W. JOHNS’ ASBESTOS PAINTS, 


Fire-Proof Roofing and Paint, 
Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering, 
Packing, Mill-Board, Building Felt, etc. 


RUBBER GOODS. 59 East Fifth St., St. PAUL. 





HOTEL RYAN, 
Leading Hat and Furnishing Store. 
Only Fine Goods. 


THADDEUS CLANCY, Manager. 
St. Pavu, Minn. 
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St. Faul Tobbers Union. 





C. H. KELLOGG, D. BR. NOYES, Vice-Presidents. 





W. B. DEAN, President. 
C. M. GRIGGS, Treasurer. 
BOOTS AND SHOES. iad GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 
. Sch " Griggs 
ryt , _ W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 


Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ogden & Co. 
Larkin & Smith. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 

CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers. 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch. Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurmeier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FLOUR. 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 
PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
Cummings, Fillebrown & Co. 
B. Presley & Co. 
FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacifie Coal Co. 





GROCERS. 
Allen, Moon & Co. 


Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 

Yanz, Griggs & Howes. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 

HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON ANDO HEAVY HARDWARE. 

Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 
P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 
; LUMBER. 

W. F. Fifield & Co. 
J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary. 
Rogers & Ordway, 
H. P Rugg & Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 





A. 8S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford. 
NOTIONS AND FUBNISHING GOODS. 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 


NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER ANS STATIONERY, 
Averill, Carpenter & Co. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 

PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROGFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner, Libbey Co. 
RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 

Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 

SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 
TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. 8S. Crippen & Co. 
WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 

Geo. Benz & Sons. 


W. L. Perkins & Co. 
D. Aberle & Co. 





Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. 


Any Business Stamp 
froin 4 to 6 liues, oval or 
square, size 144x2% inches 
mounted on n handles, 5uc, 


STANDARD SELF- —e 
With } lain d 
With dates por die.. “3.50 


sence eeDS. 


Band dates and die.. 3.00 
CHAMPION SELF-INKERS. 
With plain die....... $1.50 
With dates and die... 2.00 
Band dates and die .. 2.50 
Model band daters... 1.50 
Atlas Band Dater..., 1.25 
Line daters........... 1.00 
Notary and Corporation Seale 

No. 1 press ...........82. 
No. 2, standard size. 00 
aa eee 1005 
All Stamps are complete 


and ready for use. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Leading St Pan! Manufacturers, 


IRON CASTINGS & MACHINERY. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Marvin & Cammack, ‘‘Crescent Creamery.” 
SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS. 
Corlies, Chapman & Drake. 
DESKS AND MANTELS. 
St. Paul Mantel & Desk Co. 
PAINTS AND OILS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
LINSEED OIL. 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Co. 
ROOFING, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner-Libbey Co. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
J. M. Roach, ‘‘Fine Goods a specialty.” 








See back numbers 7 from Pennsylvania. “I 
Se this ublica- A V OICE have never known any- 
tion for V olices thing to sell like youralbums. ‘ssa I took 
from all parts. orders enough to pay me over #2. Wil- 
ers liam Kline, Harrisburg, Pa. 
On account of a forced manufacturer's sale 
125,000 ten dollar Photograph 
Albums are to be sold to the people for ®2 
each. Bound in Royal Crimson Silk Velvet 
Plush. Charmingly decorated insides. Hand- 
jsomest ablumsin the world. Largest size. Great- 
jest bargains ever known. Agents wanted. Lib- 
leral terms. Big money for agents. Any one can 
|become a successful agent. Sells itselfon sight 
|—rittle or no talking necessary. a 
shown, every one wants to purchase. A 
take hundreds and thousands of orders uh 
rapidity never before known. Great profits 
await Oey, ween. Agents are making for- 
nin C75 68, es make as much as men. You, 
ey oF KLINE. er, can do as wellas any one. Full informa- 
rom a Photograph. _|tion and terms free, together with particulars 
and terms for our Family Bibles, Books and Periodicals. Better write us at 
once and see for yourself. After you know all, should you conclude to gono 
further, why no harm is done. Addreas, ALLEN & CO, AUGUSTA, MaIN® 








































SALESMEN WanTeD sous: 


our goods by sample to the wholesale 

and retail trade. We are the targest 
a a line in the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
r wages, advertising, etc. For full 
Suuababtecen, Conttanial ity. Co., Chicago, Il., or Cincinnady Qa 








COLLEGE. 
Shorthand 


and 


Typewriting. 
Lessons: Day, Evening and by Mail. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


MISS J. D. HESS, 


Prin. and Prop., 
Union Block, St. Paun, Minn. 





FREE SAMPLE panes for 1890. New Styles, Beautiful 
Des: w Prices, and BIG O ITS Free. 
Send 2c. stamp her'y postage. ' U. 8. CARD CO., Capiz, 0. 





A Permanent Cure Without 
Medicine. 


Organic weakness, premature decline, 
nervous debility, impaired memory and 
involuntary losses successfully treated 
at home by Magnetism. This wonder- 
ful force of nature is more successful 
in this affection than all other remedies 
combined. Forany weakness, trouble, or unnatural con- 
dition of the sexual organs, it will restore life, rand 
health. Our Magnetic Suspensory is worn with ease, 
comfort and convenience; a perfect support, producing 
no shock. Constructed with permanent magnets, acting 
directly upon the parts affected, giving a toning and 
strengthening effect from the first application. This ap- 
pliance is endorsed by the best — authority, and 
used with the greatest success. e $5.00, sent by mail 
to any address. Send for our Special ‘ekoulae. 


OUR MAGNETIC BELTS 


are a specific cure for Lame Back, Weak Kidneys, Con- 
stipation, Torpid Liver, Kheumatism, Neuralgia, etc. 
They act directly upon the nerves, strengthen and tone 
up the system, equalize the circulation and distribute 
lite-giving power to all parts of the vf Price by mail 
or express $10.00. Send for circulars and price list of our 
Magnetic Goods. Address 


MINNESOTA MAGNETIC MANUFACTURING CO., _ 
Pioneer Press Building, - Sr. Pau, Minn. 








N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 
Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson S8t., 8t. Paul, Minn. 


Personal attention given to all kinks wh Assaying, Ana- 
lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc mples by 
mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 


LELAND HOUSE, varnishes. 


W. D. DOUGLAS & CO., Proprietors. 
The Finest Hotel in the Northwest. 
Corner City Hall Square, Main and Albert Sts., 
WINNIPEG, MAN. 





Graduated 
Prices. 


s10y Hall Square, - - 


should know how child bearing can toes - 
complished without Pain or Danger. 
stamp for sealed information. A WONDER- 


FUL DISCOVERY ! DR. J. He. DYE, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Solid Trains to 
MONTREAL. 
Through_Sleepers to 


BOSTON 
AND NEW ENGLAND POINTS. 
Direct Line to 


NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
AND 
CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


Sleeping, Dining and Colonist Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
Trains run Daily. No Transfers. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE RY. 


JNO.G. TAYLOR, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tick. Agt., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


~~, 
oO 
INE 


F. D. UNDERWOOD, 
Gen’] Manager, 


W.S. THORN, Ass’t Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt., St.Paul, Minn 





MINNEAPOLIS JOBBERS. 


WYMAN, MULLIN & CO., 
Importers and Jobbers of Dry Goods, 
23, 25, 27 and 29 Second Street North, Minneapolis, Minn. 








NORTH STAR BOOT & SHOE CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Boots and Shoes, 


18, 20 & 22 Third Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. B. HEFFELFINGER, Manager. 





Moline Plow Co., Moline, Ill. Milburn Wagon Co., Toledo,O. 
, Stoddard M’f’g Co., Dayton, O. 
MOLIN E, MILBURN & STODDARD CO., 
260 to 268 Third Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minn 
C. A. BAKER, Manager. 


Thomas B. Janney. Frank B. Semple. 
JAN NEY, SEMPLE & CO., 
Wholesale Hardware and Iron Merchants, 
30, 32, 34 & 36 South Second Street, Cor. First Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Horace M. Hili. 





Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, O: 
and Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. 


Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 eesoes. 


, Theory, all Band 
Send for Calendar. 
HARLES H. MORSE, DIRECTOR. 





Maks 


148 & 150 East Third St., ST. PAUL. 
509 & 511 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 


We are prepared to give LOWER FIGURES and FINER GOODS than can be obtained an 
Address St. Paul House. 


We invite your correspondence. 


Agents wanted. 


IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Pianos, Organs, Band Instruments, 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ETC. 


STEINWAY, CHICKERING, GABLER 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Organs. 


BOSTON MANUFACTORY’S BAND INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


here in the West. 
ention this Magazine 





Given Away. 


536 PACES. 2,000 RECIPES. 
wenrerenewen eee ee 


RED 
EDGES. 
SIZE 

5§x7§ INCHEs. 


FLEXIBLE 6 

WATER- 
PROOF 

COVER. 


The sale of “Buckeye Cookery” has reached 400,000 
copies, and being accepted as an authority on all pertain- 


ing to cooking for 

2,000,000 
People, it must be goed. Everything about cooking, 
Bread, Pastry, Cake, Custards, making Salads, 
Sauces, Ices, Jams, Jellies, and Canning Fruit, 
special chapters on Eggs, Fish, Poultry, Marketing, 
Management of elp, Carving and Curin 
Meats, Care of Babies and Sick Rooms, Acci- 
dents, and tundreds of other subjects, all ably 
treated. Bill of Fare for every day in the year. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Is acknowledged to be the best Journal of Domestic 
Economy. The Literary Department is ably ed- 
ited and is filled with articles written a for the 
HOUSEKEEPER by those fully capable of treating their 
subjects in an interesting and effective manner, 


A CONTINUED STORY. 

The latest in Fashions and Fancy Work. Hints 
on Flowers and their culture. Our Home Talks is a 
special feature not seen in any other paper. Itis devoted 
entirely to our subscribers in which to discuss the man 
little trials and pleasures arising daily in home life. 
series of articles on 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, 
CHEMISTRY OF FOOD, 


By the editor, assisted by the professor of chemistry of the 
University of Minnesota. A description of Moth- 
ers’ Council, Our Young Folks, Dining Room 
and Kitchen, Queries and Replies, is unnecessary. 
Send us 10 cents to pay postage and wrapping on 
the book,and one dollar for a year’s subscription to 
the HOUSEKEEPER (24 numbers) and we will send 
you a cook book Free and the paper one year. 
Sample copy free. Special terms to agents. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER, 
No. N. Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn, 





66 99 HOW TO WIN ATCARDS, 
Bend for hook amd = 

*% — oo 
carde and ery Ge, Toe., $1 and $1.25 per ph. nog 

cards por pack (53), $1, Loaded dice, ews (9) Moree deen Be 

Rowd for catalogue of advantage goods, G, HENKY & OU., 128 B. Bt., Cleveland, Os 








x 3 
WIE) 
Who sends us 20 OTS. and the names 
and addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
to read, will receive T’ LADIES’ 
a 16-page monthly full of 
Beautiful Pictures, Charming Stories, 
Fashion Notes, Household Doin; 
and Fancy Work, etc., &: 
MONTHS FREE. Don’t 
miss this rare chance, as this is 


j over 500 designs—standard, mod- 

Mjerate and extreme—for Ladies’, 

Mit Mi ? and Children’s Garments. 

This is the Largest, most Elegant, 

and Reliable Fashion Book pub- 

)j lished. We make this liberal offer 
ii to introduce our New and 


A THE LADIES’ BAZAR 
230 LaSalle 8t., Chicago, Ill, 











St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 
or Bulbs at any time, night or day. 


VENZEKE BROUS., 
wer LORISTS sees 


131 East 6th St., (Ryan Hotel), 


Greenhouse and Nursery, Snelling Ave., 
8ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


FLOWERS. 


Send to MENDENHALL, the Florist of the Northwest, for 
Plants, Cut rigwems, BSonaeess, Funeral , ote. 
1b St. 8., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











CURRENT ANNECDOTES. 


ON THE RIGHT ROAD. 


Boggs (a New York reporter sent to write up the Ine- 
briates’ Home, gets drunk on the way)—“l (hic) shay, 
stra’ger, am I on ’r—road to nebr’ate—shylum?” 

Stranger—“I should judge from appearances that you 
were.” 


WHY HE WAS DISMISSED. 


“Then it’s allover between you and Miss Rich, Jack?”’ 

“Tt is. indeed, Bob, 1'm sorry to say.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“IT was in the habit of staying too late at night and her 
father bounced me.” 

“Oh! I see, you tried to make it an all night affair and 
now it’s ali day with you.” 


BOUND TO BE CONTRARY. 


Customer—“But do you think these suspenders will 
wear?” 

Shopkeeper—'They’re as strong as iron, sir. They’ll 
wear out balf a dozen pair of pants.” 

Customer—“Then I guess I don’t want them. I don't 
care to have my pants worn out any faster than I could 
do it myself.”—Boston Transcript. 


CIRCUMSTANCES BEYOND CONTROL. 


Professor Vio Lincello—‘‘Look here, sir, those strings 
lbought of you are continually breaking—snapped by 
the dozen at my benefit last night. What do you mean 
by cheating me?”’ 

Moses Einschwie (music dealer)—“Vell, mine vrient, 
vat gan I helbid? Dot was not mine fauld. Berhabs dose 
gats die of inflammation of the bowels; vas dot my 
bessness?”’—Toledo Blade. 


NOT THE SAME. 


Lisping Willie—“Mithter Smiff, me papa sendth you 
thith 85 he ow’th you.” 

Mr. Smith—“‘Ah, that’s a good boy, Willie. Tell papa 
he’s a trump.” 

Papa (in the gloaming)—“Well, Willie, what did Mr. 
Smith say?’ 

Lisping Willie—“‘He collered the ‘V’ and thaid I wath a 
good boy and you wath a chump.”—Puck. 


SHE WOULD BE CONTENT WITH A SUBORDINATE PO- 
SITION. 

“Now,” said the bridegroom to the bride, when they had 
returned trom the honeymoon trip, “let us have a clear 
understanding before we settle down to married life. 
Are you the president or vice-president of this society?’ 

“T want to be neither president nor vice-president,” she 
answered; “I will be content with a subordinate position.” 

“What is that?” 

“Treasurer.’’—Boston Journal. 


BITTER WORDS. 


Cravate—“Beastly country, this!” 

Collah—“‘Yaas. I met a man to-day who weally had the 
impudence to tell me that a fellah couldn’t succeed here 
without bwains; but I gave it back to him hot.” 

Cravate—“What did you say to him?” 

Collah—“I told him that Icame froma place where 
people belonging to good families didn’t bother their 
heads about such things. I tell you what, he looked 
thoroughly sat on and said: ‘I believe you.’’’—Grip. 


IT OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN COLONEL. 


“I believe you introduced that gentieman as General 
Jones when you introduced me to him?” 

“Ves.” 

“U. 8. Army?” 

“No.” 

“Confederate?” 

“T think not.” 

“Where did he get his title?” 

“Well, he lived ten years in Washington. But strictly 
that oughtn’t to entitle him to more than a colonel.” 


THEY HAD A THOROUGH SYSTEM. 


Moses Silverstein, the peddier, went into a large whole- 
sale dry goods store on Arch Street the other day to sell 
his wares. He reached the sixth floor of the building un- 
perceived, and then ran face to face with the watchman. 
That official kicked him down stairs. When he landed on 
the fourth floor the office boy came insight. He promptly 
kicked the peripatetic merchant two flights lower. Then 
Moses landed at the office. The porter, a robust Irish- 
man, promptly kicked him into the street. Moses gath- 
ered himself together with difficulty, brushed off his 
clothes and shook himself to ascertain if no bones had 
been broken. Looking around at the building he solilo- 
quized bitterly: “Oh, hut I vasadead man. I have been 
insulted, but,’’ and his admiration at the thorough man- 
ner in which the kicking had been done came uppermost. 
“Gott, what a system dot store hav.” —Philadelphia Times, 
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DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


“The Zenith Otte of the Unsalted Seas,”’ was spoken in derision but it was unconscious y- 
a tazahle valuation of $20,000,000; with bank clearings of $100,000. 000; rope 13 000 miles << tributary 


le im 1889; w 


From a mere town “just lying around loose”’ in 1880, it has grown to a city of 47,00C 


railroads; with 2,200 arrivals and clearances of lake vessels, 


andling 3, 000,000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 bushels. handling 17,7.0,000 bushels ef wheat, (4,000,000 more than by Chicago); with a lumber, shingle and 


lath cut. in tributary district of 31,000,009 feet; with w iter power capacity of 65,000 horre-power in tributa 
800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the last se1 port in the shortest journey from Europe to 


territory; with enal receipts of 1.500,000 tonar 
sia, and the first water connection with the “Atlantic from Asia to Europe. 


with iron ore ‘shipments of 





L. MENDENBALL T W. HOOP:S. 


Established 1869. 


MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 


U.S GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Orricers: L Mendenhall, Prest.; A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.; H. A. Ware, Cashier. 


DULUTH THE SOLID. 


The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 
THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate & Investments, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Acquaintance and Experience have Value 
INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. 
Correspondence promptly answered. Mention this paper. 
Send for descriptive Pamphlet. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Real Estate. Pine and Iron Lands. 


Maps of Duluth and vicinity and of the Vermillion Iron 
Range Belt furnished free on application. All kinds of 
Land Scrip bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


601 First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





JAMEs BILines, President. 
W. M. OSBORNE, (Boston), Vicc President. 
WILMoT SAEGER, Cashier. 


MARINE BANE, 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
$250, 000 Capital. 
We Make a Specialty ot Collections. 
Correspondence invited. Business accounts solicited. 





BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Office, 


Room 9 Banning Block, - . DULUTH, MINN. 





U.S. G. SHARP, 


Real Estate and Insurance. 


J.D. WOLSTENHOLME, 
STENOGRAPHER and Verbatim Reporter. 


Official Stenographer for Municipal Court. 
Typewriting and General Stenographic Work Promptly 
and Neatly Executed. 


Room 205 First Nat. Bank Building, DULUTH MINN. 





W. B. Patron, County Surveyor. C. P. FRANK 


PATTON & FRANK, 
Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 





A. L. KINGMAN, 


Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 
DULUTH, . - - MINNESOTA. 





BEST INVESTMENT. 


I have for sale improved property increasing in value 
all the time and paying 8 to 15 per cent rental. 











Call or write D. W. SCOTT, 
Correspondence solicited. Additions Platt d and Lots Surveyed. Real Estate and Loans, 
No. 7 Fifth Avenue West, . DULUTH, MINN. | No. 13 First Avenue West, - DULUTH, MINN. | DULUTH, - - -. MINN. 
The St.Paul & Duluth R.R. ee 
FREDERICK P. JONES E. RUsSELL BRACcF, 
Formerly of M. F. Pickering & Co., New York and Boston. Duluth. 


THE SHORT LINE TO 


LAKE SUPERIOR, 


—AND THE— 
QUICKEST IN TIME BY OVER 3 HOURS. 


3 TRAINS DAILY EACH WAY 3 


The a = rans daily and consumes only Fe hours between 


Twin Cities and Duluth 
Stops en-route. 
Close Connection made in Union Depot, Duluth, with 
Trains of the Duluth & Iron Range Railroad. 


Avoid Omnibus Transfers by taking This Line. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES 
WHICH INCLUDE MEALS AND BERTHS ON STEAMERS 


Are made via Duluth to all points East reached by lake 
pm and their rail connections. Tickets can be procu: 
going by lake, or lake and rail, and _retu: all rail if 
ired. Tickets can be purchased, Sleeping —_. 
modations and pone on Steamers secured, and fu 
information had by calling on or addressing the idee 
Ticket A ae 
G. F. MONE 
City Ticket igeuk M49 Nicollet House Block, Minneapolis. 


City Ticket Agent, 173 East Third Street, St. Paul. 


E. L. DUDLEY, A. B. PLOUGH, 
» Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man Gen. Pass. Agt. 
G. C. GILFILLAN, Special Agt., Pass. Dept. 








Fast Mail Line with Vestibule suaiee between CUhica- 
go, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis 

Trans-Continental Route between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and the Pacific Coast. 

Great National Route between Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Joseph, Mo. 
5.760 Miles of Road reaching all ints in 
Illinois, isconsin, Minnesota, Towa, Misso Fan Dakota. 

ae ma; time-taples, rates of and freight, 
etc., apply to the nearest station agent of the CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY, or to any Railroad 
Agent anywhere in the World. 
R. ey A. V. H. CARPENTER, 

General Manager Gen’] Pass. & Tkt. Ag’t. 





"For informationin reference to Lands and Towns 
owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & St. PauL RAt- 

AY COMPANY, write to H. G. Hagan, Land Commis- 
sioner, Milwaukee ee, Wisconsin. 








JONES & BRACE 
| Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. 


RENTS COLLECTED. 
Room 409 First National Bank Building. 





DULUTH, MINN. 














ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 
MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


TO 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota and 
the Pacific Coast. 


The new line to 
Great Falls, Helena, Butte, 
the three great cities of Montana. 





Rates to the Pacific Coast are Lower 
by this Line than any other. 





SPLENDID NEW EQUIPMENT. 


Elegant New Buffet Sleepers, 
Handsome New Coaches, 
New Colonist Sleepers with Cooking Range. 


By all odds the best train service in the West. 





For through tickets to all Maye - be sure and get the 
rates over the “Manitoba” by caliing on your nearest 
ticket agent, or writing 
‘ F.1. WHITNEY, 
General Passenger and Ticket nt, 
St. PAUL, MINN. 








THE 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, . 
Chicago & St. Louis R’y, 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Consists of the lines former] \ rated under the names 
of Cincinnati, Indianapolis, uis & Chicago Railwa 
(‘Kankakee Line’), the Cleveland. Columbus,Cincinnati 
{ndianapolis, and Indianapolis & St. Louis Railway (‘‘Bee 
Line Route’ ’), and with its connections now form direct 
routes of travel between ALL POINTS in the 


North, East, 
South and West. 


With schedules arranged to accommodate the traveling 
public in each direction, and the finest equipment of 
Day Coaches and Parlor Oars, Reclining-chair 
Cars and Palace Sleeping and Drawing-room 
Cars in America, the management of the consolidated 
system confidently expect a continuence of the popu- 
larity enjoyed by the individual lines. 


(Rates to and from all points reached by the 
“Big Four Route” will always beas low as via 
any other first-class line. 


For full information call on ticket agents throughout 


the country. 
0. G. MURRAY, D. B. MARTIN, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car Ou. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brassvs, as its exclusive use upon a majority of tne leading railroads has 


demoustrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 


References furnished on application. 
GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
CHAS. MILLER. Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 














© Frep.C. Weir's: 
4 OS » SreeLRAi ic Frocs.CRossinG. 
Spit ano Stus Switches. S\ ITCH STANDS. 
Saab IRS. Rail BRACES-¢ 


NRT. RON 
SWITCH Bars. —— SWITCH FIXTURES } 





IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHANICS. 


SIBLEY'S 
Perfection Valve oil, woctne Light! 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 


of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, are 
(@ Make exclusive specialty of Valve and recommended to correspond with 


Signal Oils for railroad use. | . 
SIGNAL OIL WORKS, THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


J. 0. SIBLEY, Prest, clad 
FRANKLIN, PA. CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 











THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 


Dealers 3 Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Biae 
Grasa, Lawn Grasa, O Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
¢ 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Ware houses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. Orrrors, 115 Kinzie St. 
198, 200, 202 & 204 Market Si. CHICACQO, ILL. 


An U noquatled ‘Triumph. An 
agency business where talking is uuneces- Wi 

sary. Here are portraits of Miss Anna P; 

of Austin el ogg Mr .* , ious j aBranerert a Bersen 


do, Ohio. The lady writes: “I do bus- 


satulmost every house I visit Every one - = : : 
wants your grand photograph album, G 

and were Ideaf and dumb I could secure ps 00D N RA IN 
orders rapidly The man writes: “Your ee ———————— 


magnificent album is the greatest of ali —— 


bargains ; the people generally are wonders 55& 56 6 Sener Bu 


55 
struck andorderat sight The orders taken PAINNEAPOLISS) 
last week pay mea profit of over S100, . Eke 72 
This is the chance you have been looking 7 5-721 g \ > Brock. Tan 
for. You can make from 5S to BVSH and @~~~_SAINT Pau 


is every day of your life. Talk uot necessary You can make big 
oney even though you don't saya word. Our new style album is the ¥ 
grandest success er known, and the greatest bargain in the world Q@. A. MARINE wM KIN 
Double size—the largest made. Bound in richest, most elegant and artistic saat a. Established 1856. - HOS & 


manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings splendidly ornamented. In 
sides charmingly decorated with most beautiful flowers It is a regular 


ee: tat Sta cehbte the peuple the ety SO. Bow ot we Sol? MARINER & HOSKINS, 


Itis the greates e times e are manufacturing and are 

















satisfied with a profit of a few cents on each Agents wanted! Any one 


can becomes sutcesafulagent. Patra liberal terms tongents Wepablahs | §1 SOUTH GLARK, ST., Top Floor, CEIIC AGO, 


great variety of Bibles and testaments; also subscription books and period- 
icals. Agents wanted for all Our agentsare always successful. We dothe 
largest business with agents in America, and can give larger value for the ASSAYERS d ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 

money and better terms than any other firm Particulars and terms for an S. 
all of above mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 


HALLETT & CO., Box 652, Portland, Maine ASSAYS and ANALYSES of ALL KINDS, 
Including ORES, COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS, 
FOODS, WATERS, Etc. 


les by mailor axpress will receive prompt and 
oul ful attention. WRITE FOR TERMS. ” . 





ton’s Ameri 
PENNYROYAL PILLS A aw s P oe can ps ate 3 —- of money at work fur us 
QS f ur own locality. D: 

fnsure regularity in the most obstinate cases. z- Dee those who have thus w cena the past bed —_ 
ried ladies and others using them accordi by z ce a Five Millions of dollars for their services—more 
rections will find them safe and infallible, Guar- RS = thanabarrelofmoney We wanta few more work- 
poe anteed 50 per cent stronger than ; x q ers at once. The work is eas y, pleasant, adapted 
a4, the so-called English article and \¥e to both young and old of eithe r sex. Yo ou can work 
‘fabsolutely harmless. Stanton’s \ R all the time or in opare time < mily. Any one can do 
American Penngrenst Pills are $ the work after studying our directions for a day or 
GREEN in color, in ROUND boxes, two. This is the chance of a lif etime for those who 
stamped wi th red Trade Mark. apply at once. Any one anywhere can earn S100 
At Druggists’ everywhere or by per month. Great workers, unc ivetine most favorable 
mail, $1. Full particulars, 4 ets. vw ae . venues carn SZO a day and upwards. No 

=a =~ L> class of people inthe world are making so muc 
q Specific Medicine Co., > ~~ {Oats money, without capital, as th = at = 
‘WEEE TER@C Philadelphia, Pa. for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you 
may do, you should look into thisroyal chance. You will find that 














you can easily make all that we claim, and more. If you write to us before 


“Ss TT 7 we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all bef you S 

A C0 oo e ia HANNON LE ER AND Better write before you rest, and then if you conclude pail mt te +3 — -3 
| I BILL FILE.” n or if we cannc ot empl oy you, noharm is done. Ever ) of 

- consists of makes wed money. TRUE & CO., Box 3&8, Avot: STA Maine. _ 


board, double arch, index, | —— " : : : =a 
perforator and a C. C. or clamp cover. INSIST on being L DY AGENTS. BIG Pay! ! _Experience unnecessary 
e start you wi rial order. - Cat. for 
shown a complete file, or send to stamp. Samples and terms, lic. 
AUTOCRAT MANUFACTURING CO., Binghampton, N. Y. 


CARDS Finest Sample Book of Gold Beveled Edge, 
White Dove, Hidden Name Cards ever offered, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. | with Agent’s Outfit for 2c. NATIONAL CARD Co., Scro, O. 


Cc. J. HIBBARD, 





327 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2, 








CURRENT ANNECDOTES. 


HE WAS FOND OF IT HIMSELF. 


“Yes,” said a Kentuckian who had been in the far West, 
“Indians are powerfully fond of whisky. Let ’em once 
get the taste of whisky an’ they’ll give up everything for 
it. An old chief out in Western Dakota offered mea 
pony, saddle, bridle, blanket and I don’t know what else 
for a pint of whisky I had with me.” 

“And you wouldn’t give it to him.” 

“Not much. That was the last pint I had left. Butit 
shows how fond Indians are of whisky. . 


A NEW NAME WANTED. 


Wickwire—“I wish to goodness somebody would invent 
a way to distinguish between a typewriting machine and 
the girl who runs it.” 

Yaksley—‘‘I should think a man of ordinary sense 
should have no trouble in doing so.” 

Wickwire—“Oh, you idiot, 1 mean in writing. I re- 
ceived a bill stating that I was indebted to Blank & Co. 
for ribbon for typewriter, and my wife got hold of it and 
raised a dickens of a row for about an hour before she’d 
let me explain.—Terre Haute Express.”’ 


SHE WISHED TO AVOID EMBARRASSMENT. 


Husband—“Well, I’m sick of it. Nothing but the con- 
tinuous growl about the lodge. Supposing I am a little 
drunk occasionally—”’ 

Wife—‘It is not that, dear.” 

Husband—“Well, supposing I am sometimes a little 
late—”’ 

Wife—“It is not that, dear; but twice lately I have 
come down in my nightgown to let you in and found it 
was the milkman. It was so embarrassing. Now, if you 
could only arrange to come home just after the eight 
o’clock post it would be so much more convenient.”’ 


A LOSING SPECULATION, 


Mrs. Chitchat (caller)—“Why, my dear Mrs. Starvem, 
what is the matter? You look distressed.” 

Mrs. Starvem (boarding-house landiady)—‘‘Oh, the aw- 
fulest thing has happened! You remember Mr. Griggs, 
who used to board here at $9 a week, and was such a com- 
fort to me?” 

Mrs. C.—“Yes. You said he had scarcely any teeth left, 
and could barely eat athing. Didn’t cost any more to 
keep than a kitten.” 

Mrs. 8.—“‘That’s the one. Oh, he’savillain! He came 
back yesterday, and I let him have board at only $a 
week, and now I find he’s got a new set of false teeth, and 
eats like a horse.”—New York Weekly. 


THE OLD MAN’S LITTLE MISSION. 


“What is your mission here, sir? asked the old man 
with a frown 

“T am on three missions, sir,’’ replied the poor young 
man, who was also a humorist. 

“Well, what are they?” inquired the old man, im- 
patiently. 

“Per-mission to marry your daughter, ad-mission to 
your family circle and sub-mission to the regulations of 
your household.” 

“Ugh!” grunted the old man, who was something of a 
joker himself. ‘I have one little mission to offer before 
I conclude any arrangements with you.” 

“Name it,”’ cried the poor young man eagerly. “I will 
be only too glad to perform it.” 

“Dis-mission!” shrieked the old man with a loud, dis 
cordant laugh, and the poor young man fell dead at his 
feet.— Washington Critic. 


A LITTLE TOO FRANK. 


“IT will be frank and truthful with you, my darling,” 
said George Himself, tenderly, “as 1 always intend to be 
after we are married. You are not beautiful, but you 
have more good sense than all the pretty girls I know 
put together.” 

“And I, too, will be frank and truthful,” replied Aman- 
da Herself, for it was she. ‘You don’t know as much as 
a last year’s bird’s nest, but you have a larger mouth and 
keep it open longer at a time than any man I ever saw.”’ 
She smiled like an angel when she ceased to speak, and 
somehow George Himself began to wonder whether this 
franking privilege couldn't be carried to excess.—Burdette 
in Brooklyn Eagle. 


* 
* 





LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU SICK? 


Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour Stom- 
ach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appetite, Bil- 
liousnese, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains in Chest or 
Lungs, Dry Cough, Nightsweats or any form of Con- 
sumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren 8t., New 
York; who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of Flora 
plexion, which is a sure cure. Send to-day. 
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BUCYRUS FOUNDRY AND MANUFACTURING CO., OLMSTED & TUTTLE CO., 
membiie</ BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
MAKERS OF 


The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. Wiping and Packing 


SPECIAL NoTICcE.—We have 
recently made some very valu- 
able improvements in our ma- e 


Sines. a = —— oo 
efficient and durable, and enable 
= tooffer — ata ae me. DEALERS IN 
e guarantee from one-fou! 0 ° “ 
ird more work with our All Kinds of Mill Waste, 


shovel than any other can do. 


Send for Circulars, Testimo- CHICOPEE, ° . MASSACH USETTS. 


nials and Prices, 
AND ASK FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 














Sores tess sa ss a ? ‘Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, de | 74%, MORSE, H. 4 GRAY, ROBERT FORSYTH, 
8 
AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. Noster, Seo’y & Treas. The Union Steel Company, 
JuLius E. FRENCH, Vice Chairman. P. N. FrEncuH, General Superintendent. OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, Manufacturers of 
Pittsburgh, Penn. PIG GRO 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. amiifiiadasi 
NEW YORK, #8 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 8 Mason Building. omeaee Noe | Bessemer Steel Rails. 











Lad 

















CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, |" "*8#%4# i mve-m 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, Patents here 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


A. LOEFFELHOLZ. J. W. SUBTTERLA. 
Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery LOEFFELHOLZ & CO., 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; BRASS FOUNDERS, 


Manufacturers of 


Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. RAILROAD CAR TRIMMINGS, 
Carand Switch Locks, Lanterns, Car, Switch, Station, 


Signal, Anchor, Marine & Stateroom Lamps, Self-closi 
OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. Pressure Cocks and Bibbs a rT: Silver and Nicke 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Streets, CLEVELAND, O. | Piaters. 170, 172, & 174 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


THE BEST. 


TIFE IS TOO stort 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


“Lia Ie 


Will in all cases be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, 113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
roads by the use of 


HOPKINS BEST SELF-FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 
The use of poor Bearings is always costly and dangerous. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Wickwire—“Why, Yabsley, your face looks perfectly 
awful. Who shaves you?” 
Yabsley—“A blanketly-blank idiot named Yabsley.”’ 


Singley—‘How much you resemble your sister, Miss 
Bjones!—I would take you for her.” Miss Bjones—“W- 
well, Mr. Singley, this is so sudden; but you may ask pa.” 


Anxious Wooer—“Then, sir, I have your consent to pay 
my addresses to your daughter? Ah! if I only thought I 
could win her affections!" Eager Father—“‘Why not, 
mv dear sir, why not? Plenty of others have succeeded.”’ 








AN ARGUMENT. 


“Oscar, your sister complains that you would not divide the peach with her.” 
“That is not true mamma; I gave her the stone and she can plant it in the 


garden and have a whole peach tree for herself,” 


Fobly-—“Miss Slymlymme 
shows considerable nerve in 
appearing so decoliete, don’t 
you think so?” 

Dudely—“She shows a great 
deal of backbone, in my opin- 
ion.” 

Mistress (to newly hired 
girl)—“Don’t you know that 
you ought to put the glass of 
water on the tray when you 
hand it to anybody?” 

Girl—"O, yes, ’em. I’ve 
always been used to that but 
I didn’t think you had.” 


Father—“My son, you must 
not dispute with your mother 
in that-way.” Boy—‘“But 
she’s in the wrong. Father— 
“That makes no difference, 
and you might as welllearn, 
my child, once for all, that 
when a lady says a thing is so, 


" 


it is so, even if it isn’t so! “<n 
= 


Fond Lover—“Is your pa PREM Ae 
in, Addie?’ Gentle Maiden— 
“Yes, but you may come in.” 
“I don’t think he likes me, 
and he might”—"There’s no 
need of being afraid; he is 
engaged.”’ “Engaged, is he?”’ 
“Yes. He stayed out till 
after twelve o'clock last 
night, and he went off this morning without giving maa 
chance to talk to him. She is talking to him now, and he 
won't be in this part of the house for the next three 


hours. Come right in.” 


His fat neighbor replies. 


Miss Crimple (to clerk of the Snake Creek House)—*Will 
you please send the porter to our room, Mr. Bigstud?” 

Clerk—“Yes, ma’am. Anything wrong?” 

Miss Crimple—*‘Papa just shot a misqueto and we would 
like Patrick to carry it out.” 


Mies Fiance (selecting the ring)—“I prefer this fine, 
large solitaire.” Jeweller (extricating his foot from 
beneath that of Miss Fiance’s young man)—‘“Dear me! 
That would never do. Large stones are not at all fashion- 


LER, 
Le Mi rll {! 
f 





able for engagement rings. Here is——” Miss Fiance’s 
young man (trlumphantly)—“The very latest thing out— 
so small and neat.” 


Joblot—“See here, Isaacs, I thought you said you would 
warrant these trousers to wear.” Isaacs—‘‘So I did.” 
Joblots—"‘Well look at them. I’ve only worn them two 
weeks and ‘you can see through thecloth.” Isaacs—‘“I 
warranted them to wear, didn’t I?” Joblot—“Of course 
you did.” Isaacs—“Vull, ain't dey worn? Wot’s de 
madder mit you?” 


Lecturer—“All statistics prove that the blond women 
are more difficult to get along with than the brunettes.” 
Astonished Man in the au- 
dience (starting up)-—‘‘Are 
you certain of that?” 
Professor—“It is a fact.” 
Astonished Man—“Then, I 
believe my wife’s black hair 
is dyed.”’ 


Guest-“Waiter, how’s this? 
I have discovered a collar 
button in my soup.” 

Waiter—* Yes, sah, you’s de 
lucky man. We has prize 
soup on Mondays an’ Wednes- 
days. A harnsome gift in 
every twentieth plate, sah.” 


First Newspaper Man: “Did 
you do any litreary work on 
your voyage across?” 

Second Newspaper Man— 
“Yes, I contributed extens- 
ively to the Atlantic.” 


Charlie—“‘How was it you 
didn’t allow Miss Yellowleaf 
to join your female base ball 
club?” Jennie—*‘Because, 
being an old maid, she wasn’t 
a@ good catch.” 


“No,” said the dude, ‘‘I1 do 
not smoke cigarettes, now.” 
‘Why not?” “Well, don’t you 
know, Cholly, I’ve carried the 
knob of my beastly big cane 
in my mouth so much that 
the cigarette seems lost.” 


‘bal PE Nt 
slid. 





FAT VS. LEAN. 


A very thin man hails an omnibus and gets in. With great difficulty he squeezes 
himself into the corner seat, muttering: 
“In that case, my small friend, the buss would not stop 


for you at all.”"—Fliegende Blatter. 


“Such people should pay by weight.’ 


Young girl (at fortune-teller’s)—"What! I’m going to 
marry a poor man and have seventeen children! It’s 
outrageous! My friend Sarah had her fortune told her 
and you said she was to marry a millionaire and live on 
Fifth Avenue  Here’s your quarter.” Fortune-teller, 
with dignity—“Your friend Sarah got a fifty-cent fortune, 
miss.” 


Mrs. True Genteel—‘Good morning, Mrs. Carrots. 
Going to New York to doa little shopping?”’ Mrs. Gushy 
Carrots (whose husband has hit Standard Oil and acquired 
sudden riches)—"‘No, I’ve just returned. I bought a nice 
Rubens this morning, and, I declare, when I called at my 
husband's office he told me he had bought a Rembrandt 
by the same artist yesterday afternoon.” 





Galenic Medical Institute, 


(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) ' 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN. 


Established in 1861 for the cure of 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONIC 
DISEASES, including Spermatorrheea 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
ity, Impotency, Syphilis, Gonorrhea 

eet, Stricture, Varicocele, Hy 
Diseases of Women, etc. 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular uates 
—and guarantee a cure in every case 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consul 
others, should understand their diseases and the latest 
suguetes treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with the 
Anatomy and Physiology of the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing near'y 300 pages and numerous 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, Only ('wenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphlets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly confidential. Office hours from 
8 A. M. to 6:09 P. m., Sundays excepted. 

Address letters thus: GALENIC INSTITUTE, 

St. Parr. MINN, 





DR. BRINLEY, | 


VANDERBURGH BLOCK, Hennepin Avenue, Corner 
Fourth Street, ‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Regularly graduated and legally qualified; long en- 
ga, in Chronic, Nervous and Skin Diseases. A friendly 
talk costs nothing. If inconvenient to visit the city for 
treatment, medicines sent by mail or express, free from 
observation. Curable cases guaranteed. If doubt exists 
we say so. Hours—10 to 12 a.M., 1 to4and7 to8P.M.; 
Sundays, 2to3p.m. If you cannot come state case by 

Organic Weakness, Failing 


mail. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, Qreanic Weakness, Failing 


Physical Decay, arising from Indiscretion, Excess or Ex- 
posure, producing some of the following effects: Nerv- 
ousness, Debility, Dimness of Sight, Self-distrust, De- 
fective Memory, Pimpies on the Face, Aversion to So- 
ciety, Loss of Ambition, Unfitness to Marry, Melancholy, 
np ay ee Stunted Development, Loss of Power, Pains 
in the back, etc., are treated with unparalleled success? 
Safely, privately, speedily. 

All Forms, Af- 


BLOOD AND SKIN DISEASES, 4} Forms, 4¢- 


Nose® Throat. Skin and Bones, Blotches, Erup- 
tions, Acne, ‘Eczema, Old Sores, Ulcers, Painful 
Swellings from whatever cause, positively and forever 
driven from the system, by means of safe, time-tested 
remedies. Stiff ari swollen joints and rheumatism, the 
result of blood poison. positively cured. 

Painful» 


KIDNEY AND URINARY COMPLAINTS, Sint 


too #requent or Bloody Urine, Unnatural Discharges 
Promptly Cured. Catarrh, Throat. Nose, Lung Diseases, 
Constitutional and Acquired Weaknesses of both Sexes 
treated successfully. 
It is self-evident that a physician paying particular at- 
tention to a class of cases attains great skill 
Every known application is resorted to and the proven 
good remedies of all ages and countries are used. No ex- 
periments are made. : 
Panermnous Hair Permanently Removed. 
*FREE—Pamphiet and Chart of Questions sent free to 
our address. All Consultations, either by mail or ver- 
al, are regarded as strictly confidential, and are given 
perfect privacy. Da. BRINLEY, Minneapolis, e 


Cottage Grove Stock Farm. 


JOHN ZELCH, Proprietor, 
Cottage Grove, Minn., 
Importer and Breeder of 


ENGLISH SHIRE- 


AND 


(as PERCHERON HORSES. 


My first importation for 1889 arrived in August. Come 
and see my horses or write for particulars. Easy terms 
given Cottage grove is ten miles from St. Paul and four 
miles from St Paul Park, on U. B. & N. and C, M. & St. P. 
Railways. Trains every hour. 

Also Shetland Ponies for Sale. 








= SSS 
NORTH SEA PORPOISE 
Men’s Genuine Porpoise Hide Shoes, price 87.00, out- 
wear all others. We sell the best $3 50 Men s Calf-sewed 
Shoe in the U.S. Sent C O.D. on approval to any 


address. LOVERING, The Shoeman, 
St. Pau, MINN. 





“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES.”’ 


65 Sewing Machine 
-lb. Platform Scales 


gey Harness 
Scoop and Platform Scales...... 
" y or Store Scales 1.00 
ther articles in same proportion. Catalogue free. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ll. 


>P>>>>>b> 


3 


























THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 


15 Gold Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Rt 





On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
And on Steel Tired Wheels 
GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 


For Every Variety of Service, 





ESTABLISHED 
1831. 


BALDWIN LOGOMOTIVE ‘WORKS, 


ANNUAL 
CAPAOITY, 800. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & C0., sevice 


MANUFAOTURERS or 


“ Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives. Narrow Gauge Locomotives, 
*"elolas Motes and Stam are fr Bret Balivay, He 


Tllustrated Catalogues furnished on a: wensas I of custom 
* L WoRE THORO UGHLY GUARANTEED. 





The Cary-Ogden Co., 
Successrrs te CARY, OGDEN &4 PARKER, 
CHICAGO, 

Highest Grades of 
PAINTS AND COLORS- 
| on the Market 


FOR EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR - DECORATION. 
Descriptive circulars on application. 





MONARCH 


— Stoves and Ranges, 


MADE BY 


Tih ADAMS & WESTLAKE 00 


Chicago, Illinois. 


LAKE ERIE IRON 60., 


MAMUFACTURERS OF 


FORGINGS, 
CAR 








Corbett, Failing & 0: 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, ton and Stee 


punenda a 
81 and 83 Front Street. . 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92. & 94 Liberty St., Now York. 
147 & 149 Van Buren St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Volunteer” & “Mathan” Sight- 
- feed Lubricators, 
Gresham Automatic Re-starting, 


AND 
Monitor and Friedmann Injectors. 
Patent Self-Actirg Lubricators and Oilers of all Kinds. 


For sale by all first-class Machine Supply Houses, 


LUBRICATOR. RE-STARTING INJECTOR. 


LEFrrHL’s 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel 





These Wheels-are designsd. for all purposes 
where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 
and are guarantéed to give MORE POWER with LESS 
ATES thad ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

: Estimates. furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 
Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS, LRFFEL & €0., 
Springfield, Obie, 


Or 210 Liberty St., N.Y. 





REFINED OILS 
-o- AND GASOLINE, 


Deod, 68° 
Na: i 
Naphtha. 
Diamond 
Gasoline. 


Deod. 749 = 


And all standard ght OD, 3 
of bestilluminatingoils H= 


LUBRICATING GILS. 


Tikeoeatentn Refiners of Peeioun. and its Produste. 
en ee Engine, Car, Coach and Signal Oils a Specialty. 











JNO. S. M. NEILL, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 
Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for favorable Investment, 


JNO. S. M. NEL, - 


furnished on application. 


Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, - 


Population in 1884 
Population in 1889... 


mining dietrict In the woud. 





Helena, Montana. 


 SELSwal = 
The Capital City of Montana. 


5,000, . Bullding Improvements in i884 $100,000 


--20,000, . Building Improvements in 1889 _ 


Bietnties! Fe 


STEELE & €O., Real Estate a Investment “i pines Broadwater Blk., Main St. 





GOLD SEAL 
nu 4 BER 


LEATHER BELT AND rate 
COTTON BELT AND HOSE, 
OL, CLOTHING AND HORSE COVERS. 


181 East Third Street, ST. PAUL, 
JAMES SUYDAM, Agent, 


201 NicolletAve., MINNEAPOLIS, 
J. Jd, TALLMADGE, Manager. 
Beware of Imitations. Send for Price List. 





WHEN 


i, MINES in the Bozeman 


COA 
and Trail Creek fields, 
GOLD and SILVER mining rop- 
erties in the ee of Red 


iuff 


and ke Ci 
VY OU LOTS on Main "ie. and in the best 
additions to the City of Bozeman, 


WANT 


VED 
tile Gallatin a 
For full particu 
on or write to 


e 
FARMS in the fer- 
lars, prices, éto., call 


W. ALDERSON, Bozeman, Mont. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION — 


In regard to any particular Section of the Northern Pacifie Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the cum Agents : 


CENERAL AND 1D SPECIAL ACENTS. 
A. D. Craruron, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First. St; 
Portiand, Or. 
james C. Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Mian. 
B. N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt., si. Paul, Minn, 
Geo. R, Fircu, Gen'l. Eastern Agent, 319 Broad way, 


New York. 
Agent, 319 Broadway, 


Cc. B. KINNAN, 
New York 

J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

B. R. Wapsworts, Genl. Agt., 210 Sonth Clark St., 
Chicago, Hi. 

A. RoepELHEMm™EeER, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and.Chestnut 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio. 

O. P. GotuLtm, Gen. Agt., 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
ne 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl. 901% Pacific Ave., Ta- 
p Ping Wash. 

C. B. Stone, Ticket Agt., 162 Bast Third St., St. Paul, 

G. F.. McNett, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Biock, Min- 
neapolis. 

B®. L. Harrison, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

Journ C. ROBINSON, "Meket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. HARTMAN, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. SWINEFORD, Genl. Agt, N.P. & M. Ry., 457 Main 
St., Winnipeg, Man, 

TRAVELING PASSENCER ACENTS. 
J}. Quix, 806 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

}. "i. Rocers, Jr., 47 South 3rd’ St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

THOS. HENRY, 154 St. James St., Montreal, a 

Geo. D. Teiver, 44 Exchan St., Buffalo, Ni Y. 

W. BF. SHerwi, Elmira, N. 

b. W, Janowrrg, Room 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
A. Jack, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Pon D, CAMPBBLL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland; Ohio. 

T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St:, St., Louis, Mo. 

O. VANDERBIL4, 402 Court Ave. Des Moines, Iowa. 

S. H. Mrits, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

T. 8S. Patty, 24 West Ninth St., Chattanooga, Tenn, 

Joun N. Rosinson, 392 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis: 

T. K. STATBLER, 618 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Traffic Manager. St. Paul, Minn, 
nae a §. FEE, Geni. Pass. and Ticket sat. St, Paul, Minn. 
. $. MELLEN, General Manager, St. |, Minn. 


Eastern Pass, 


Agt., 





Cc. H. BESLY 4 CO., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. Gene So. stamp Mec bepihanes ew Catalogue. 


} 
. 


FINE TOOLS. 


ae 


seer 


c. H. BESLY & CO., Chicago, fil., U.S. A. Send Sc. stamp for IHustrated Catalogue, 





H. C. DRAKE, President. 


D.D. SMITH, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL MANTEL & DESK CoO,, 


457 £459 Jackson Street, Sts Pau. 
Mantel, Desk and Office Fixtures, 


Marble and Encaustic Floor Tiling. 


The largest stock of Desks and Mantels in the Northwest. Send for catalogne. 





COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


176 Randolph Street, - 
ee 


READY MIXED PAINTS. 


Guaranteed 
made Me th 
cards of 


ure, free from water, alkalis ar benzine; | 
pure linseed oil and turpentine. Sample 


fty desirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARMISHES, 


BLOSS CARRIAGE PAINTS. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Pe Ra 
em omy Instruments, Colors in Oil and “Japan, 


hes, etc 


Catalogues sent on request. 


CuHicaco, Int. | 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., New York. 


BY ONE MAN, Write fordescriptive 

tain testimon’ J soda hancreds of people whe 
eb hcnd bebe 25,000 now 

pl sas Mw) be had whi 
ENVEN iN for filin: 
the use-of this too! 
now see better than the expert can 
oe 8 we — —, £5 all ee saws. Every one 


or write 
FOLDING SAWENG BEA 60, 08 to Bil 
Canal Street, Chicago, 





Teoma, Seattle, Spokane Falls, 


WASHINGTON. 


Oficial election returns shows the growth of Fa ee 
to be as follows, viz 
as88s. 1889. 


Seattle, - - 3,571 4,560 


Tacoma, - 2,435 5,324 
Spokane Falls, 2,435 148 
{Make a note of this, and act accordingly. * 
CHAS, A. CAVENDER, 
922 Court A, TACOMA, 

Real Estate Investment Broker. 


re 
> 


New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 256; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 
Montana, Large * | 
Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, MoNALLY & 00, © 
148-154, Monroe St, Oxiches. 


HODGSON, 


Rea af as ot 301 Drake Blo! wPL 
Duluth, Minn. West Superion, Wie gs 8 

















&. H. HARRISON. 


WATER WORKS AND SEWER 
MIT GIN HERING. 


HARRISON 2 "3 HAWLEY, 
Room 358 Drake Block, . - Sx. Pau. 


AR. pihaemen 


rl, yan ae 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - 
Daten neve enn 








EstTABLIsHEp 1881. 


Paid Up Capital, $100,000. 


Met have had over oleh: roams 
and Seatrabit to ma! 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT COMPANY, == 





Surplus and Reserve, $30,000. 

SS Sere in placing loans in the Rep ae Gavel’ 
ny Eastern Sa nsurance Companies, a: 
desirability of our securities, jee a court a strictest paccengiiee | hh ote our u oe can a 


GRAND FORES, DAKOTA. 


and base our claim for 
Captian. 2 ‘that have Sw eee with 


INCORPORATED 1884. 


GUARANTEED 7 PER CENT. MORTGAGES. Pinhole tone: large np aay» ore 
tu made. 
eG Sihs Serres Seer cf wbe eaten 


satisfy the most: 


r RECORD. 
Sey, Grand Forks, Dak. of J.B. FRRRY, Manage No.2 Wall St, New York, 














Oopyright, 1883, ‘by E. V. Smalley. 
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